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the necessity of making any special references, in 
this volume, to the existing state of spiritual matters 
in the metropolis. The religious statistics of Lon- 
don will be found, in the work just named, at very 
great length. 

In penning the present volume, I can say with 
the utmost sincerity, that I have been actuated by 
an anxious desire to write with the greatest fair- 
ness and impartiality; and that I have most earn- 
estly endeavoured to guard against anything which 
could by possibility be construed into an evidence of 
the book, or any part of it, being wrilten in a bad 
spirit, 1 trust there is not a sentence in it, of 
which any one can have just cause to complain. 
I should be sorry if there were. My object has been 
to dwell upon excellencies, and to touch lightly on 
defects. 

I have, I may also state, sought to divest my 
mind of all prejudices and partialities regarding par- 
ticular topics, and to write in so unbiassed a spirit, 
as shall render it impossible for those before un- 
acquainted with my views on religious subjects, to 
ascertain from the work now presented to the public, 
what these are. I am sure no one can infer from 
the boot, either what minister I sit under, or to 
what denomination of Christians I belong. 

If I have in some cases been minute in my de- 
scriptions, it is because 1 know how anxious the 
public are to be able to form, in their own minds, 
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as accurate an idea as possible, of the personal 
appearance and peculiarities of manner, of dis- 
tinguished men. I have scrupulously abstained 
throughout, from any reference to matters of_a 
strictly private kind. I have spoken of those whose 
names I have introduced into the work, only in the 
capacity of ministers. 

In order that I might avoid the invidious task of 
classing the ministers of the various denominations 
according to my vicws of their respective merity, I 
have taken them topographically, beginning with 
each denomination at the west-end and _ proceeding 
to the east. 

There are many ministers of great and deserved 
distinction, whose names I was anxious to include 
in the present work; but the limits to which I was 
restricted rendered the gratification of my wishes 
impossible. Should, however, the book meet with a 
favourable reception, I will follow it up by another 
volume, which shall embrace all the ministers of 
distinction now unavoidably omitted. 


Lonpon—Apri/, 1839. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


Causes why the preaching of the gospel is not more generally attended with 
beneficial results—Errors in the conduct of ministers adverted to as bear- 
ing on the success of their pu pit labours—Impottance of ministerial visita~ 
tions in tle time of sickness or affliction—Mode of preaching the gospel— 
Remarks on defects in the matter of sermons and the way in which pulpit 
discourses should be delivered. 


In presenting the public with a series of sketches of the 
most distinguished divines in the metropolis, it may be use- 
ful to devote an introductory chapter to a reference to 
some of the causes why the gospel ministry is not more 
gencrally attended with beneficial results. 

These causes may be classed under two heads. They 
either arise from something that is wrong in the conduct 
of the preacher, or from some defect in his matter, or in 
his mode of addressing his bearers. 

In adverting to errors in the conduct of ministers of the 
gospel, I have principally in my eye those minor impropri- 
elies whic are in too many cas¢s perceptible in the de- 
meanour of those of whose picty we cannot entertain a 
moment’s doubt. The preacher whose conduct is stained 
by gross immoralities, is a person on whom it were useless 
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to waste a word of admonition or remonstrance. Ministers, 
it is to be feared, are not always sufficiently alive to the 
influence which matters that may appear trifling to them, 
have in impairing the efficiency of their pastoral labours. 
They may sometimes do a thing by way of joke, which 
may be productive of very unhappy results. Permit me 
here to relate an anecdote illustrative of my meaning. 
There is a popular preacher in the country who possesses 
such powers of improvisation as to be able to speak fluently 
at a moment’s notice, on any subject connected with 
theology. Some time ago, he invited a minister residing 
at some distance, to preach a sermon for a charitable insti- 
tution on the evening of a particular sabbath-day ; he 
himself having engaged to deliver a discourse on bchalf of 
the same object in the morning. The other agreed, and 
not being an extemporancous speaker had written, with 
great care, and at full length, a sermon for the occasion. 
The two ministers breakfasted together, and he in whose 
chapel the sermons were to be preached, asked the other 
what text he meant to preach from. The unsuspecting 
man at once answered the question. That’s a very 
suitable text and a very appropriate subject, indeed,” re- 
marked the minister of the chapcl. “And what arc to be 
your heads ?” 

“T intend to divide the subject into four heads,” answered 
the other, deliberately mentioning each of the heads. 

« You could not have made a more natural division of the 
subject. Under the first head, I fancy you'll usc such and 
such particulars ?” 

‘The other named the various particulars under the first 
head, and in answer to questiors dexterously put, entune. 
rated the different particulars under each of the remaining 
three heads. 

«Your sermon cannot fail to make an impression. Of 
course, you'll wind up in such a way ?” 
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The simple unsuspecting minister told the other in what 
way he meant to conclude his discourse. 

Judge of his surprise and mortification, when he heard 
the minister of the chapel give out, in the morning service, 
the identical text he had chosen; divide the subject into 
the same heads as he intended to do; subdivide it into the’ 
same particulars ; and conclude in precisely the same way 
as he proposed winding up his discourse. In fact, between 
a tenacious memory and great exiemporancous resources, 
ihe former may be said to have preached the very sermon 
which the latter intended to deliver. The poor man was 
brought into a most painful predicament. He could not 
preach the sermon he had prepared ; for the congregation, 
not knowing anything of the circumstances of the case, 
would have accused hin of barefaced plagiarism from their 
own minister; while, on the other hand, he had not time 
to prepure a new discourse, He was obliged to do the best 
he could, by preaching a sermon he had delivered on a 
former similar occaston, the leading points of which he still 
remembered. The result was,—and no wonder,—that the 
minister referred to, conceived from this moment an un. 
conqucrable prejudice against him who had tricked him in 
the way I have related; and that many hearers in the con. 
gregations of both, when informed of the circumstance, 
lost their respect for one who could so trifle with the feel. 
ings of a brother minister. Independently too of the an. | 
noyance it cased to the party who was the victim, it had 
to them the appearance of indulging in jocularity at the 
expense of religion, and as being at variance with the 
reverence due to the sabbath-day and to the services of the 
sanctuary. 

Ministers ought carefully te guard against anything 
which could be construed into a trifling with religion, 
whether arising from a desire to make an undue display of 
their own fancied powers, or from any other cause. There 
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is now an aged evangelical clergyman living westward of 
Temple Bar, who greatly injured himself in the estimation 
of many of his hearers, by preaching, in early life, a sermon 
in blank verse. If [I am not much mistaken, he himself 
soon afterwards saw causc to regret that he had ever com- 
mitted so great an impropriety. 

I know of nothing which the minister of the gospel 
ought more carefully to guard against, than a disposition 
to indulge in sarcastic observations in private. Such a 
spirit is not only most unbecoming in itself, and altogether | 
at variance with the religion of Jesus, but it is peculiarly 
calculated to impair the efficiency of the minister who 
suffers himself to give wav to it. A man may preach in 
the pulpit with the zeal of an apostle and the affection of 
an angel, and yet his ministrations not produee the slight- 
est favourable impression on the mind of him who has 
heard that minister giving utterance to sarcasms in private, 
at other pcople’s expense. I appeal, on this point, to what 
every one who reads these pages, and who is acquainted 
with ministers in the habit of indulging in sarcastic re- 
marks, must have felt in his own mind. J could peint to 
instances in which persons have become so_ prejudiced 
against ministers whom they formerly regarded with the 
deepest affection and respect, aftcr hearing them in‘lulging 
in ill-natured observations at other people’s expense, as to 
feel unable any longer to sit under their ministry with any 
satisfaction. 

Among those popular preachers now no more, who were 
addicted to a spirit of satire and sarcasm, Robert Hall 
stood, perhaps, the foremost in the first rank. Who shall 
say to what extent that distinguished and otherwise excel. 
lent man may, in this way, have impaired his usefulness 
both as a preacher anda writer? That he did so toa great 
extent, no one can doubt who had any acquaintance with 
him. 
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Equally to be avoided by those who minister in holy 
things, is a harsh or haughty demeanour. The gospel 
affords not the slightest countenance to any thing in the 
conduct of those who have embraced it; least of all in the 
conduct of those who undertake to be its ministers, which~ 
could be construed into harshness or haughtiness; and yet, 
it must be admitted, that instances are by no means rare, 
of preachers of the gospel conducting themselves towards 
others with an imperiousness of manner which the mere 
man of the world would, in most cases, be ashamed to ex- 
hibit. Such ministers take the most certain means they 
could adopt, to lay the axe at the root of their own useful- 
ness, whether in the pulpit or when paying those private 
visits to their people which every faithful pastor must re. 
gard as an essential part of his official duties. Here, again, 
I could refer to particular instances consisting with my 
own knowledge, of the injurious effects produced by harsh- 
ness or haughtiness of demeanour on the part of a Christian 
pastor. But though I abstain from any allusion to cases 
of the kind in so far as living ministers are concerned, I 
may be permitted to mention a striking illustration of my 
views in the matter, which occurred many years ago in the 
case.of parties who are now dead. An evangelical clergy- 
man of the church of Scotland with whom I had a slight 
personal acquaintance, was, perhaps, one of the greatest 
admirers, numerous as these were, which the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott, author of the Commentary vn the Buble, had. 
So great was his admiration of the works of Mr. Scott, that 
having occasion to come on a visit to England, he deter- 
mined on going fifty miles out of his way, for the double 
purpose of having the gratification of seeing him, and as. 
suring him how highly he prized his writings. He called 
at his parsonage in the country, and in mentioning that 
he wished to see the celebrated theologian, he was shown 
into his study, where, though in the middle of the day, he 
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loose in his words or conduct; anything like levity in his 
manner, or any appearance of his having caught the spirit 
of the world,—the efficiency of that man’s ministerial la- 
bours is sure to be impaired to an awful extent. 

I was expressing a short time ago to a Dissenting minis- 
ter, my admiration of the able and evangelical preaching 
of the pastor of a Dissenting church ; and added, that I was 
surprised his congregation was not larger. “The reason,” 
said the other, “is, that though an excellent preacher, there 
is a levity in his conduct which is most unbecoming. For 
example,”’ he added, “ Mr. has been known repeat- 
edly to purchase and eat apples in the streets on the Sun- 
day ; and though never charged with any flagrant immo- 
rality himself, some of his most intimate acquaintances are 
very immoral in their conduct.” I speak on this point from 
personal observation. [I have known ministers remarkable 
for their talents as preachers, and whose doctrines were 
evangelical in the highest degree, but whose conduct, with- 
out being positively immoral], was not becoming the gospel, 
—labour for a long succession of years with but very 
limited success. I have heard it remarked times without 
number, of the ministers to whom I allude, “Oh what a pity 
it is that Mr. So-and-so ever comcs out of the pulpit at all; 
how different he is in private from what he is there!” To 
guard against misconception, it may be proper to state, 
that in making these remarks I have no London minister 
in my eye. I make the observations in the hope that they 
may have the effect of causing some preacher of the gospel 
who may feel that they apply in a greater or less measure 
to his c more vigilant in his life and conversation. 
And for the encouragement and consolation of such minis. 
ters as may be conscious that Providence has not sifted 
them with those talents which acquire for men what is 
called popularity, Ict me here observe, that if they only walk 
holily and justly and unblameably before their fellow-men, 
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they may be made the instruments of much greater spiritual 

good than those of far superior talents whose conduct is 

unbecoming the spirit of the gospel. {I am much afraid 

that there are many Christians, both in the ministry and 
out of it, who have never. yet had proper views of the vast 
importance of a blameless example, to their usefulness in 
the world. Example, either for good or evil, exerts a 
mighty influence on the minds of those with whom we as. 
sociate. I believe and am sure, that many a sinner has 
been converted through the still small voice of example, if 
there be not an inaccuracy in the expression, who have 
heard for years the preaching of faithful ministers without 
efiect. It is asilent but most powerful and persuasive lan- 
guage. You hear not its voieey and yet the results show 

that it speaks with the tongue of a trumpet. 

There is one part of the duty of a Christian minister 
which, [ fear, is in many instances too much neglected in - 
the present day, and io which neglect I attribute the 
limited usefulness of many of our popular preachers. My 
allusion is to the visitation of the sick, the afflicted, and 
the dying, in their own bomes. 1 do hold that if there be 
one duty, out of the pulpit, which more than another has a 
special claim on the attention of the minister of the gospel, 
that duty is the visitations to which I refer. I have al, 
ways observed, that the Christian pastor who is most noted 
for the promptitude and cheerfulness with which he visits 
the afflicted and the dying, proves the most uscful man. 
So far from evincing a reluctance to visit the sick or dying, 
when they know that their visits will be well received, 
ministers ought to rejoice in every opportunity of the kind 
that presents itself to them: and they ought té lay aside 
every other occupation and engagement not of a peculiarly 
urgent kind, in order that they may be enabled to avail 
themselves of it. I could point to several preachers in the 
metropolis at-the present time, whose conduct is most cx, 
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emplary in this respect, and who have been remarkably 
successful in imparfing spiritual benefit in the chamber of 
sickness and of impending death. 

But I will not, for obvious reasons, refer to any of them 
by name. I may, however, mention that among evangell- 
cal ministers of the metropolis, lately deceased, Dr. Winter 
stood prominehtly forth in this point of view. He sought 
out cascs of sickness and affliction, not only among his own 
people but wherever he thought his visits would be wel. 
come. And eminently adapted was he, under the divine 
blessing, for turning such opportunities of access to the 
minds of his fellow-creatures, to the best account. He was, 
if I may uso the expression, at home in the house of sor- 
row. If he rejoiced with those who rejoiced, he could also 
weep with those who wept. His was not only.a_ benevo. 
lent, but a sympathizing heart. He felt most tenderly for 
the woes and wretchedness of others. And who but those 
who have themselves been in deep distress, can tell how 
soothing to the sorrowing soul, and how gratcful to the 
suffering heart, are the gentle whisperings of the voice of 
sympathy? ‘There is not a more effectual way of opening 
up an avenue to the human mind. Eyery word which in 
the season of deep distress falls from the lips of a faiihful 
and affectionate minister, comes armed witha double, I had 
almost said a resistless power. 

The history of the church is replete with instances in 
which persons whose licarts had for a long series of years 
been steeled against the truths of the gaspcl, though in the 
habit of attending an evangelical ministry, have at once 
been softened and subdued by the’ private expostulations, 
reasonings, entreatics, and adinonitions of the Christian 
pastor,—when they were extended on the bed of sickness 
or of death. The hour of affliction, or the moment when 
the party has the unmediate prospect of death before him, 
is indecd the season of all others when access to the soul 
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of the sinner may be most confidently expected by a sym- 
pathizing and tender-hearted -visiter. The principal ob. 
structions to the ingress of the gospel into the human mind, 
are then removed. The world has lost all its attractions ; : 
the gloss and the glitter which used to captivate the party’s 
‘eye, have vanished from all things around him; and those 
very objects which most dazzled his vision by their imagi- 
naty splendour, now appear in all their native hideousness 
and deformity. Seciula: pleasures, riches, honours; every 
thing, in a word, which the world ‘can boast of, have not 
only ceased to fascinate but even to interest. They have 
at length been tricd in the balance, and found wanting. 
The-world itself, indeed, may be said to be in a great 
measure shut out from the individual’s mind; and his heart 
is, if there be no impropriety in the expression, predisposed 
to the reception of the gospel, 

What then shall be said of those ministers who neglect 
to avail themselves of such opportunities of usefulness ? 
Well may thcy reflect on their dereliction of duty with fear 
and trembling. Awful, indeed, is the responsibility such 
persons incur. Happy shall I be, if I ever learn, that any 
observations of mine have had the effect of awakening 
the mind of any Christian minister to a sense of his obli- 
gations in this respect. I shall only further add, that 
he who is really faithful to Him in whose service he is 
employed, and faithful to the souts of his fellow-men, will, 
instead of negiccting opportunities or being slow and reluc. 
tant to embrace them, of v'siting those in distress, no matter 
of what kind, be constantly on the watch for such opportu. 
nities, and will cordially tender his most grateful acknow- 
ledgments to those who may call his attention to them. 

In connexion with the best meahs, humanly speaking, of. 
preaching the gospel with effect, I would carnestly recom- 
mend to ministers the adoption of a didactic mode of ad« 
dressing their hearets. It is one of the besetting sins of our 
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modern ministers, that they are so partial to the use of ge- 
neralities, and so fond of indulging in elaborately-reasoned 
passages. Nothing, in my view of the matter, can be more 
out of place, or less calculated to produce a salutary im- 
pression, than this method of addressing an audience. 
How different the sermon of Christ on the mount? How 
different the epietles of Paul and the other apostles? — No. 
thing could be more didactic than that sermon, or those 
epistles. In almost every sentence they contain a senti- 
ment which has a direct practical bearing. If the preach- 
ers of the present day would follow the pattern Set them 
by Christ and his apostles, they would soon perceive a 
great difference in the results produced by their ministry. 

In all preaching, too, the conscience of the hearer ought 
to be kept constantly in view. In the same proportion as 
this is lost sight of, it will be found that a ministry is un- 
productive. On the othcr hand, where the preacher ad- 
dresses himself continuously to the consciences of his hear- 
ers, it will be found that he does not labour in vain. There 
is, I grieve to say it, a lamentable want of a searching min- 
istry in the metropolis at this moment, considering the 
great number-of evangelical pulpits in it. 

And here let me impress on the preachers of the gospel, 
as being closely connected with the point to which I have 
just alluded, the great importance, the indispensable neces- 
sity indeed, of addressing a large portion of thcir discourses 
to the unconverted. To this topic I shall have occasion to 
refer in my noticcs of particular preachers ; but Iam anx. 
ipus, from a decp conviction of its vast importance, to call 
attention to it in this place. Scrmon.after sermon is 
preached by many of our metropolitan ministers, in which 
there is scarcely even an incidental allusion, to say nothing 
of a direct and distinct appeal, to sinners living in their 
unconverted state. The preacher, indecd, addresses his 
hearers as if he conceived they were all believers. This is 
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an awful state of things. Persons in whiose ears the thun. 
ders of Mount Sinai ought to be constantly pealing, scarce- 
ly hear of anything ‘but the privileges, the peace, and the 
prospects of the saints of God. The Bible gives no coun- 
tenance to this system of preaching ; neither is it justified 
by the results it produces. Any preacher may, d@ priort, 
infer, either from the picture which the Scriptures have 
drawn of human nature, or from what he himself has wit- 
nessed of it, that in all mixed assemblages there must be a 
considerabie proportion of those who compose such assem- 
blages, in a state of alienation from God. An inquiry into 
the facts of the case ; an investigation, I mean, relative to 
the life and conversation of all the persons in a mixed con- 
gregation, will conduct the minister to the same conclusion. 
I hold, therefore, that, as in every promiscuous audience 
there must be a greater or less number of individuals 
who are strangers to the regenerating operations of the 
Spirit, no Sermon ought ever .to be preached without a 
direct appeal to their consciences. ‘The denunciations of 
of a broken law ought in the first instance to be hurled at 
their heads, with the view of convincing them of their sins, 
alarming their fears, and extorting from them the inquiry, 
« What must we do to be saved?” and then they are to be 
pointed to the “ Lamb of God. who takcth away the sins of 
the world.” Sec how awful and forcible were the denun- 
ciations which Jesus uttered against those who in his day 
rejected the gospel; and we know cnough of the preaching 
of the apostles, to feel persuaded that they, in this respect, 
followed the cxample of their Lord and Master. The 
thunders of the law, it is sufficiently clear, were largely 
sounded in the ears of Peter’s audience when he converted 
three thousand by one sermon. 

‘ So far I have spoken only of those who live in open sin. 
There is anether class of sinners who stand in equal need 
of being constantly appealed to, and reasoned and remon- 
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strated with: I allude to those whoonly make a profession 
of religion, though they may be regular and even exem- 
plary in the performance of many of its external : duties. 
To point out the difference between such persons ahd 
those who really believe in Christ ; to hold the mirror up 
to the hypocrite ; and to dislodge from their perilous posi. 
tions all who rest their hopes for eternity on any other 
foundation than the finished work of the Redeemer ; to do 
this ought to be a constant part of the Sabbath-day duties 
of the minister of the gospel. How striking and numerous 
the examples of this kind which are set them in the epis- 
tles of the New Testament ! 

I am unwilling to extend this chapter to any great length, 
and yet I cannot refrain from glancing at what I conceive 
to be a great want in the pulpit ministrations of many of 
our metropolitan preachers. I allude to that absence of 
fervour of manner which so extensively obtains both in the 
Establishment and among Dissenters. There is a coldness 
and lifelessness in the manner of many of our evangelical 
preachers, which in my. judgment is greafly to be deplored. 
They go through their discourses with as much sceming 
indifference and formality, as if it were a positive sin to 
evince anything like warmth of fecling or interest in their 
subject. Such persons consider an impassioned mode of 
addressing their hearers as no better than a species of rant- 
ing. All I shall say in reference to this is, that if it be 
ranting, it were well for those who are committed to their 
charge, if they ranted a little more than they do. My own 
conviction is, that ranting, in the propcr acceptation of the 
term, relates principally, if not exclusively to one’s matter. 
A man can only be said with any propriety of speech to be 
ranting, when he suffers his feclings to get the better of his 
judgment, and is hurried away into cxtrava gances of thought 
and expression. [ can conceive it quite possible that a 
preacher’s mind may be so deeply interested in the truths he 
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is proclaiming, as to impart a more than ordinary vehe.- 
mence to his manner, without in the slightest degree trans. 
gressing the dictates of a sound judgment. Whitefield 
was a striking instance in point. He threw his whole 
heart and soul into his sermons, and his manner altogether 
was of the most impassioned kind of which we can form 
any conception; and yet we know, from his published 
discourses, that there was nothing extravagant in his mat- 
ter. ‘There is nothing of which I am more thoroughly 
convinced ‘than of this, that could the great body of our 
evangelical ministers be only prevailed on to infuse into the 
delivery of their discourses gréater fervour of feeling, their 
ministrations would be attended with happy results to an 
extent of which they have at present no conception. We 
read with amazement of the effects produced by the preach- 
-ing of Whitefield. Why soamazed? The secret of his 
success consisted entirely in the energy of his delivery. 
Let any one preach in the cold and unimpassioned manner 
which now unhappily prevails to so great an extent in our 
churches and chapels, the very sermons—for many of them 
are published—which prodyced such extraordinary results 
when delivered by Whiteficld; let this be done, and any 
one may predict with perfect safety, that those sermons will 
produce no greater impression than would be produced by 
any of the ordinary discourses of one of the most common. 
place ministers of the present day. I will go still farther 
than this. I feel as entirely persuaded in my own mind as 
{ ever did of the truth of anything not susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration, that if a sermon which has no pre- 
tensions to either sentiment or language beyond the cir- 
cunistance of the matter consisting of the leading truths of 
the gospel, and the language is such as is intelligible, be 
delivered: with the fire and fervour of manner I am recom. 
mending, and another sermon, exhibiting in every particular 
ihe-highest order of intellect, be delivered in the cold and 
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lifeless way I-am condemnimg; [I feel, I say, nrpst entirely 
assured, that if two such- sermons be preached in the oppo- 
site ways to which I have alluded, the first will preduce the 
greatest, and most permanent,and most salutary impres.- 
sion. I have had abundant evidence of this. I have heard 
sermons preached by men who were pigmics in intellect and 
mere novices in literature, compared with certain other 
preachers whom J have heard about ‘the same time; and ° 
yet the effect produced by the ministrations of the former 
was incomparably greater than that produced by the preach. 
ing of the latter ; simply because, that while the untalented 
minister was energetic and impassioned in his manner, the 
delivery of the highly intcllectual preacher exhibited no 
symptoms of warmth or feeling. 

What but the animation, or if the term be preferred, the 
enthusiasm of manner which characterized the preaching 
of the earlier Wesleyan Methodists, produced such mighty 
effects on the minds of those to whom they addressed them- 
selves? And to what but to the zeal and ardour with which 
the gospel is in so many cases preached in America, are we 
to ascribe the revivals of religion which have recently taken 
place in so many parts of that country ? The doctrines were 
essentially the same in both cases as those which were 
preached in other evangelical pulpits, without producing 
similar results, If ministers would make an impression on 
the minds of their hearors, they must first show that their 
own minds-are impressed : if they would speak ¢o the heart, 
they must speak from the heart. 

Let not the purport of my observations be misunderstood. 
Tam not advocating a mode of preaching which would ad. 
dress itself to the feelings -only. What I am anxious to 
witness in the ministrations of our modern preachers IS, an 
effort to influence the feelings and enlighten the mind at 
the same time. And there is nothing. incompatible in this. 
The feelings may not only be reached, but powerfully in. 
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fluenced, while ‘the judgment, so far from being outraged, 
will give its cool and deliberate sanction to the- propriety 
of the emotions felt. If there may be, and in some cases is, 
a religion which is entirely one of the feelings, and is, con- 
sequently, no religion at all: there may be—and there is 
reason to fear there are too many instances of the kind— 
a religion which is one of the understanding only ; a religion 
with which the heart or soul has nothing to do, and which 
therefore has, in the srght of Him who requires on the part 
of all his creatures an unreserved surrender of their hearts, 
as little of real-piety in it as the religion.of the greatest 
fanatic that ever lived. In all true religion there must be 
a blending of the judgment with the are union of 
the understanding with the heart. 

The great truths of the gospel not only commend them- 
selves to the understanding of ‘mankind, but ought to 
affect and influence the heart. Their infinite importance 
and eternal bearings, ought surely to awaken the deepest 
interest in the minds of all; especially of those who, frem 
their professedly applying themselves to their constant 
study, may be presumed to be more alive to their unuttera. 
ble momentousness than mankind generally are. That 
ministers, therefore, should tatk of the great verities of the 
gospel with as much coldness and Janguor of manner as if 
they were sp¢aking on topics of the most trifling interest, 
is not only surprising, but is.a positive anomaly. What 
avails it that they expatiate on the infinite importance of 
the doctrines. they deliver, when their manner does not cor- 
respond with their words ? If, I repeat, they would impress 
the reality and importance of divine truth on others, they 
must show that they feel its importance and reality them- 
selves. They must not deliver their sermons in such a way 
as would lead their hearers to suppose that they considered 
themselves engaged in the performance of an irksome task. 
They must preach in such a manner as will convince those 

3% 
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to whom they address themselves that their heart is in tlic 
work—that they speak, because they belizeve—that they 
expostulate and cxhort, because they feel. 

It was one of the happiest and truest things that ever 
Horace gayc utterance to, when he said,.“that those who 
would convince others, must first show that they are them- 
selves convinced.” If this observation holds good in every 
case, it applies with special force in the case of ministers ; 
inasmuch as the unbeliever or seeptic is apt to suspect them 
of preaching a certain class of doctrincs merely beeausc 
they live by the ministerial profession. When such per- 
sons see the preachers ef the gospel delivering their sermons 
with coldness and indifference, they only become the more 
confirmed in their ungenerous suspicions. Let the Chris- 
tian minister only evince that warmth of feeling and that 
earnestness of manner, which I am recommending, and 
neither the deist nor the sceptic will be able to resist the 
conviction that there is a truth and reality in religion. 
When a great orator of antiquity was asked what was the 
first requisite of effective oratory, his answer was “ Action ;”’ 
when asked what was the second, his reply was, “ Action ;” 
and when the question was put to him what was the third, 
his answer was still the same. His meaning was, that 
action was every thing in oratory. I cannot say of ear- 
nestness.of manner, that it is everything in preaching ser- 
mons; for preaching the truth is of greater importance ; 
but I do say, that next to sound evangelical doctrine, an 
earnest or impassioned manner is that from which the 
Christian minister may anticipate the happiest results, 

Why, the majority of our preachers ought to read their 
own condemnation in this respect, in the conduct of those 
who deal in the fictions of the drama and the law. The 
anecdote of Garrick and the clergyman. is well known. [ 
myself have had occasion to relate it in another work.* 


* The Bench and the Bar. 
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The reason assigned by.the great tragedian for the little 
impression produced by the preaching of the gospel, while 
such powerful effects were produced by the representation 
of mere dramatic fictions, was the correct one. “ We re- 
present fiction,” says Garrick, “as if it were truth, while 
you preach truth as if it were fiction.” The actor, in other 
words, throws his whole soul into his part; he identifies 
himself so closely, for the time, with the imaginary charac- 
ter he undertakes to personate, as to forget everything else. 
With him gll is feeling, though a feeling created and fos- 
tered by artificial means. It is the same in the case of 
advocates in our courts of-law. Even when ‘they know 
they are virtually uttering falsehood, inasmuch as they are 
speaking against their convictions and against the plain 
facts of the case, they contrive to throw so much feeling 
into their speeches, and evince so much zcal for their cli- 
ents, as‘to produce a powerful impression on all who are 
present. And shall, then, the minister of the Gospel suffer 
it to be said, that while persons dealing in fiction, or in 
truths which are but of slight and temporary interest, ex- 
hibit so much fire and force and feeling of manner, they 
utter‘truths of infinite and undying importance without any 
marked indication of feeling—without any warmth or fer- 
vour of manner? Let them arouse themeclves from: their 
tameness and want of energy, and let them speak with 
the zeal and animation which become their subject. Let 
them show that their breasts are agitated by a sense-of the 
unspeakable importance of the message they are called to 
deliver. Out of the abundance of their hearts, let their 
mouths speak. Let them do this, and with the Divine 
blessing, they may rely on a measure of success attending 
their ministrations, of which they have had no previous 
example, 

- If the preachers of the gospel would only ule a point 
of meditating more frequently on the inexpressible impor. 
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tance of the truths they are about to deliver, the: circum. 
stanee could not fail to corduce in a great degree to the 
warmth and carnestness of manner whtch I am so anxious 
to see universally exhibited by those who are called to min- 
ister in holy things. In their own minds, and in their 
moments of calm reflection, they are fully persuaded of the 
unutterable importance of the doctrines of the gospel; but 
the very circumstance of being called habitually to preach 
those doctrines, has so necessary a‘tendency to familiarize 
the mind with them, as to render them at times, in so far 
as Mere appearance goes, less alive to their infinite mo- 
mentousness. ‘This ought to be carefully guarded against. 
I would urgently press on ‘ministers the propriety of making 
a point, an hour or two before ascending the pulpit, of medi- 
tating on the importance of the truths they are‘about to- 
deliver, and of praying, that their minds may not only fvel 
that importance, pue that their manner may snow that 
they do so. 

Ministers dwell on the responsibility incurred by their 
people in hearing the gospel: they ought most sedulously 
to cultivate and to exhibit a deep sense of the fearful re- 
sponsibility whtch attaches to themselves as preachers of 
that gospel. This would contribute in no inconsiderable 
degree to that zeal and fervour of manner which I am 
pressing on the attention of ministers. 

If Cicero could say that he never began an oration, even 
when in the zenith of his reputation, without fear and trem. 
bling, how deep ought to be the anxiety of a preacher of the 
gospel, when he stands up to deliver a message which, ac- 
cording as it is received or rejected will diminish or increase 
the guilt of his hearers; a message, in other words, which 
bears most closely on their eternal destinies. If this anxiety 
be felt to the extent it ought, it will be sure to be evinced in 
that impassioned earnestness of manner which I hold to be 
so essential to the successful preaching of the gospel. 
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Onc word more, and [ will bring my obscrvations to a 
close. It would be found eminently conducive to the 
warmth and fervour of manner which I have thus at so 
much length urged‘ on the attention of ministers, if they 
endeavoured to guard against forgetting that they are 
themselves personally as deeply interested in the truths 
which they deliver, as arc the audience to whom those 
truths are addressed. I know.that ministers are in- the 
habit of overlooking, or rather net remembering, this sol. 
emn fact. They forget themselves in their hearers. Jn- 
stead of doing so, they ought to-reflect that they have as 
much need of applying to their own minds the doctrines 
and precepts they deliver, as their hearers have. Perhaps 
one of the most powerful appeals ever made to sinners from 
any pulpit,—for it was an appeal which so aroused and 
alarmed the audience who heard it, that the hair of hun. 
dreds stood on end, and the bloed of others curdled in their 
veins, while many actually 1use up unvuusciously in their 
pews; perhaps, I say, one of the ‘most powerful appeals 
ever inade .in the pulpit, was that made by the cclebrated 
French preacher, Masaillon, when referring to the small 
number of those who shall be saved, he exclaimed, “ Now 
I ask you (and connecting my own lot with yours, I ask it 
with dread) were Jesus Christ to appear in this temple, 
in the midst of this assembly, to judge us, to make the 
dreadful scparation betwixt the. goats and the shecp, do 
you believe that the greatest number of us would be placed 
at his right hand? -Do you believe that the number would 
at least be equal? Do you believe there would even be 
found ten upright and faithful servants of the Lord, when 
formerly five cities could not furnish so many ? ‘I ask you. 
You know not; and I know not. Thou alone, O my God, 
knowest who belong to thee!” Massillon was one of those 
preachers who identified his own interests with those of his 
hearers. He felt on his own mind the influence of the 
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truths which he addressed to athers$ and hence the ex- 
traordinary fervour and earnestness of manner which he 
displayed. Would that all our ministers of the present day 
were cqually impressed with the conviction that they are 
individually as deeply interested in the truths they preach; 
as are their hearers! Then should we witness an unction, 
und earnestness and energy in their ministrations, which 
in tho case of great numbers, even of those whose views 
are perfectly evangelical, we look for in vain. 

I trust thaf no one will misunderstand the purport of my 
observations, in thus so earnestly recommending a greater 
warmth and animation of manner than. usually prevail in 
our pulpits. I hope that no one will for a moment suppose 
that [am recommending that extravagant gesticulation which 
is sometimes to bo witnessed in public speakers. Nothing 
of the kind. It is not in gesture alone that the right sort 
of earnestness of manner consists. The movements and 
glances of the vye, the zeuvral expression of the cuunte- 
nance, and the tones of the voice, have as much to do with 
the manner of preaching which I am pressing on the-adop- 
tion of ministers of the gospel, as any motions of the. body 
or of the arms. And in order that while a ‘preacher’s 
manncr is earnest, there should be nothing oulrageous or 
unnatural about it, I would impress on those who occupy 
the pulpits of our land, that they should carcfully study 
oratory. We know how carefully that science was studied 
by Demosthenes, and the other distinguished orators of 
antiquity ; and we know with what care it has been studied 
by all those actors who have acquired eminence: in their 
profession. Why, then, should it not be studicd with an 
equal, if not with still greater assiduity, by the preachers 
of the. gospel? George Whitefield was duly alive to its 
yalue; hence the great attention which he paid to it, 
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Tur Rev. Dr. Waven, of Wells Street Chapel, Oxford 
Street, belonged, as is generally known, to a body of dis- 
senterg from the church of Scotland, called Seceders. For 
nearly half a century did he preside over the church and 
congregation in Wells Street, with great satisfaction to his 
people, and, there can be no doubt, corresponding happiness 
to himself. 

He was a man of deep and unaffected piety. His bo- 
som ever glowed with love 10 God, and love to his fellow- 
men. The uppermost object in his mind was to promote 
the glory of his Creator, and the present and future happi- 
ness of mankind. Few of his contemporary ministers of 
the gospel were so unremitting and zealous in their efforts 
to do good, by preaching for, and otherwise labouring to 
insure the success of all socictics and institutions which 
were established with a view to advance the cause and 
kingdom of Christ. He was one of the fathers of the 
London Missionary Society. His heart was at all times, 
bound up in that institution, and he had the gratification 
of secing it, before he dicd, not only spreading itself 
throughout the whole of the civilized world, but carrying 


the glad tidings of salvation to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. - : 
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merely because on matters of church government, or on 
doctrinal topics of minor importance, they happened to en- 
tertain different opinions, So, on the other hand, there 
was nothing which afforded him a higher delight, than to 
see the various sects holding evangelical views of divine 
truth, merging in their intercourse together all their deno- 
minational peculiarities, and co-operating with each other 
in a spirit of brotherly affection and esteem, in establishing 
and extending bible societies, missionary and other religious 
institutions, and in doing whatever lay in their power to 
promote the cause of pure and undefiled religion in the 
world. And he was eminently successful in his endcav- 
ours to unite Christians of different denominations in the 
bonds of love and respect. For this he was peculiarly 
adapted by Providence. Not only were his scholastic and 
general attainments such as could not fail to command the 
respect of all who felt disposed to do homage to intellect, 
but his eminent picty and singularly open and generous 
disposition, insured the affection of all who happened to 
become acquainted with him. 

I know of nothing which is more unbecoming than the 
jealousies and heart-burnings; the cold look and the angry 
tone, which are, [ regret to say, so common among Christians 
of different views on the lesser points of religion. I have 
touched on this topic in a former work ; but I cannot help 
referring to it again. How many, in cases where no doubt 
can exist as to the personal piety of the parties, refuse to 
each other the right hand of fellowship. With what an 
acrimonious spirit are our religious controversies often car. 
ried on. Would I were not constrained to characterize 
the conduct of some Christians in still stronger terms. Is 
it not, alas! in many cascs but too evident, that both par- 
ties are actuated by feelings of malevolence towards cach 
other? Do they not often resort to the presumptuous cx- 
pedient of arraigning each other’s motives? thus having 
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the awful hardihood to usurp, in effect, the province and 
prerogative of the Most High. Surely Christians have 
irials and crosses enough, both from without and from 
within, without thus making new crosses and trials to them- 
selves. The bond of union in the Christian world is suffi- 
ciently clear. Wherever men hold the great Head; 
wherever their hopes for time and for eternity rest exclu- 
sively on the atonement of Immanucl, they ought to be 
united together heart and hand. This by no means im- 
plies a compromise of principle. It is quite compatible 
with the most rigid adherence to what each may conceive 
to be the right view of divine truth. With all Dr. Waugh’s 
allowance for those who differed from, and with all the 
liberality and love with which he regarded them, no man 
was more ready at all times, to stand up for his own pecu- 
liar notions. 

Dr. Waugh was intimately conversant with the profane 
literature of modern as well as of ancient times. He was 
a great admirer of genius wherever he saw it. With the 
plays of Shakspeare and the poems of Burns, he was ex- 
ceedingly well acquainted. And such was his admiration 
of the beauties with which the works of these two writers 
abound, that he could not help occasionally quoting them in 
the pulpit. I need not, however, say that he was very careful 
as to the passages he quoted, and that he always gave them 
a turn which neither of their authors ever contemplated. 
The well known phrase in Hamlet’s soliloquy, “Ay, there’s 
the rub,” was a favourite one with him, when he had, if I 
may so speak, pushed his hearers into a sort of corner in 
reference to spiritual matters; and as he used the phrase 
he generally accompanicd it with a flourish of his right hand 
in the air. But perhaps of all the quotations which he ever 
made from profane writers, none surprised his people so 
much as one he made from one of Burns’s songs, on @ 
sacramental occasion. I am indebted for the anecdote to 
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a lady who was at the time, and continued till his death, 
one of his members. The communicants were scated at 
the sacramental table, and he, according to the custom of 
the Presbyterian church of Scotland, was addressing them, 
or as it is technically called, “serving the table,” previous 
to the distribution of the elements. In the middle of his 
address he said, as nearly as my informant could remember 
the words, “ You are all, communicants, acquainted with 
the popular song of your countryman, in which, speaking 
of the warm affection which a lassie* cherishes for her 
lover, he represents her as saying, 


‘6 His very foot, there’s music in’t 
As he comes up the stairs.” 


A feeling of surprise at a quotation from such a writer as 
Burns, on such a solemn occasion as that on which they 
were at the time met, was simultaneously experienced by 
all present ; and every one wondercd in his own mind, how 
the Doctor could convert such lines to a spiritual purpose. 
He soon satisfied them on the point. Proceeding in his 
address, he observed, “ Well, then, communicants, if such 
be the affection which one human being bears to another, 
as that the mere footsteps of the party loved should be 
as music to the ears of the lover, how swect ought the 
sound of the footsteps of Jesus to be in your ears, as he 
comes to you in the ordinanec which you are now met to 
observe ; for in the ordinance of the Supper he does come 
to his disciples in a peculiar sense.” J am not an advocate 
for quotations in the pulpit from authors of such loose moral 
notions as Shakespeare and Burns, but I am sure that every 
Scotchman must have been struck with the singular feli- 
city of the one in question. 

Dr. Waugh could enjoy an innocent joke with as much 


* A young woman, 
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zest as any one; and few men could tell a humorous story 
with better effect. A reverend friend of his has told me, 
that he has often hcard him relate a short anecdote, though 
at the expense of the body to whom he belonged. The 
anecdote was this. A worthy but blunt old man, living in 
the part of Scotland from which Dr. Waugh came, had 
been so sand-blind from his youth, as to be unable to read 
without the help of glasses of a greatly magnifying power, 
and even then not without difficulty and pain. Being, 
however, a lover of the Scriptures, he made one of his sons, 
a little boy about thirteen years of age, read a portion of 
them every night. The old man, I should here remark, was 
a most rigid Scceder. He could scarcely be brought to 
admit that piety could exist among any other body of Chris- 
lians. One evening, before going to bed, the son was 
reading the usual chapter, and he happened to light on that 
one in Timothy, in which it is said that the time will come 
when “wicked men and evil seducers shall wax worse and 
worse.” The boy, by mistake,—and we all know such 
mistakes will happen,—read “seceders” for the word “se- 
ducers.” “Eh! fats that ye say, laddic*?” exclaimed the 
worthy man in his own hasty manner. “Just read that 
verse again.” The boy read the verse a second time, and 
again fell into the same crror. “Just lat me see the buik,” 
said the honest, but blunt Seceder, and as he spoke he 
hastily stretched out his hand and snatched the Bible from 
the hands of hisson. His glasses were forthwith produced, 
and got some half-dozen extra-rubs with his handkerchief 
before he adjusted them on his nose. He looked at the 
verse, and sceing but very imperfectly, commenced spelling 
the word. “Se—se—se—”. He then, owing to his de- 
ficient vision, mistook the three intervening letters, “duc,” 
but read the remaining three, “ers,” quite correctly. Find- 
ing that the two first and the three last letters of the word 


* Anglicé, boy. 
4* 
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answered for the term “seceders,” the poor man thought 
that was actually the word. His confusion on thus fancy- 
ing that the denomination to which he belonged, was ex- 
pressly condemned in one of the epistles of St. Paul, was 
inexpressible. He uttered, or rather half uttered, a signifi- 
cant “ humph,” and followed it up with the remark, closing 
the book as he spoke, ‘ Johnny, lad, that'll do for the 
nicht.” 

Another amusing anecdote, which Dr. Waugh used to 
tell with great spirit, has been communicated to me by one 
of the most distinguished literary writers of the day—a gen- 
tleman who has on several occasions been a gratified lis- 
tener while the Doctor was relating it:—A singularly pious 
but exceedingly simple-minded and blunt-mannered Scotch- 
man, named John Adams, who had been long employed 
about the farm-steading of the late duke of Buccleugh, had 
been provided with a better situation by his Grace, in the 
service of George the Third, then residing at Windsor 
Castle. The Duke had previously mentioned tothe King 
that John was a man of decidedly religious habits, and that 
therefore, though otherwise a most trustworthy and diligent 
servant, he would feel uncasy in his mind if he were asked 
to work on the Sabbath-day. The King, who had himself 
more correct notions regarding the sanctity of the Sabbath 
than usually obtains either in palaces or in the mansions of 
the nobility, said that he venerated the man for his religious 
strictness, and that he would not be asked to do anything 
which could do violence to his views respecting the way in 
which that day ought to be observed. In the course of a 
little time, the King and John got very familiar together, 
and at length the monarch frequently gave him the key of a 
small cellar in which he kept some wine* of his own; de- 


* This monarch, though he did not drink to excess, was exceedingly 
fond of Madeira, and always kept for his own use a certain quantity of 
it in a small cellar, to which even the Queen was not allowed access. 
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siring John to fetch one bottle, or two bottles, as the case 
might be. One Sabbath evening, the King called John, 
and said he wanted him to fetch a bottle of Madeira from 
his cellar. George accompanied John to the cellar, to see 
that the right wine was taken, and that the door was again 
locked. As John attempted to put the key into the lock, 
his hand shook in a very marked manner; so much so, in- 
deed, that some time elapsed before he could get the door 
opened. The King observing this, said, ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter, John, that your hand shakes so much?” 

‘¢ Weel, your Majesty, I’m some thinkin’ it’s because this 
is the Sabbath, and that it’s nae richt to be employed in this 
way on His blessed day.” 

‘¢ John, my good man,” said the monarch, “I respect 
your religious scruples, and ll never ask you to bring me 
wine on a Sunday in future.” 

‘Oh, mony thanks to your good Majesty for that,” ob- 
served John with great emphasis. 

Some time after this, the Duke of Buccleugh happening 
to be on a visit to the King at Windsor Castle, met with 
John, and inquired how he liked his situation. 

‘Weel, your Grace, I would like it unco weel if there 
were a pure gospel ministry in the place; but there’s nae- 
thing o’ the kind. Oh!” he added with a sigh, “if I were 
but settled in Lunnon, (London) to be near good Dr. 
Waugh !” 

‘Well, John,” observed the Duke, “I'll try and see 
whether I cannot gratify your wishes.” 

“Tt would be a great act of goodness if your Grace 
would but just try.” 

“T will, John,” remarked the Duke, as he parted with 
his old servant. 

And he was as good as his word. In about a month after- 
wards he got John appointed one of the porters at the gate 
of Carlton Palace, then the residence of the Prince Regent. 
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In about another month, the Duke having occasion to visit 
the Prince, and having been let in by another porter, found 
John sitting in a dark gloomy looking room inside the gate, 
reading his Bible. ‘+ Well employed, John, as usual,” re- 
marked the Duke. 

‘Is it your Grace I’ve the honour of speakin’ to?” said 
John, raising his head, and looking up through his glasses. 

« Ay,it’s me, John. Well, you’re quite satisfied now, I 
hope, when you have an opportunity of hearing your good 
Dr. Waugh every Sunday.” 

“+ Ah! that’s a great privilege, your Grace, if I use it 
weel,” answered John. ‘“ But,”? he added, * this situation 
is nae the thing yet, your Grace.” 

“ What’s the matter now, John? [ thought you would 
have been quite comfortable here.” 

‘‘Ah! this is a sad, sad place, your Grace,” observed 
John, shaking his head and heaving a sigh. 

‘In what respect, John?” 

‘This way, your Grace,—that the Prince is nae better 
than he should be. He sometimes gies me little rings and 
trinkets, as he calls them,—things that I would nae gie five 
saxpences for a cart load of, and he asks me to go and 
leave them ina shop in the Haymarket, and bids me say 
I’m from the Prince, and that then they’ll give me any sum 
of money that I ask for them. And surc enough I’ve gotten 
pounds this way, when the trinkets were not worth a white 
shilling.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got to complain of, John ?” 

‘“ Dear bless me, no, your Grace. They keep such late 
hours here as to turn the nicht into morning ; and fat’s mair 
than a’ that, it was only last night that the Prince came 
hame at three o’clock in the morning with twa uncommonly 
braw* leddies, one on each arm, and baith with faces as 
red’s a harvest-moon.” 


* Klegantly dressed. 
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“Well, John,” said the Duke; I see you are quite out 
of your element here. I think we must send you back to 
Scotland, and see to make some provision for you there.” , 

‘Oh! will your Grace be so good,” shouted John, half 
ecstatic at the thought of returning to his own moral and 
religious country. “If ye do I’ll bless your Grace as lang 
as I’m able to speak a word or think a thought.” 

In a few days afterwards the Duke returned and inform- 
ed John that he had mentioned his case to the King, and 
that his Majesty had agreed to settle a pension of fifty 
pounds a year on him in his own country, as long as he 
lived. 

The simple-minded honest-hearted man, literally shed 
tears of joy and gratitude on hearing the intelligence. He 
immediately returned to his own country, where he lived 
happily for many years, and dicd in the full faith and peace 
of the gospel. 

Dr. Waugh’s speeches at meetings of religious societies 
were often droll as well as ingenious, and their drollery was 
greatly heightened by the profusion of words pronounced 
in the broad Scotch, which he introduced into them. I re- 
member hearing him, about twenty years ago, make a 
speech at a Bible Society Meeting held in Spa Fields Cha- 
pel, and at which Dr. Collyer presided: in which speech 
there was one passage which struck me as very odd. He 
was reproaching Christians for not making greater exertions 
with a view to the extension of their religion throughout 
the world, and then went on to say— If Mahomet were 
alive and in London at this moment, I could fancy that he 
would waylay me some Sabbath-day when going to the kirk,* 
and giein me a slap in the face wi’ his Alcoran, 
would say, ‘ Dr. Waugh, ye Christians ocht to be ashamed 
o’ yoursells and your religion; for here am J, who am seven 
hundred years younger than the Founder o’ your system, 


* Church or chapel. 
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and here is my Alcoran, seven hundred years younger than 
your New Testament, and yet our religion has made far 
greater progress in the world than yours has done. Fie, 
fie upon you, Christians !”’ The Doctor then went on to 
show that the reproof of Mahomet would be quite just, and 
to argue from the fact the neccssity of Christians making 
much greater exertions for the spread of the gospel, than 
they had yet made. 

Dr. Waugh was exceedingly kind to, and was at all 
times accessible by young men studying for the ministry ; 
and by them he was beloved to a degree amounting to a 
species of idolatry. | When any one was about to be exa- 
mined by ministers as to his progress in his studies at either 
of the Dissenting Theological Institutions in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, he was delighted beyond measure 
when he ascertained that Dr. Waugh was to be present. 
And well the students might, on such occasions, wish the 
presence of the Doctor; for he had in many instances in- 
terposed with effect on their behalf when treated with unne- 
cessary roughness by others. No man, perhaps, was more 
rigid and severe, I should indeed say positively cruel, in his 
examination of the students of divinity, than the late Rev. 
Matthew Wilks. On one occasion, four or five years be- 
fore Dr. Waugh’s death, he had badgered and brow-beaten 
a young man to such a degree, that he was scarcely able to 
‘answer the plainest question. ‘“ Man,” said Mr. Wilks, 
*‘ you'll never be fit for the ministry. You seem to know 
nothing at all. Can you tell the difference between Moses 
and me?” ‘Hoot, toot, Mr. Wilks,” interposed Dr. 
Waugh, unable any longer to remain a silent spectator of 
such harsh treatment; “ Hoot toot, Mr. Wilks, ye should 
na’ put such a question as that to the lad; but if ye like, 
I’ll tell ye the difference between Moses and you: Moses 
was the meekest of men.” 

The answer was felicitous in the highest degree ; all pre- 
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sent except Mr. Wilks enjoyed the witticism. Mr. Wilks 
put no further questions to the young man ; and those which 
others put were answered in a very satisfactory manner. 

Dr. Waugh had a quick perception of the intellectual as 
well as moral qualities of those with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and he was, in most cases, correspondingly happy in 
conveying to others, in a few words, what his opinions in 
this respect were. Speaking to a friend of mine, of Row- 
land Hill’s fertile imagination, and in many respects origi- 
nal mind, he happily characterized that eccentric man as 
one who had an inexhaustible supply of gems at command, 
but was incapable of stringing them together, or so arrang- 
ing them as to produce their proper effect. 

He was very partial, especiaily in the latter part of his 
life, to the use of scriptural phraseology, even when con- 
versing on the ordinary concerns of the world; but never 
did his use on such occasions of the words of inspiration 
give rise to an irreverent idea; not even when if used by 
other ministers under the same circumstances, they would, 
in a greater or less measure, have produced that effect. 
The last instance of the kind communicated to me occurred 
a year or two before his death, and the circumstances under 
which it did take place, showed in a striking manner his 
own disinterestedness, and kindness of heart to others. 

One day while a friend of his, a professional gentleman 
recently arrived from Scotland, was with him in his study, 
several individuals connected with charitable societics called 
upon him, with the vicw of ascertaining in what form it would 
be most agrccable to his feelings to receive a small testimo- 
nial of their respect for his character and of their sense of 
his services to those socictics,—which it had been resolved 
upon by themselves and others like-minded with them, to 
present him with. His answer was to the effect, that he 
felt exceedingly obliged to them for their contemplated 
kindness, but that he was now too old to receive any such 
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testimonials ; ‘ but,” he added, (patting the gentleman on 
the shoulders,) “this is a young callant, a friend of mine 
that has just come up frae Scotland: I shall be greatly 
obliged if you can in any way forward his professional views. 
‘ Whatsoever you do unto him, you do unto me.’ ” 

Dr. Waugh had a very commanding person. He was 
about six feet in height, and stoutly made. In later years 
his head was in a great measure bald: what hair remained 
had imparted to it the silvery hue so generally caused by 
advanced age. His face was full; his complexion fresh, 
for one of his great years; and his features were pleasing. 
His eye had the piercing clearness of the eagle’s, and al- 
ways beamed with kindness. He died in 1828, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and the fiftieth of his 
ministry. 


The Rev. MatrrHew WI ks, minister of the Taberna- 
cle in the City Road, and of ‘Tottenham Court Road Cha- 
pel, was, for about half a century, one of the best known 
preachers in London. IIe came to town in early life, and 
soon raised himself to that distinguished station among the 
religious portion of the community, which he ever afterwards 
maintained till the hour of his death. In glancing therefore 
at some of the great and good men whose lives were chiefly 
spent in preaching the gospel of Christ in London, it were 
an unpardonable oversight did I omit to give some notice 
of such a man as Matthew Wilks. There were various 
traits of minor interest in his character which I must pass 
over; contenting myself with a reference to a few of the 
more prominent and important ones; and cven to them, 
I must not advert at any length. 

Mr. Wilks had the reputation of being a singularly 
shrewd man in perceiving the real character of individuals, 
as well as one whose judgment might be more relicd on in 
matters of a secular nature, than that perhaps of any of his 
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contemporary brethren in the ministry. It has been men- 
tioned in private by those friends who had an opportunity of 
knowing something on the subject, that the result of the 
credit he had obtained for possessing an unusually sound 
judgment, was his being consulted, in the course of his long 
ministerial career, in the making of a greater number ot 
wills, and his being appointed one of the executors of such 
wills, than any other man of his day. A great many cases 
consist with my own knowledge, derived from private 
sources of information, in which he was consulted by Dis- 
senting ministers in circumstances of difficulty, in prefer- 
ence to any other person they knew; and, so far as iny 
knowledge, derived from these peculiar sources of informa- 
tion, extends, the advice he gave was in almost every in- 
stance, as the result proved, the wisest and best that could 
have becn tendered to the parties soliciting it. I could 
name, but for obvious reasons I forbear to do so, some 
cases in which, through his judicious counsel and friendly 
interposition, ministers of the gospel (some of them still liv. 
ing, and among the most popular preachers of the day) were 
cnabled triumphantly te vindicate their character when un- 
justly and artfully assailed in a vital part; and who but for 
that advice and interposition must assuredly have fallen vic- 
tims to the combined ingenuity and malevolence of their 
enemies. 

Of his shrewdness in detecting hypocrisy and discern- 
ing the true points of one’s character, innumerable instances 
are recorded in private circles. As their name is legion, 1 
will not particularize any of them : but will, on the contrary, 
mention one‘instance in which his wonted shrewdness 
failed him, and he became the easy dupe of an ingenious 
swindler. The party in this case having ascertained that a 
certain old rich gentleman, lately returned from abroad, had 
become one of Mr. Wilks’ hearers, and was sufficiently 
known to him by name, though Mr. Wilks was unacquaint- 
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ed with his hand-writing, — drew out, one morning, a cheque 
for one hundred pounds, in the name of the gentleman, on 
a bank in which the latter had no money; and putting on 
the clothes of a fuotman, he called on Mr. Wilks and hand 
ed him the cheque which was enclosed in a sheet of paper, 
intimating the wish of the donor, that it should be given to 
the funds ofa religious society in whose affairs Mr. Wilks 
felt the deepest interest. The reverend gentleman, who had 
a curious drawling way of forcing the words out of his 
mouth, owing to his keeping it in a great measure compress- 
ed while he spoke, remarked as: he inspected the cheque— 
** This—is—a—very—handsome—donation—my—man.— 
T’ll—write—and—thank—Mr. R — for—it.” “Very 
good, Sir,” said the rogue, with the politeness of the class 
of persons to whom he wished for the time to be understood 
as belonging—* Very good, Sir,” and he made a lacquey’s 
bow, and quitted the room. In the course of five minutes 
afterwards he returned in breathless haste, saying he had en- 
tirely forgot that his master had particularly desired him to 
pay an account of ten pounds to a tradesman in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that as he had not the requisite amount with 
him, and the residence of his master was two miles distant, 
he would feel particularly obliged, and so would his master, 
if Mr. Wilks would give him ten pounds out of the hundred 
for which he had got the cheque ; assuring Mr. Wilks that 
the moment he went home, the ten pounds would be return- 
ed to him in a two-penny letter. Mr. Wilks at once hand- 
ed him the ten pounds, and the fellow quitted the apart- 
ment, renewing his protestations as he reached the door, 
that in a few hours the money would be returned to Mr. 
Wilks. He had scarcely got to the street, when the idea 
flashed across the mind of the reverend gentleman, that he 
had possibly been duped. “He mused for a moment, and 
then felt assured of the fact. Striking the palm of his hand 
on hig knee, so as to suit the action to the word, he exclaim- 
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ed in his own peculiar way, * I’m—done ; [’m—done ; I’m 
—done.” The loss of his money he regarded as nothing ; 
but he never could forgive himself for being so easily duped 
by a lacquey-looking rogue. 

Mr. Wilks’ influence over his congregations was perhaps 
greater than that of any other minister over his flock, that 
could'be named. ‘They regarded him with mingled feel- 
ings of the deepest respect and the warmest affection. He 
was their “ dear friend,” as well as “‘ beloved pastor.” No 
one will be surprised, therefore, especially when I add that 
their confidence in his Judgment was unbounded, on being 
informed that his will was, in almost every instance, a law 
to them. Large as were his congregations both in the City 
Road and Tottenham Court Road, and unwieldy as they 
were in many respects, Mr. Wilks preserved the greatest 
union and harmony among them during the long period he 
was their pastor. The differences and dissensions which 
have taken place among them since his death, are unhappily 
too well known, not only to the religious portion of the metro- 
politan community, but to the public generally. 

But it was not merely as regarded the externals of church 
government, that Mr. Wilks exercised a powerful influence 
over the minds of his people. He was eminently successful 
in the conversion of sinners, and in the edification of the 
saints of God. His influence as a preacher of the truths of 
the gospel, was in these respects singularly great, as hun- 
dreds who are still alive are ready to testify. His preach- 
ing was eminently calculated to be useful: he constantly 
aimed at awakening the conscience and reaching the heart. 
His views of truth were sound and clear, and feelingly 
though sometimes roughly expressed. His matter was spirit- 
ual, solemn, and searching. His illustrations were often 
homely, but his character was so highly esteemed by all who 
knew him, whether as a man or as a Christian, that what 
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would not have been tolerated in others, either occasioned 
not a thought, or was overlooked, when coming from hin, - 

Mr. Wilks had a most intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart. Few men have proved morc suc- 
cessful in tracing its various windings, or in exposing the 
fallicies in which the saint as well as the sinner is in the 
habit of entrenching himself. With thousands it was mat- 
ter of surprise, how the reverend gentleman was so success- 
ful in holding the mirror up to the minds of all classes and 
descriptions of his hearers. ‘To me, the thing is of casy ex- 
plication. He had most carefully studied the workings of 
his own mind: he had most attentively watched the opera- 
tions of his own heart in every variety of circumstances in 
which he found himself placed ; and understanding the philo- 
sophy of human nature sufficiently well to know that it is 
essentially the same im one man as in another, except where 
srace has made the difference, he inferred from his own ex- 
perience in his unconverted as well converted state, what 
yassed in the hearts of others. 

Mr. Wilks carefully prepared himself by previous study 
tor his pulpit ministrations. His preparation however, was 
chiefly confined to the matter and arrangement of his dis- 
courses. He always regarded mere style as a thing unwor- 
thy of thought in one who was called to preach Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. Hence his diction had nothing of polish 
in it. He not only did not deal in rounded periods or eupho- 
uiously constructed sentences, but he never felt a desire to 
be considered eloquent, in the sense in which the world usu- 
ally understand the term. He was, however, eloquent as 
regarded the impression his preaching made and the effects 
it produced. His diction was plain, but not slovenly. It 
was always clear from its very plainness. Much of his 
preaching was of a colloquial kind: he often spoke from the 
pulpit to the two thousand people who attended his ministry 
at each of his chapels, just as if he had been sitting in his 
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own easy chair in his study, and conversing with a private 
friend. He scarcely ever delivered a sermon, in the course 
of which he did not say something pointed ; something that 
would make an impression on the mind likely to be retain- 
ed. He was exceedingly partial to the use of short quota- 
tions from our most popular hymns, in illustrating his posi- 
tions. And at the conclusion of his discourses, instead of 
desiring the congregation, as is usually done in the chapels 
in London, to sing, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,” or some other lines of a doxological character, he 
always gave out four, five, or six verses—now and then as 
many as eight—of one of the ordinary hymns, suitable to 
the sermon ; the same as at the commencenient of the ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Wilks was remarkable for his disinterestedness. In 
no action of his life, during the half century he presided over 
the congregations in Tottenham Court Road and the City 
Road, was he known to have his own personal interests in 
view. Even though he procured an increase of salary for 
his colleagues in office, not only would he not solicit, but he 
would not accept, any addition to his own. And what is 
more, though his salary never exceeded two hundred per 
annum, upwards of one hundred of it were regularly given 
away in charity. 

His goodness of heart, no one who knew him ever ques- 
tioned. <A more truly kind-hearted man was not to be met 
with. Yet singular as it may appear, with all his kindliness 
of disposition, he often conducted himself in the roughest 
and even rudest manner which it were possible to conceive. 
The law of kindness was, indeed, in his heart: but there 
was not the slightest trace of it on his lips. It was the re- 
mark of all who ever had any intercourse with him, that a 
kinder heart and harsher manner were never exhibited in the 
same person. 

He was a a diligent reader of the Bible. Ina brief 
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incemoir of him, written by the late Rev. Mr. Sharp, of Crowr 
Street Chapel, Soho, it is stated, that he read it fairly through 
four times every yedr, and that on one occasion he rend it 
through in the almost incredibly short space of thirty days ! 
Tlis texts were often of a most curious kind,-and such as 
none but himself would have thought of choosing. When 
about to preach the annual sermon in Surrey Chapel in 1812, 
on behalf of the London Missionary Society, he gave out 
to the astonishment of all present, the following verse from 
Jeremiah—* The children gather wood, and the fathers kin- 
dle the fire, and the women knead their dough to make cakes 
for the queen of heaven, and to drink offerings unto other 
gods, that they may provoke me to anger.” And yet the 
fvangelical Magazine of that day represented the sermon 
is the most ingenious and most effective ever preached be- 
fore the institution whose cause he advocated. In 1824, 
My. Wilks preached to a crowded audience at Bristol, a 
most impressive sermon, from the single word, ** Afterwards.” 
To learn that any of his people, whether members of the 
church or hearers only, acted inconsistently with the Chris- 
tian character, was on all occasions, the source of the deepest 
sorrow to him. When such information reached him he 
often made use of it in his pulpit tninistrations, but without, 
vf course, making such pointed reference to the individual, 
as that the congregation could discover who the party was to 
whom he referred. An instance of this kind occurred, on 
one occasion, under circumstances which would cause a 
smile, were it not too affecting to think that any regular at- 
tendant on an evangelical ministry, should speak or act in- 
consistently with the Christian character. As he was one 
day passing along one of the streets in the neighbourhood of 
St. Giles’s, he saw two women, in the humbler ranks of life, 
carrying on a most animated war of words with cach other : 
and so equally were they matched, that it would have been 
difficult for those most versed in such matters, to say which 
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of the belligerents was the most skilful and effective in wield- 
ing the weapon of singularly coarse abuse. Mr. Wilks in- 
terposed, and by dintof remonstrance and the threat of call- 
ing the police, eventually succeeded in inducing ane of the 
‘‘ vituperative ” parties to quit the scene of conflict. ‘ Now, 
my good woman,” said Mr. Wilks, to the remaining mili- 
tant, “ are you not ashamed of yourself in having made such 
a disgraceful exhibition 7” 

‘It was the other voman who was the cause of it all,” 
was the answer; the party wishing to shift the blame from 
herself to her antagonist. ) 

‘«« But you ought not to have followed so bad an example.” 

‘«¢ Hooman natur, Sir, could not stand yon voman’s tongue,” 
observed the quondam warrior, still attempting to justify or 
at least to extenuate her conduct. 

‘‘ But religion ought to have taught you better,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Wilks. ‘ May Task,” he added, * what religion you 
are of 2” 

“ The religion of the Tabernacle, Sir. I am a regular 
hearer of Mr. Matthew Wilks ; and a very excellent preach- 
er he is, Sir.” 

It were easier to imagine than describe what were Mr. 
Wilks’ feelings on ascertaining that one of the parties to the 
unseemly exhibition he had witnessed, was one of his own 
stated hearers. The woman never having seen the reve- 
rend gentleman, except in his gown and with his bands, and 
even then only at a distance of nearly the whole length of a 
large chapel, did not recognize him in his ordinary clothes. 
Mr. Wilks, in the excess of his grief and mortification at the 
discovery, alluded to the circumstance in his sermon on the 
following Sabbath day, and fixing his cye on that part of the 
chapel where the free sittings were, and whcre there was 
always a great number of women in the same rank of life 
as she who had described herself as his “regular hearer,” he 


assumed that the majority, if not the whole of that portion of 
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his audience were as bad as she, and then read them one of 
the most severe lectures ever delivered, on the flippancy, the 
coarseness, and the venom of woman’s tongue when unre- 
strained by religion. 

Mr. Wilks was fearless and straight forward in the ex- 
pressions of his opinions on all subjects and on all occasions. 
He never hesitated to rebuke to their face his brother ministers 
when he thought there was any thing inconsistent in their 
conduct. Sometimes this caused unpleasant feelings to- 
wards him on the part of the persons so rebuked. In 
various instances his reproofs were resented, and his right to 
administer them openly questioned. But the only person, so 
faras my knowledge goes, that ever fairly:put Mr. Wilks 
down, when he was acting the part of a censor of other men’s 
conduct, was‘the Rev. Robert Hall. Mr. Wilks, one day, in 
the presence of several ministers and other religious men, 
addressed Mr. Hall, as follows, immediately after the latter — 
had been indulging in those sarcasms, jokes, and ill-natured 
remarks at the expense of other men, to which he was so 
much in the habit of giving utterance :—‘' Mr. Hall we all 
admit you are a great man; some ofus think you are a good 
man ; but I must plainly tell you, that there are many per- 
sons who doubt your Christianity altogether.” 

ss Why so, Sir?” inquired Mr. Hall, in his usual impatient 
and abruptmanner. ‘ Why so, Sir? Why should any man 
doubtmy Christianity, any more than your Christianity, Sir?’ 

‘¢ Because, Mr. Hall,” replicd Mr. Wilks, “ you are so 
much in the habit of making acrimonious remarks and sport- 
ing jokes, at other people’s expense.” 

‘Well, Sir,” returned Mr. Iall, “and what if I some- 
times do? ‘The only difference, Sir, between you and me 
is, that I speak my nonsense in the parlour, and you speak 
yours in the pulpit.” 

Mr. Wilks, strong as were his nerves, was completely put 
down, as the phrase is, by the,combined wit and severity of 
the remark. He was heard afgerwards t@say, that he would 
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never again take upon himself the office of rebuking Mr. 
Hall for any improprieties of speech of which he might be 
guilty in his presence. 

Mr. Wilks’ remarks in conversation were often exceed- 
ingly laconic, though pregnant with meaning. ‘The same 
may he said of many of his letters to private friends. In 
other instances, they were unintelligible as well as laconic, 
until circumstances afforded a clue to their meaning. Be- 
lieving that a certain middle-aged lady of his acquaintance, 
who, in addition to superior talents and decided piety, had the 
attraction of a considerable fortune, would make a suitable 
wife to a minister for whofn he entertained a warm friend- 
ship, he suggested to his reverend friend the propriety of 
having a matrimonial eye in that particular quarter; adding 
that he would write a letter to the lady, of which he could 
make him the bearer, and by that means give him an intro- 
ductionto her. The other said smilingly, not dreaming that 
anything serious would be the result that he would be happy 
to see the lady. Mr. Wilks then took up his pen, and wrote 
to the lady what the other knew must be a very laconic epis- 
tle, though he had not the slightest conception of what were 
its contents. He proceeded to the residence of the lady— 
she had a house of her own—and delivered the letter. She 
had no sooner opened it, which she did in the minister’s pre- 
sence, than she coloured most deeply, and ‘appeared quite 
overcome with confusion. He was no less astonished and 
embarrassed, thinking there might be something ridiculous 
about himself in it. After the lapse of some quarter of a 
minute, the lady so far recovered her self-possession as to 
hand the letter to the Rev. Mr. A ,» remarking, that she 
really had not the slightest idea of what Mr. Wilks meant by 
one portion of it, and begging him to throw some light on it. 
if it were not also beyond his comprehension. The minister, 
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to his unspeakable surprise mingled with confusion, read as 
follows :—* My dear Madam,—Allow me to introduce to 
you my worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. A 





‘If you’re a cat 
You'll smell arat!? * 
‘s Yours truly, 


Matr. WILks.” 


The reverend gentleman protested that the metrical part of 
the epistle was quite as much beyond the limits of his poor 
comprehension, as it was above the understanding of her to 
whom it was addressed. No mattér, it answered the purpose 
of the writer. The parties, after giving up the poetical or 
rather, if there be such a word, the doggrelital part of the 
lettor, as an insuluble emigma, very naturally made a trans- 
ition to the eccentricities of Mr. Wilks, and afterwards from 
one topic of conversation to another, until they became pleas- 
ed with each other’s company. The lady at parting assured 
the reverend gentleman, that she would be most happy to 
have the pleasure of a visit from him at any time that suited 
his convenience ; while he, on his part declared that nothing 
could afford him greater pleasure than calling again at his 
first leisure hour. The “leisure hour” soon arrived. In 
the lapse of a few days he ventured to visit the lady without 
any letter from Mr. Wilks or from any body else : and in the 
lapse of a few months more, they were husband and wife. 

I know of no work from the pen of Mr. Wilks which has 
appeared from the press. The late Rev. Mr. Sharp, as be- 
fore stated, has published a small volume, under the title of 
‘Remains of the Rev. Matthew Wilks,” in which there are 
the skeletons of thirty or forty sermons which Mr. Wilks 
delivered to his people ; from notes taken by one of his hear- 


* The meaning was, that if the lady had sufficient shrewdness she 
would see that the bearer would malte a suitable husband, 
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ers ; but they are too brief to afford any idea of his discourses 
when delivered at length. - 

Mr. Wilks occasionally wrote sacred hymns. .In Mr. 
Sharp’s ‘“‘ Remains” of the reverend gentleman, twenty of 
these are given. They discover no poetic taste, nor have 
they anything else but their piety to recommend them. 
The following is one of the shortést; it is, perhaps, also 
one of the best. It is founded on the sentence in Jeremiah, 
which says, * Do not disgrace the throne of thy glory.” 


“Deep are thy councils, mighty God, 
Too deep for us to trace ; 

Most high and glorious is thy throne, 
In justice, truth, and grace. 


“Thou dost not waver like ourselves, 
Who are of mortal frame ; 

For ever thou dost live and reign, 
Unchangeably the same. 


“¢ With steadfast confidence will we, | 
Unto thy throne apply ; 

For thou wilt not unfaithful be, 

_ Or our requests deny.” 


Mr. Wilks’ personal appearance wasat all times com- 
manding; in the latter years of his life, it was venerable. 
His countenance had a grave expression, but nothing of 
that harshness which any one unacquainted with him, would, 
from his words, have been led to regard as one of the attri- 
butes of his character. His face, though of the oval con- 
formation, was full, and had fewer wrinkles than might be 
expected, in one who had attained the advanced age of 
seventy. He had a double chin, which was more apparent 
frém the circumstance of his not wearing a collar to his 
shirt. His brown wig contributed in some degree to make 
him look younger than he really was. His eyes were dark, 
and retained their lustre and quickness to thelast. He had 
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a high, well-developed forehead, and looked altogether het- 
ter than persons of his advanced age usually do. He died 
in 1829. The estimation in which he was held, was best 
shown by the fact, that upwards of ten thousand persons 
accompanied his remains to the place of their interment in 
Bunhill Fields. Mr John Wilks, so many years the mem- 
ber for Boston, is one of Mr. Matthew Wilks’ sons. 


The Rev. Wittiam Howe ts, of Long Acre Episcopal 
Chapel, was a minister of the gospel whose memory will 
be cherished with the deepest affection by all who knew 
him, to the latest moments of their existence. Seldom has 
an instance occurred of an cqually devoted attachment on 
the part of a congregation to their pastor, as that which Mr. 
Howels’ people cherished towards him. When he closed 
his earthly career, his hearers felt and sorrowed as if they 
had individually lost a near relative. He was not only a 
remarkably faithful minister of the gospel, but a singularly 
pious man, both in his closet and in all the relations of life. 
There were a spirituality in his sermons and a heavenly- 
mindedness in his private thoughts and public conversations, 
which are not often to be met with even among those most 
distinguished for their attaimments in the divine life. Un- 
able to restrain the holy breathings and aspirations of his 
soul, he was in the habit of so far transgressing the require- 
ments of the Church, as to discard the set form of prayers 
which she has prescribed to be used before and after the 
sermon, and to substitute for them his own extemporaneous 
addresses to a throne of grace. His prayers in public were 
generally short, but they were pervaded by a spirit of fer- 
vent piety, and were, at the same time, unusually compre- 
hensive. A little volume of Mr. Howels’ prayers has been 
published, and has been largely circulated among pious peo- 
ple. It is full of spiritual breathings : it abounds with de- 
votional gems of inestimable value. 
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As a preacher, Mr. Howels had several very striking 
qualities about him. There was an earnestness in his man- 
ner which arrested the attention of his hearers, and made it 
in some measure impossible for even their thoughts to wan- 
der for many moments at a time, and which kept their eyes 
constantly fixed on him. I wish, in saying this, to be un- 
derstood as speaking of Mr. Howels’ usual manner. Like 
every other preacher of the gospel, but more especially 
those preachers who, like him, address their congregations 
extemporaneously, he had his moments of comparative lan- 
guor and depression. These, however, were of but rare 
occurrence. When he did on any occasion feel himself de- 
ficient in his wonted earnestness; when, in other words, he 
felt his heart less cordially engaged in the work of preach- 
ing than usual, it pained his mind to a degree of which none 
but himself could form any conception. On one such oc- 
casion he actually brought his sermon to an abrupt conclu- 
sion, when not much more than half through it; not be- 
cause he wanted matter or words, but because he did not 
feel himself at the time in a right frame of mind for preach- 
ing. His heart was not exercised as he could wish, neither 
did he think there was sufficient spirituality in his discourse. 
He mentioned this to his people before sitting down, adding 
that he thought it much better not to speak at all than to 
preach without a proper savour of godliness. In some of 
his more happy moments there were an unction in his mat- 
ter, and a fervour and fluency in his manner, which looked 
like inspiration itself. I have met with some of those who 
were members in his church, who speak in terms approach- 
ing to rapture of the burning fervour and almost angelic 
spirituality, which characterized many of his addresses to 
his people. His style of preaching was searching and ex- 
perimental. His great aim always was to reach the con- 
sciences of his hearers; and in this few ministers, it is be- 
lieved, have been more successful. He was a rigid Calvin- 
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ist: but he took particular care never to lose sight of the 
doctrine of man’s accountability. 

Mr. Howels was not only deeply impressed with a sense 
of the responsibility which attaches to those who undertake 
the arduous task of ministering in spiritual things, but he 
entertained a lively and habitual conviction of the dignity 
and authority of the clerical office. Hence he usually spoke 
as one who felt that he had a claim, on account of his Mas- 
ter and of the message which he was charged to deliver, to be 
heard and listened to. Any one could have read, from the 
expression of his countenance and the manner of his delive- 
ry, that he felt that his hearers were bound to yield him 
their attention, and that if they rejected the message he de- 
livered, it would be at their peril. Strangers would have 
been in danger of attributing his appearance and manner, 
when these feelings were operating in his mind with their 
accustomed force, to a sort of haughtiness or sternness of 
disposition. Nothing could have been more wide of the 
truth; for he was aman of great kindness of heart, and of 
very agreeable demeanour. 

His matter was not only remarkable for the spirituality 
which pervaded it, but many of his ideas were exceedingly 
striking ; occasionally they were even brilliant. He often 
gave utterance to things which possessed such point and 
beauty, as to render it impossible for those to whom they 
were addressed ever afterwards to forget them. 

Let me give two or three detached sentences as speci- 
mens. ‘The Christian,” says he, ‘‘has much more to 
contend with than Wellington had when he fought with the 
enemies of Europe’s peace. The Christian has to fight 
against the world, the devil, and the flesh. He must either 
contend with these enemies or yield to them. In the latter 
case he becomes a slave for life to the hardest of taskmas- 
ters, and, what is worse, eternity only adds to his torment. 
In the former case, though he be weaker than the worms 
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which crawl around him, yet God, who is faithful, hath pro- 
mised and assured him of victory, if he will but enter the 
conflict.” Again— It will be the glory of Christ to be 
crowned with his church. He has a throne, a sceptre, and 
a crown in every particle of dust, and every created atom 
adds to his glory. To,be crowned in his church is, how- 
ever, his greatest glory : all other is eclipsed by this.” Here 
is another passage—*“ There is one melting point I would 
wish continually to dwell upon, and may it break your hearts 
forever; that is, the unspeakable love of God in the gift of 
his Son,—love which angels never knew, nor shall ever 
know; which none can know, except those who were born 
in the depths of iniquity, and were drawn as it were out of 
the fire, by that love. Let your hearts dwell on this love, 
and not on sin only. Dwelling always on sin will harden 
the heart; or, if you cannot but dwell on sin, dwell equally 
on the love of Christ; love sufficient for us all,—sufficient 
for a whole world if they would cometo him. Nay, I would 
go farther, and say, that though all the stars and planets 
which revolve in yonder sky, were inhabited with sinners 
like ourselves, the love of Jesus would be more than suffi- 
cient to pardon all their sins, and reconcile them all to God. 
Once more—“ Infidels at the present day tell us there is no 
hell. Why, there is a hell on earth; faint emblem of the 
hell beyond the tomb. Wherever sin is, thereis hell. Ask 
those who wear a smile on their faces: those worldlings 
who labour to exhibit a joyful countenance : ask them what 
is in their bosoms: ask them how many conflicts they en- 
dure every day. It costs them more trouble to go to hell, 
than it costs others to go to heaven. They purchase an 
abiding-place in hell for more than those who are. snatched 
from its flames have ever to pay for the glories of heaven. 
In fact, they purchase a hell hereafter by a hell here; they 
purchase a dwelling-place in hell, by the hell which dwells in 
their own bosoms,” 
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Mr. Howels was blunt and straight-forward in his man- 
ners. He disdained to be bound by the conventional usages 
of society, either as a man or as a minister of the gospel. 
Some amusimg and characteristic anecdotes arising out of 
this feeling have been communicated to me. He never 
married; and during a very considerable portion of his life, 
he lodged with an old Welsh woman,—he himself was a 
Welshman,—on the first floor of a house in Water Lane, 
Fleet Street; a place which none but Mr. Howels, or such 
a man as he, would ever have dreamed of singling out as 
his home. With this old woman he regularly took his 
meals; both sitting down together in a little apartment 
which answered the double purposes of a kitchen and sit- 
ting-room. Here he was often visited by some of the aris- 
tocracy who were partial to his preaching, and appreciated 
his private worth. On several occasions, Lord Roden and 
another nobleman, whose name at this moment escapes my 
recollection, anxious to have a lengthened conversation 
with him on religious subjects, without the interruptions which 
would have occurred, or the restraint that would necessarily 
have been imposed on them, had they invited him to either 
of their own houses,—visited him at his lodgings in Water 
Lane, and partook of his homely dinner. And on every 
such occasion, he insisted, to the great embarrassment of 
his antiquated Welsh landlady, that she should sit down at 
the table with the two noblemen ; assigning to them as the 
reason why he wished her to be at the table when thoy or 
any body else dined with him, that she always took her din- 
ner and every other meal with him, when he and she were 
by themselves, Eventually, Mr. Howels’ landlady became 
so infirm, as well as aged, that she felt she could not attend 
upon him in the way she wished, and therefore she one day 
begged of him from a regard to his own comfort, to seek out 
other lodgings where some more active person might wait 
upon him. He would not listen to the suggestion; but ex- 
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pressed, and afterwards acted on it, his determination to con- 
tinue the lodger of the old woman until either he or she 
should be removed by death. 

A person who was present, has mentioned‘to me another 
anecdote illustrative of the unsophisticated character of Mr. 
Howels’ mind, and of his disregard of the conventional cus- 
toms of society. Two or three years before his death, he 
was one day passing the bottom of Watling Street, when he 
saw a middle-aged man dragging after him a heavily-laden 
truck. The poor man was so exhausted by the weight of 
the load, added to the distance he had dragged it, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty he could move the vehicle 
an inch. Sometinies, indeed, he stopped altogether from 
sheer physical inability to proceed. The difficulty of his 
task was, I should observe, further aggravated by his hav- 
ing to go along a street which had a marked acclivity in it. 
I ought also to mention, that the rain was descending at the 
time in a very heavy shower. Mr. Howels, after gazing 
for a few moments at the ineffectual efforts of the poor man 
to move on with his burden, ejaculated to himself, yet loud 
enough to be heard by the party to whom I am indebted for 
the anecdote.—*“ Oh, sin! thou art an evil and a bitter 
thing. Ilere is one of thy fruits—* Man must earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow.’” And so saying, he hastily 
advanced to the exhausted man, and, taking hold of the 
truck, pulled in conjunction with the other with all his might, 
and this too amidst torrents of rain, until the vehicle with its 
load, was dragged to within a few yards of St. Paul’s Church 
yard, which was the place of its destination. 

As a minister of the gospel, Mr. Howels equally disre- 
garded conventional usages. He always spoke his mind in 
the plainest terms which the English language could sup- 
ply, regardless alike of the smiles and frowns of those who 
heard him, or of other persons who might be interested in 
what he ses We shall only mention one instance of this, 
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out of hundreds that might be given. A few years before 
his death, one of our present dignitaries of the church, who 
is now, as he then was, a thorough Socinian, was appointed 
to the bishopric which he still holds. The Sabbath after 
the appointment had become publicly known, Mr. Howels, 
at the close of the morning sermon, said, addressing his 
people, * My dear brethren, these are times in which it be- 
hoves every honest man, and especially every faithful min- 
ister of the gospel, to speak his mind. You have all heard 
the name of the individual who has been appointed to the 
vacant See of My friends,” and here Mr. Howels 
spoke with an emphasis and a warmth of feeling, of which 
no idea can be given on paper: “my friends, God has given 
us excellent Articles and a beautiful Liturgy, but the Devil 
has got the appointment of our Bishops.” 

Mr. Howels’ mind was almost constantly occupied with 
religious subjects. Even in the streets he often lost himself 
in a sort of reverie, while meditating on divine things. On 
repeated occasions he was so entircly absorbed with the 
ideas which were passing through his mind, as to become in 
some measure insensible to external objects. About four 
or five years before his death, he engaged to walk the length 
of Hampstead with a popular Dissenting minister who is still 
alive, to whom he was very strongly attached. They had 
scarcely set out on their journey when Mr. Howels fell into 
one of his reveries. For about three miles of the way, his 
friend could not geta single word of conversation with him ; 
not even an answer to any question he put tohim. At last 
the other left him entirely to his own meditations. When 
they had proceeded about the distance I have mentioned, a 
dog, carrying a large walking stick, chanced to cross the 
road. The little incident happened, though there was no- 
thing particulaily odd in it, to strike Mr. Howels’ fancy. 
He clapped his hands, and laughing heartily, exclaimed,— 
“ That’s capital! that’s capital! it beats every thing.” He 
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then broke off from his reverie, and entering into conversa- 
tion with his friend, they proceeded very pleasantly together 
the rest of their journey. 

Mr. Howels was remarkable for the unworldliness of-his 
disposition. He cared not for money: all he sought to 
obtain by his preaching, of this world’s goods, were the 
bare necessaries of life. His indifference to money was 
carried to excess. It caused him to neglect the financial 
affairs of.the chapel, and eventually led to a party connected 
with it, making an improper use of a certain amount of funds. 
Had he exercised ordinary prudence in looking after the pe- 
cuniary affairs of his place of worship, he would have had 
more money at his disposal for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. Though from the number, wealth, and great lbe- 
rality of his congregation, he might have derived from his 
chapel little short of five hundred pounds a year, I am cer- 
tain I am within the mark, when I say that the annual in- 
come he received from it did not exceed one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Mr. Howels preached for some years in the metropolis 
before he attracted much attention. He had been accus- 
tomed to preach in the Welsh language before his settlement 
in London, and consequently found it very difficult, for some 
time, to express his sentiments in English. His voice, too: 
was not in his favour; it was harsh and husky, and was 
greatly aggravated by a strong provincial accent, and a bad 
enunciation. The latter was, in some measure, caused by 
a defect in his mouth. ‘There were some letters which he 
could not sound at all. One of these was the letter i,” 
which he always converted to an “a.” Hence such a word 
as eternity, was always pronounced by him cternaty. It 
was only those, therefore, who were capable of perceiving 
the beauties of his matter, though dressed up in so very un- 
attractive a garb, that could sit with any pleasure under his 
ministrations. It may be truly said of him, that no one 
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ever thought very highly of his preaching on hearing only 
one of his discourses; but that no pious person who per- 
fectly understood the evangelical scheme, could hear him 
four or five times without being struck with his abilities as a 
minister of the gospel. 

Mr. Howels was useful in many instances, some of 
which have been mentioned to me, in bringing the minds of 
ministers of the gospel back to the paths of truth, from which 
they had wandered. His own notions of the evangelical 
scheme were at all times remarkably clear, and he possess- 
ed a great aptitude in pointing out, and triumphantly re- 
futing, the errors into which pious preachers of the gospel, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, had fallen. He 
occasionally referred to cases of this kind in his own 
quaint homely way. Speaking of one whom he conceived 
to have, for years, entertained erroneous views on one of the 
leading doctrines of the gospel, but who had been led, part- 
ly through his instrumentality, to re-embrace his first opin- 
ions on the subject, Mr. Howels was sometimes known to 
say—* Ah! poor Jack has been a great wanderer in his time, 
but we have got him back at last to the right path.” I know 
one minister, who is still alive, whose views underwent some 
change respecting the perfect co-equality of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, and with whom Mr. Ilowels had 
many an anxious discussion in private on the subject, in the 
hope of bringing him back to the creed which he had abjured. 
Eventually the reverend gentleman to whom I allude was led 
to re-adopt his former sentiments respecting the Trinity, and 
became, and now is, one of the ablest and most zealous 
supporters of the very article of faith which for several years 
he laboured to destroy. What influence Mr. Howels may 
have had in bringing about the latter change, I am not ina 
condition to say. I may, however, take this opportunity of 
mentioning, that the doctrine which was questioned, or rather 
denied, namely, the entire and eternal equality of the three 
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Persons in the Trinity, was one to which he assigned a pe- 
culiar prominence in his public ministrations. But let me 
also remark, as the fact may prove a useful hint to other 
evangelical ministers who may have erred, or may be row 
erring in the matter, that Mr. Howels, while dwelling on the 
proper Deity of the Son and the personal agency of the 
Holy Ghost, delighted to expatiate on the doctrine of Christ’s 
humanity. He often said, and I think with much truth, that 
this doctrine is in a great measure kept in the back-ground 
by some of the most evangelical of our ministers ; or that at 
all events, itis not brought forward in that marked manner in 
which it ought to be. He dwelt on it with a sort of ecstacy, 
because he regarded it as one of the most blessed truths in 
the Bible, that Jesus, in virtue of his humanity, should enter- 
tain the most cordial sympathy for, and should have a per- 
fect fellow-feeling with, his suffering people. 

Mr. Howels was excecdingly attached to his congregation. 
It was with the greatest reluctance that he ever agreed to 
preach in any other chapel than his own; and in very 
few cases was he ever prevailed on todo so. Neither could 
he be induced, except in very peculiar circumstances, to 
allow any other clergyman to occupy his pulpit. His peo- 
ple were ever uppermost in his thoughts ; they were, in one 
sense a part of his spiritual being. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to add, that his consequent influence over them was 
great. He was so well aware of this, that when he preach- 
ed a sermon for any charitable purpose, instead of dwelling 
on the excellencies of the charity, or the claims it had on 
them as men and as Christians—a thing which he much dis- 
liked, as he conceived that pulpit discourses should almost, if 
not altogether be exclusively confined to men’s consciences 
in reference to their prospects for eternity—he would some- 
times content himself with two or three sentences relative to 
the money part of the affair. These sentences were as in- 
genious as they were quaint and plainly spoken. ‘“ I have,” 
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he would say, ‘pledged my word to the secretary of the 
institution in favour of whose funds we are now about to 
make a collection, that you would contribute the sum of sixty 
pounds :* do not make me a lzar.” I necd-not say that 
such an appeal, from such a man as William Howels, made 
to such a congregation as his, always proved as successful 
as if he had spent half an hour in urging on them the claims 
which the particular charity had on their support. 

In connection with the homely, or rather harsh term , which 
I have given in italics, as having been employed by Mr. How- 
els on the occasions in question, I may mention that he was 
in the habit of using other equally harsh epithets in refer- 
ence to himself. Alluding to the treachery of his heart, or 
the operations of in-dwelling corruption, he would often say 
that he looked on ‘* William Howels as the greatest scoun- 
drel on the face of the earth.” He was thus as singular in 
his expressions as he was eccentric in his conduct. 

In private conversation he appeared to great disadvan- 
tage, except when the subject was one which happened at 
the time to press much on his mind. In that case he would 
display such conversational powers as to render it quite a 
treat to listen‘to him. On other occasions he could scarce- 
ly utter a word, and often looked and acted as if labourmg 
under some slight temporary aberration of mind. On one 
occasion two gentlemen of great piety and large wealth, after 
hearing him for several successive Sabbaths, were so struck 
with the vigour, the brilliancy, and spirituality of his mind, 
as to regard him as the greatest man they had ever met with. 
They were consequently exceedingly anxious to meet with 
him in private, not doubting but they would enjoy an intellec- 
tual as well as religious treat, surpassing anything they had 
before experienced. Through the instrumentality of a 
mutual friend, they succeeded in getting him to agree to 


* Or it might be fifty pounds, or forty pounds, according to circum- 
tances. 
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meet them at a dinner. The day and the hour arrived, and 
Mr. Howels was punctual to his appointment. But ima- 
gine the surprise and disappointment of the two gentlemen, 
when they found that during the three hours they sat at table, 
Mr. Howels could not be induced to make a single remark, 
but contented himself with a simple “aye ” or “no” to any 
question put to him with the view of inducing him to take 
part in the conversation. Their surprise was heightened 
at the circumstance of his amusing himself for nearly two 
out of the three hours by throwing a round ruler up in the 
air, and catching it in its descent. 

For many years before his death, Mr. Howels suffered 
much from illness. ‘This assisted in giving a sort of stern- 
ness to the expression of his countenance. Latterly his 
face, which was of the angular form, lost all its colour, and 
became slightly shrivelled. His nose was of the aquiline 
shape, and rather prominent. His eye retained its lustre 
to the last, and indicated great intelligence. There was a 
partial baldness in the fore part of his head, while the hair 
that remained was short and of a greyish colour. He was 
above the average height, and of a rather slender make.— 
He died in 1832, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Some years before his death, Mr. Howels made his will. 
The preamble of the document, with a sight of which I have 
been favoured, is characteristic of the man. It is this :— 
“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
Persons, but one God, I, William Howels, minister of Long 
Acre Episcopal chapel, in the county of Middlesex, being 
through infinite mercy in perfectly sound and disposing 
mind : knowing the certainty of death, and yet the uncer. 
tainty of the time I shall be called by it to my long-wished- 
for home, do make this my last will and testament in man- 
ner and form following: that is to say, in the first place, in 
sure and certain hope of resurrection to eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, I commit my body to the dust to be 
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buried wherever my executor may deem proper ; and know- 
ing in whom I have believed, and being persuaded that he 
will keep that which I have committed unto him, in the full- 
est assurance of faith, [ commend my soul into the hands of 
the everlasting, altogether lovely, never-failing Jesus, in 
whose complete and everlasting righteousness I entirely de- 
pend for the justification of my person, and acceptance of 
my poor performances at the day when he shall come in the 
glory of his holy angels, to judge both the quick and the 
dead.” 

The Rev. Mr. Melvill preached a funeral sermon in Long 
Acre Chapel, on the second Sunday after Mr. Howels’ death. 
Speaking of Mr. Howels’ intellectual energies, Mr. Melvill 
justly said, “ He possessed a mind of uncommon power. 
While others were passing on slowly, step by step, he could 
leap at once to the conclusion. He brought out truth in such 
condensed and concentrated forms that less powerful minds 
could not receive it till broke up and expanded. One of his 
paragraphs would have been another man’s sermon. His 
ideas were great ideas, and when they struggled forth in their 
naked and unadorned grandeur, there was a nervousness in 
his speech, which vastly more than compensated the want of 
the beauties of a highly-polished diction.” 

Mr. Howels published nothing, so far as Iam aware : but 
several volumes of his sermons have appeared since his death, 
fram notes taken in short-hand by some of his hearers. [ 
believe the last volume of his sermons, which issued from 
the press, was one consisting of twenty discourses, publish- 
ed in 1835 or 1836, by Mr. Shaw, of Southampton Row. 


The Rev. Rowxianp Hitt, of Surrey Chapel, was for 
more than half a century one of the best-known ministers 
among the evangelical party, either in the Church, or belong- 
ing to any of the bodies of Dissenters. Nor was his fame, 
like that of so many other London preachers, confined to 
the metropolis. He was well-known and highly popular 
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throughout the country. His reputation arose more from ad« 
ventitious circumstances than from any popular qualities as 
amere preacher. His being the son and brother of a baro- 
net; his having practically left the Church and gone overto 
the Dissenters, while he still professed himself a member of 
the Icstablishment; the books, some of them so much out 
of the beaten track, both as regarded matter and manner, 
which he published,—but above all, the endless eccentricities 
which characterised his conduct, whether in the pulpit or out 
of it, were circumstances which all combined to attract to- 
wards Mr. Hillan amount of attention which his mere talents 
would never have secured. 

As a preacher, I never thought highly of the reverend gen- 
tleman. His matter, though generally sound and often bril- 
liant, was in most cases crude and undigested. His tem- 
perament was of too ardent a nature, and his mind had too 
much of eccentricity in its constitution, to submit to be bound 
by what he considered the trammels of method. I believe 
he rarely knew when he ascended the pulpit what were to be 
the leading illustrations of his subject, which he should intro- 
duce inthe course of the sermon. As for heads or divisions, 
his discourses were as often without these as with them. 
His text was in many instances lost sight of altogether, and 
he addressed his people on whatever topic happened to sug- 
gest itself to his mind. He never, I believe, preached a 
single sermon without introducing into it a greater or less 
number of oddities. These were sometimes introduced in 
the way of illustrations : at other times they had more the ap- 
pearance of so many episodes. JI am assured, though I can- 
not vouch for the fact, that on one occasion, observing his 
own wife come into the chapel after the sermon had com- 
menced, he immediately attacked her, and ascribed the cir- 
cumstance of her being so late to the fact of her having got 
a new bonnet and some other articles of dress on the pre- 


vious evening ; which she was anxious to display to the great- 
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est advantage. It is certain that his oddities were so great, 
that nothing which can be ascribed to him can appear too ludi- 
crous to be believed. So many of his eccentric sayings and 
doings have been before recorded that I forbear to relate 
many which have been communicated to me as original, lest 
they should, unknown to my informants, have previously 
found their way into print. I will, however, give ten or 
twelve anecdotes which I think may be depended on as 
being original. 

His similes and illustrations in the course of his sermons, 
were often not only ludicrous in the highest degrec, but they 
sometimes approached positive irreverence ; though of course 
the fact never struck his mind. I remember having heard 
him on one occasion, more than fifteen years ago, preach in 
Zion Chapel, Commercial Road, to a most crowded audience. 
He chose as his text the well known passage in the twelfth 
chapter of the Romans, “ Wherefore, I beseech you, breth- 
ren, that ye present yourselves a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
In the course of his sermon, he took occasion to refer to the 
ingratitude so gencrally cherished by man to his Maker ; 
when he went on to say, that even the canine creation ought 
to make men, aye, and even Christians, blush on this score. 
“For,” he added, “every one of you knows that if you 
were only to give a dog a bone, the poor animal would testify 
his gratitude for the gift, worthless though it be, by afterwards 
putting his paws on your knees, shaking his tail, and looking 
you pleasingly in the face.” 

But the drollest illustration of Mr. Hill’s, which has been 
communicated to me, was used by him when preaching 
about ten years ago, in a village fifty or sixty miles distant 
from the metropolis. He had been pointing out the differ- 
ence between the natural and renewed mind, as regards the 
observance of religious duties. The mere professor, he said, 
felt himself to be in an artificial and very uncomfortable state 
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when engaged in the exercises of religion. The tendency 
of his mind was all the while towards the performance of ac- 
tions that were sinful, and the moment he escaped from the 
restraints that circumstances imposed upon him, he would 
return to the world, and his wicked courses. “ The mere 
professor,” added Mr. Hill, “reminds me of a sow that I 
saw two hours ago, luxuriating in her stye, when almost over 
head and ears in the mire. Now, suppose any of you were 
to take Bess (the sow), and wash her; and suppose, after 
having dressed her in a silk gown, and put a smart cap on 
her head, you were to take her into any of your parlours, 
and were to set her down to tea in company, she might look 
very demure for a time, and might not cven give a single 
grunt; but you would observe that she occasionally gave a sly 
look towards the door: which showed that she felt herself in 
an uncomfortable position : and the moment she perceived 
that the door was open, she would give you another proof of the 
fact, by running out of the room as fastas she could. Follow 
the sow, with her silk gown and her fancy cap, and in a few se- 
conds you will find that she has returned to her stye, and is 
again wallowing in the mire. Just so it is with the unre- 
newed man: sinis his element ; and though he may be in- 
duced from a variety of motives, to put on at times a show 
of religion, you will easily perceive that he feels himself to 
be under unpleasant restraints, and that he will return again 
to his sins, whenever an opportunity of doing so, unknown to 
his acquaintances, presents itself to him.” 

Mr. Hill was always annoyed when there happened to be 
any noise in the chapel, or when anything occurred to di- 
vert the attention of his hearers from what he was saying. 
On onc occasion, about three years before his death, he was 
preaching to one of the most crowded congregations that 
ever assembled to hear him. In the middle of his discourse 
he observed a great commotion in the gallery. Fora time 
he took no notice of it, but finding it increasing, he paused 
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in his sermon, and looking in the direction in which the con- 
fusion prevailed, he exclaimed, “ What’s the matter there? 
The Devil scems to have got among you?” A plain coun- 
try-looking man immediately started to his feet, and address- 
ing Mr. Hill, in reply, said, * No, sir, it arntthe Devilas isa 
doing on it; it’s a lady wot’s fainted ; and she is a very fat 
un, Sir, as don’t seem likely to come to agin in a hurry.” 

Oh; that’s it, is it,” observed Mr. Hill, drawing his hand 
across his chin, “then I beg the lady’s pardon—and the 
Devil’s too.” 

Mr. Hill was for a long time partial to hens, but his par- 
tiality for this species of poultry arose fromhis excessive fond- 
ness of eggs to his breakfast. Every one who has spent a 
winter in London, is aware of the difficulty of gctting fresh 
eggs, at any price, in that season of the year. He felt this 
with peculiar force, and as breakfast without a couple of fresh 
eggs would have been no breakfast to him, he sought to 
remedy the evil by keeping a number of hens himself. One 
Friday morning, the Rev. Dr. A ,a gentleman who ts 
still a popular preacher among the Dissenters, breakfasted 
with Mr. Hill. The latter pressed his guest to take an egg. 
His request was at once complied with. 

“© Take another, Dr. A 7 

‘¢ ] would rather not,” remarked the latter. 

* Ocome, don’t say no—-we’ve got plenty of them. Do 
you know that I have established an egg manufactory here.” 

« An egg manufactory !” said the other, not exactly com- 
prehending the import of the phrase. 

“Ay, an egg manufactory. Don’t you know what that 
is?” 

The other answered in the negative. 

ss Why a rookery, to be sure.” 

‘© You don’t mean that?” remarked Dr. A 
at the idea. 
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~ Ah, but Ido, though. When you have finished break- 
fast, I’ll take you down to see it.” 

Here I should observe that there was an open space 
between Mr. Hill’s house and the chapel, which was the seat, 
if I may use the expression, of the rookery. While examin- 
ing the poultry, which, as may well be conccived, were duly 
admired by Dr. A , one of the hens was so much dis- 
concerted by the inspection, as to make a hurried exit from 
the rookery altogether. In the course of two hours after- 
wards the usual Friday morning service commenced, and Just 
as Mr. Hill was in the middle of his sermon, the identical 
hen which had so unceremoniously quitted the rest of her 
feathered friends some time before, suddenly made her ap- 
pearance on one of the seats in the centre of the chapel, and 
at once attracted all eyes towards her, by an alarmingly loud 
and long-continued “ Tuck, tuck, tuck — tuckey-e-tuck, 
tuck,” accompanied with a violent flapping of her wings, 
The fact was, that the hen had made a nest under one of 
the seats, and having laid her egg, gave, according to the 
usages of her species, due intimation of the fact in the way 
to which I have referred. Some onc attempted to turn the 
feathered intruder out; but not liking a forcible ejection, 
she took her wings, and from the centre of the area of the 
chapel flew, by one effort, to the front seat m the gallery, di- 
rectly opposite Mr. Hill. Perehed on this conspicuous spot, 
she renewcd her “ Tuck, tuck, tuek—tuckey-e-tuck, tuck,” 
with inore than her previous vehcmence. Indecd, so great 
was the noise she caused, that the preacher's voice was in a 
manner drowned by it. He bore the annoyance with 
great good temper for some time, when, sceiny there was no 
appearance of her henship speedily concluding her cackle, 
and that no one was attempting to rid him and the congre- 
gation of the nuisance, he stopped in his discourse, and said, 
with some sharpness, “ Will no one put out thathen?” ‘This 
appeal was responded to by five or six persons rising at once 
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to eject the hen. Witha good deal of difficulty, and after 
very considerably disturbing the congregation, they succeed- 
ed in their object, and the services went on as usual; but 
from that time Mr. Hill, though retaining all his partiality 
for eggs, lost all his partiality for hens, and never afterwards, 
so far as I have heard, spoke to any one about his poultry. | 

Mr. Hill was in the habit of mceting extravagant opin- 
ions with ridicule instead of arguments. The story respect- 
ing the Antinomian gentleman, who called on him for the pur- 
pose of convincing him, if possible, that the moral Jaw is not 
binding on Christians as a rule of life, and who was requested 
to quit Mr. Hill’s house, his man-servant being particularly 
desired, in showing the Antinomian down-stairs to keep a 
close eye upon him, lest with his loose theory of morals he 
should pick up something by the way ;—this story may be 
known to some of my readers, as it has before appeared in 
at least one publication. I think, however, that Mr. Hill, 
in his anxiety to ridicule extravagant hypotheses, though 
often happy, as in the case just mentioned, sometimes verg- 
ed on irreverence. At the time the views of the late Mr. 
Irving, respecting the immediate sccond advent of Christ, 
and his personal reign on earth, were so fondly cherished 
by a considerable number of individuals, many of them of 
decided piety, and otherwise evincing a sound judgment 
on religious matters, a lady, who was thoroughly inoculated 
with the millennial extravagancies, waited one morning on 

. . © 

Mr. Hill, with whom she was personally acquainted, in the 
hope she might bring him over to her peculiar views. The 
reverend gentleman listened with great attention and pa- 
ticnce to an exposition of the sentiments of the lady, and to 
the arguments by which she sought to support them. 

“So, ma’am,” said Mr. Hill, when his fair friend had 


concluded, “and you do believe that Christ will reign per- 
sonally on earth ?” ] 
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‘I feel as much assured of it as I do of my own exis- 
tence,” was the answer. 

«© And you expect he is to visit the earth for the purpose 
of residing on it, immediately?” 

“We are in daily expectation of his advent,” replied the 
lady. 

«© And have you any idea as to what part of the world he 
will first make his appearance in ?” inquired Mr. Hill. 

«We naturally expect he will first visit London, this 
being the place in which most of his disciples are waiting 
for his second coming.” 

‘Very good. Perhaps, ma’am, you would be kind enough 
to inform me in what particular street in the metropolis he 
will take up his residence ; as in that case J would take a 
house beforehand in the same street, in order that I may 
have the happiness of being as ncar to him as possible.— 
There will be a great demand for houses in his immediate 
neighbourhood. ” 

The lady was confounded ; she uttered not another word. 
Stil I cannot help thinking that the ndicule made use of by 
the reverend gentleman exceeded the bounds of propriety. 

Mr. Hill was often the creature of impulse. An idea 
struck his mind, and that moment, if practicable, it was carricd 
into effect. On onc occasion he anda distinguished metro- 
politan minister, now preaching mm the city, were travelling to- 
gether, and on coming through a small village, Mr. Hill said 
to him, “ John, Pll preach here.” His friend endeavoured 
to dissuade hin from his purpose, by urging that in the first 
instance they were limited as to time, having to get back to 
London by a certain hour to fulfil their official engagements 
there, and in the second, that as it was not a Sabbath-day, 
and they were not expected to be in the place, he could not 
get a congregation to preach to. ‘ We’ll manage the first 
and no fear of the last,” observed Rowland Hill. “I'll 
have a good congregation before two hours have passed.” 
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He accordingly forthwith got the consent of the minister of 
the only Dissenting chapel in the place, to preach in the 
chapel, and then he sent round the bellman with a notice 
that Mr. Hill, from London, was to preach. The name of 
Rowland Hill was enough. ‘The chapel was filled in every 
part within a few minutes of the doors being opencd. Mr. 
Hill ascended the pulpit, gave out a hymn, read a portion 
of the scriptures, prayed for some minutes, and having an- 
nounced his text, proceeded with his sermon with great 
ease to himself and gratification to his audience, for about 
half an hour. Then he suddenly paused, and seemed for 
some seconds to be Jost in deep reflection. At last he ex- 
claimed, without the slightest appearance of embarrassment, 
looking at his reverend friend who sat in the seat immedi- 
ately below the pulpit,— I say, John, all my ideas have 
disappeared ; you must come up and finish the sermon.” 
Mr. , fearing that if he did not comply with Mr. 
Hill’s request, he would make a still more eccentric exhibi- 
tion before the congregation, at once responded to his call, 
ascended the pulpit, and being accustomed to extemporane- 
ous speaking, took up the subject where Mr. Hill had left 
it, and made a very respectable “ finish” of the sermon. 
This anecdote reminds me of another which has not 
been published, respecting Mr. Hull’s preaching in the 
provinces. Passing through a small town principally oc- 
cupied by journeymen mechanics and apprentices, he inti- 
mated to the Dissenting minister of the place, his intention 
of preaching in his chapel in the course of an hour. The 
minister at once expressed his readiness to give Mr. Hill 
his chapel, but said he would have to preach to empty pews, 
as there was not only no time to give the villagers suflicient 
notice, but they could not, at the particular hour proposed, 
conveniently leave their employment, even though they 
were all duly apprized that he intended to preach. « Ah, 
we'll take the chance of that,” said Mr. Hill. He accord- 
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ingly sent the bell-man round the place, with an intimation 
that Mr. Rowland Hill, from London, was to preach at the 
Dissenting Mecting-house at a particular hour, and _ that 
before leaving the pulpit he would make a pair of shoes, 
before the whole congregation. The droll intimation had 
the desired effect. Curiosity to sec the shoes made in the 
pulpit, overcame all considerations of commerce and profit. 
The place was crowded. At the end of the service he said, 
“Now, my friends, I promised to make a pair of shoes 
before leaving the pulpit. It now becomes my duty to 
redeem my promise.” And so saying, he bowed down, 
and taking in his hand a pair of boots which he had brought 
with him for the purpose, he exhibited them to the congre- 
gation, saying, “ You all sce that this is a pair of boots.” 
There was no audible reply, but every countenance seemed 
to answer in the affirmative. Well, then,” resumed Row- 
land Hill, pulling a penknife out of his pocket ; and first 
cutting off the leg of the one and then of the other, about 
two inches above the soles, he exhibited his quandam boots 
to the gaze of the astonished congregation, exclaiming ;— 
“ There, you see, I have my pair of shoes already !” 

His odd ways of appealing to the pockets of people, when 
preaching charity discourses, are proverbial. Among Mr. 
Hill’s last charity sermons was one which he preached, 
about two years before his death, in Dr. Collyer’s chapel at 
Peckham ; and on that occasion he continued for about 
twenty-five minutes in a strain of the deepest solemnity, 
and without giving utteranceto a single expression which 
could call the risible faculties of his hearers into play ; but, 
at the end of that time, he suddenly broke out into his usual 
humorous manner, and continued for, perhaps, a quarter 
of an hour, to give utterance to a rapid succession of the 
most brilliant drollerics. When he concluded his discourse, 
he remarked, in tones of the deepest solemnity, that he had 
entered Dr. Collyer’s pulpit that day with a firm resolu. 
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tion that he should “behave himself,” and not say any- 
thing which should excite a smile; but he found that he 
was not able to adhere to his determination. After apolo- 
gizing for what he called his want of good behaviour, he 
said he had just one word to say on the subject of the col- 
lection. “I am,” he observed, “ now far advanced in life.* 
This may be my last sermon; in the course of things, I 
cannot preach much Jonger. As therefore it is probable I 
will never again appeal to your pockets, I hope the collec- 
tion will bea liberal one. Do not, I beseech you, turn 
your heads the other way when you are passing the plates 
at the door: it will be very shabby of you, if you do.” 
The mingled pathos and oddity of the appeal had the 
desired effect. The collection was a very liberal one. 
When Mr. Hill entered the vestry after the service was 
over, he recurred to the ludicrous things he had said 
in the pulpit, and remarked, that he had over and over 
again formed a resolution to abstain in future from the 
use of expressions which were calculated to create a 
laugh; “but,” he added, “I find it’s of no use. ‘Though 
my very life depended upon it, I could not help myself.” 
I mention this, partly because the latter remarks prove 
beyond all doubt, that Mr. Hill’s eccentricities in the pulpit 
were not affected, but were quite natural to him. 

In justice to the memory of so excellent a man as the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, let me here observe, that he never in- 
troduced any of his ludicrous illustrations with the view of 
exciting laughter amongst his audience. His was no spirit 
of levity. He felt the deepest reverence for everything 
sacred, as well as for the Being himself whom he served in 
the gospel. He was, I have reason to believe, often utterly 
unconscious that he was making use of anything ludicrous, 
until the smile he saw playing on the faces of his audience 
admonished him of the fact. If Iam not greatly mistaken, 


* He was then in his cighty-fifth year. 
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those who knew him most intimately, were not only the 
most forward to acquit him of all intention of saying any. 
thing in the pulpit which could cause a smile, but invariably 
bore testimony to the fact, that nothing was the source of 
greater grief to him, than to find that he had, in the course 
of his sermon, made usc of any expressions which could 
have in the slightest degrce disturbed the seriousness of 
mind and gravity of countenance, which so peculiarly be- 
come the house of God. I liave been assured by one who 
heard him for years, that on one occasion two of his dea- 
cons called at his house for the purpose of apprizing him 
of the oddity of some of his remarks and illustrations, and 
mildly remonstrating with him on the impropriety of intro- 
ducing anything into his discourses which was calculated 
to excite a smile. On proceeding up-stairs to the door of 
his study, they heard the sound of his voice as if engaged 
in prayer. They paused and listened for a few moments, 
when they had the happiness to hear him most bitterly 
lamenting before God, on his bended knees, the very habit 
of saying ludicrous things in the pulpit, for which they had 
come gently to rebuke him. 

The seeming levity of spirit which Mr. Hill displayed in 
his remarks and illustrations, was equally conspicuous in 
his demeanour in the pulpit. While the congregation 
were engaged in singing the hymn, or part of the hymn 
given out immediately before the commencement of his 
sermon, his cye constantly wandered from one part of the 
chapel to the other. You would have fancied that there 
was not a person present whose face he had not carefully 
inspected. This, I presume, must have been a habit of 
Mr. Hill’s, without his being conscious of it himself. 

He had the same eccentricities in private that he so 
largely displayed in public. The most laughable instance 
of his domestic oddities which has come to my knowledge 
is one which I shall presently relate. But before doing so, 
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let me premise, that I once saw a version of the same 
anecdote in a newspaper, though it was one which by no 
means could afford the reader any adequate idea of the 
thing itself. In the manner of relating it, therefore, the 
anecdote will be new. The late Rev. William Huntington, 
for so many years the celebrated apostle of Antinomianism, 
and who invariably appended to his name the letters «S.S.” 
to indicate, not that he was a member of any society, or 
that the letters implied some personal honour, but that he 
was a sinner saved,—this Mr. Huntington had a decided 
aversion to all the evangelical ministers in London who 
did not go to his extreme Jength in what are called high 
doctrines. ‘Towards Mr. Rowland Hill, his aversion was 
so strong as to amount to an antipathy which he could not 
repress or conceal. It may be that the reason of Mr. 
Huntington’s unconquerable enmity to Mr. Hill was, that 
the latter was at the time one of the most popular, if not 
the most popular, of the London Dissenting ministers, and 
that consequently the other may have viewed him as a 
rival; or it may be, that he smarted under the castigations 
which the minister of Surrey Chapel was in the practice of 
giving both himself and his creed. 

Be the thing as it may, Mr. Rowland Hill was so invete- 
rately disliked by the Antinomian preacher, that the latter, 
not satisfied with giving vent to his feelings on the subject 
from the pulpit, took occasion to make one of the most scur- 
rilous attacks in one of his books, on the character and doc- 
trines of Mr. Hill, that ever emanated from the press. 
The latter reverend gentleman read the abuse heaped upon 
him so unsparingly, without exhibiting any symptom of 
irritation. At last he tossed the volume down among the 
ashes below the grate, and rang the bell with a violence 
unheard of before in the house. The servant hurried up- 
stairs with a celerity she had not manifested on any pre- 
vious occasion, imagining that some accident or other had 
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befallen her master. The same apprehension seized Mrs. 
Hill and the other persons in the house at the time, who 
heard the peals of the bell. It is unnecessary to say, that 
the steps of the inmates were all directed towards the reve- 
rend gentleman’s apartment. The servant who made her 
appearance first, was the only party he addressed on the 
occasion. “Have you got a fire in the kitchen, Sally?” 
inquired Mr. Hill. 

“Yes, Sir, a very good one,” answered the latter, in 
tremulous accents, caused by the fright she had received. 

“ Well, then, take up that book,” pointing to the volume 
by his coarse calumniator, lying beneath the grate: “take 
up that book, carry it down stairs, and throw it into the 
kitchen fire, and see that the last atom of it he consumed.”’ 

The servant was so confounded at the oddity of the com- 
mand, that she hesitated a few seconds, looking all the 
while in um sment at the face of her master, before obey- 
ing it. 

“Don’t you hear me, Sally 7” 

« Yes, Sir, lisped out the other. 

«Then why don’t you at once do as vou are bid?” 

The servant stooped down, and was in the act of reach- 
ing her hand towards the book, when Mr. Hill seizing her 
arm and forcing back her hand, said with his own peculiar 
voice and manner, “Stay, stav, Sally, you must not touch 
it with your hands; it would pollute you if you did.” 

The servant was still more amazed than before. 

“ Take the tongs to it, Sally,” resumed Mr. Hull. “ Carry 
it down stairs in the tongs, and then throw it into the 
kitchen fire.” 

“The servant did as she was desired: Huntington’s 
abuse of Rowland Hill and his Antinomian theology, were 
unceremoniously consigned to the fire; and beautiful and 
brilliant, though transitory, was the conflagration which the 
volume made. 
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I will mention one more very characteristic anecdote of 
Mr. Hill, which was lately mentioned to me, and which is 
among those that have not appeared in print. Some time 
before his death he chanced to mcet a number of ministers 
in the house of a friend in the country. Dr. Wilhams’ 
work on the introduction of mora] evil into the world, hav- 
ing become the subject of conversation, one of the party 
touched with some animation and brilliancy on the kindred 
topic of the freedom of the will. His observations were 
either answered, or attempted to be answered ; and even- 
tually all present, with the exception of Mr. Hill, were 
over head and ears in the abstrusest metaphysics. There 
was, however, this difference between the disputants and 
the angels of Milton, that while the latter “found them. 
selves in wandering mazes lost,” each individual of the 
former, however unintelligible to the rest of the company, 
was either quite clear to himself or fancied himself to be 
so. I doubt not my readers will be prepared for the an. 
nouncement, that the controversy ended just as it had be- 
gun, without any one bringing over his neighbour to his 
views, but all individually assured that their theory was the 
right one. Mr. Hill had all the while been alternately 
reading a book and looking out at a window which com- 
manded a rather pleasing prospect. When the party had 
finished their discussion, one of them remarked to Mr. Hill, 
that he had not expressed his opinion on the point in dis- 
pute. ‘The remark was cchoed and re-echocd by nearly 
all present, when at Jast one of them, who was a great 
stickler for the freedom of the will, asked him point blank 
his opinion on the subject. “Mr. R-——,” said Mr. Hill, 
turning himself to the gentleman in whose house the party 
were, “Mr. R » 1 have been amused with a pig of yours 
which was running about on the green-sward below the 
window, while you were all immersed in metaphysics. 
Does your pig shave?” 
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Every one present looked at the other in utter amaze. 
ment at"the oddity of the question. Mr. R replied 
with a sort ofa smile, “ Shave, Mr. Hill! who ever heard of 
a pig shaving?” A 

«Then your pig does noé shave, docs she?” interrogated 
the eccentric old gentleman. 

“ No—certainly not,” replied the other. 

“And why docs she not shave?” was Mr. Hill’s next 
yuestion. 

This was confusion worse confounded. Mr. R 
knew not what answer to return to the query, and accord- 
ingly hesitated as if thinking what he ought to say. 

“Ah! you can’t answer my question, I perceive,’ 
served Mr. Hill. 

The continued silence of Mr. R , as well as that of 
the company, was a virtual admission that the interrogatory 
was a poser. 

“Then,” said Mr. Hill, after a moment’s pause, still 
addressing himself to Mr. R , “then I must answer it 
mysclf. Your pig does not sit up on her hind Iegs and 
shave like animals of the biped class, simply because she 
has not the will.” 

It were impossible to describe the effect which this happy 
picce of ridicule of those who can dogmatize with so much 
self-complacency on matters which are utterly beyond 
their comprehension, had on all present. Every one felt 
more mortified than another, and each came to a resolution 
in his own mind, that if he ever again engaged ina dis- 
pute respecting the freedom of the will, it would not be in 
the presence of Rowland Hill. 

Though a man of surpassing goodness of heart, and ex- 
ceedingly kind to the poor, he often said and did things 
which had all the appearance of great harshness. I know 
one instance in which a respectable, though not a generally 
known minister in London, contemplated the publication 
of a volume of sermons; and being personally acquainted 
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with Mr. Hill, and anxious to ascertain his opinion of the 
merits of the discourses, he sent the manuscript te him 
with that view. The latter had no sooner opencd the 
package containing the manuscript sermons, then he closed 
it again, and returned it to the wnter with the following 
brief but insulting note :—“Sir,—I return you your scr- 
mons. Do you think I have nothing else to do than to 
read your trash ?” 

The reverend gentleman was very aristocratic in many 
of his notions. He was no less so on many occasions, in 
his manners. <A friend of mine belonging to one of the 
learned professions, mentious that he was sometimes re- 
ceived with great formality by Mr. Hill, when he had occa- 
sion to call at his house. He adds, that every word Mr. Hill 
spoke, and every movement he made on these occasions, 
must have convinced the most superficial observer that his 
notions were quite aristocratic. His deportment was at 
all times, when mixing in good society, that of the perfect 
gentleman. ‘To the fernale sex he was particularly polite. 
I could mention some marked instances of this kind which 
occurred within a few weeks of his death. 

Mr. Rowland Hill’s acts of charity and benevolence were 
great and manifold. For his kindness of heart towards 
his suffering brethren of mankind, he was indecd prover- 
bial among all who knew him. Even in many of his chari- 
table deeds, the cecentricity of his mind often showed itself 
in a remarkable manner. 

I shall only mention one instance of this, out of many 
which have been communicated to me by those who were 
on habits of familiar intercourse with him. A pious wo- 
man, a member in Surrey Chapel, was married to a hus. 
band, who, though very kind to her and in many respccts 
a moral man, had no sense whatever of religion; but de- 
lighted in spending the hours in swilling beer which she 
spent in attendance on the preaching of the gospel. It so 
happened that the partics, through some disappointment in 
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business, had been unable to pay their rent on a particular 
quarter-day. The consequence was that a distraint on 
their furniture was put into their house, and a party was 
employed, as the technical phrase has it, to “ take posses. 
sion.” After turning over every scheme in their minds 
which could suggest itself, for extricating themselves from 
the difficulties in which they were involved, they were just 
about to resign themselves to despair, when the idea occur- 
red to the wife, of submitting the whole circumstances of 
the case to Mr. Hill. She accordingly proceeded to his 
house, at once got access to him, and with no small degree 
of tremour, made a short and simple representation of the 
state of matters. 

‘© How much would you require to save your furniture, and 
to get rid of the person in possession ?” inquired Mr. Hill. 

“ Eighteen pounds, Sir, would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose,” answered the poor woman, with a palpitating heart 

“ [’}] let you have the loan of twenty, and you can repay 
ine at your convenience.” 

The heart of the other was too full to give utterance to 
distinct expressions of gratitude for so great a mark of kind- 
ness on the part of her minister. He was too shrewd an 
observer of human nature not to perceive that the broken 
accents, and sometimes entire absence of words, which 
characterised her attempt to express her gratitude, afforded 
a far better proof of that feeling being at once decp and sin- 
cere, than if she had been most affluent in words and most 
fluent in the use of them. 

‘Send your husband to me on your return home,” said 
Mr. Hill, after the other had returned thanks in the best 
way her feelings would allow her ; * Send him to me pre- 
sently, and I will have two ten pound notes waiting him by 
the time he arrives. I wish to give the notes to him rather 
than to you.” 


Mrs. D quitted Mr. Hill’s house, and hurried home 
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with light foot, but with a still lighter heart. Having com- 
municated to her husband what had passed between herself 
and her minister, it is unnecessary to say that he lost no time 
in proceeding to the house of Mr. Hill. The latter received 
him with much kindness of manner. 

«‘ And so,” said he, ‘* you are so unfortunate as to have a 
person in possession.”* 

‘We unfortunately have, Sir.” 

** And twenty pounds will be sufficient to get rid of him, 
and restore your furniture to you ? ” 

‘Tt will, Sir.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Mr. Hill, pointing to the table, “ there 
are two ten pound notes for you, which you can repay me 
when you are able. Take them.” 

The other hesitatingly advanced to the table, took up the 
notes, and was in the act of folding them up, at the same 
time warmly thanking Mr. Hill for the act of friendship he 
had done him, and expressing a hope he would soon be able 
{o pay the amount back again,—when the reverend gentle- 
man suddenly exclaimed, “Stop a little! Just lay down 
the notes again until I ask a blessing on them.” 

The other did as he was desired, on which the reverend 
gentleman, extending both his arms, addressed a short pray- 
er to the Divine Being to this effect.—** O Lord who art the 
Author of all mercy and the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift, do thou be graciously pleased to bless the small 
sum of money to be given to him who is now before Thee, 
that it may conduce to his present and eternal welfare. For 
Jesus Christ’s sake.”’ 

«¢ Now Sir,” said Rowland Hill, as he finished his brief 
supplication to the throne of grace, ‘* now, Sir, you may take 
the money.” 


+ A term which implies that the goods of a party have been seized, 
and a person put into the house to see that none of them be removed by 
the individual to whom they belong. 
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The party a second time took up the two ten-pound notes, 
and was in the act as before of folding them up, when Mr. 
Hill interposed, by requesting him to wait a moment, adding 
that he had forgotten one thing. : 

It may be easily supposed thet by this time the individual 
was a good deal confused. His confusion was increased a 
hundred fold when Mr. Hill remarked, ‘“ But, my friend, you 
have not yourself asked for a blessing on the money. You 
had better do it now.” 

“¢ Sir,” faltered out the other, scarcely able to support him- 
self, ‘Sir, Icannot pray. I never prayed in all my life.” 

‘*You have the more need to begin now,” observed the 
reverend gentleman, in his own cool yet rebuking man- 
ner 

*T cannot Sir; I do not know what to say.” 

‘¢ Make the effort, however short your prayer may be.” 

“J cannot, Sir, Iam unable to utter a single sentence.” 

“Then you cannot have the moncy. _ I will not lend twen- 
ty pounds to a prayerless person.” 

The other hesitated for a moment, and then closing his 
eyes, and with uplifted hands, he said with great earnest- 
ness, ‘*Q Lord, what shall I say to Thee and to Mr Hill 
on this occasion?” He was about to begin another sen- 
tence when the reverend gentleman interrupted him, by ob- 
serving, ‘ That will do for a beginning. It is a very excel- 
lent first prayer. It is from the heart. Ihave not uttered 
& more sincere or fervent petition to God for the last fifty 
years. ‘Take the moncy, and may God’s blessing be given 
along with it.” As he spoke, Mr. Hill took up the two ten- 
pound notes and transferring them to the half bewildered man, 
cordially shook him by the hand, and wished him good morn- 
ing. 

It only remains for me to mention, that not only did the 
two, husband and wife, thus so providentially and under 
such singular circumstances relieved from a pressure which 
threatened to ruin them in a business point of view, become 
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ever afterwards prosperous in secular matters, but the inci- 
dent in Rowland Hill’s house made so deep an impression 
on the husband’s mind, as to end in his conversion to God. 

I will only mention two other facts illustrative of Mr. 
Hill’s extremely charitable disposition. On one occasion, 
a poor person having called at his house to solicit assistance, 
and Mr. Hill having no money about him at the time, he 
went to the cupboard, and emptying it of its tea, sugar, 
bread, &c., handed the whole to the applicant. On another 
occasion, when visiting some poor family that dragged out 
a wretched existence in a miscrable hovel in the neighbour- 
hood of his chapel, he was so affected at the extreme desti- 
tution he witnessed, that he actually divested himself of a 
certain portion of the apparel he wore at the time, and gave 
it to the mother of the family. 

Mr. Hill was not a suspicious man; but if any informa- 
tion reached him respecting alleged improprieties of con- 
duct on the part of members of his church who made a 
great profession of religion, and which information he had 
some grounds for believing to be correct, he made a point 
of satisfying his mind thoroughly on the subject ; no matter 
how great might be the amount of inconvenience to himself. 
About twenty years ago he had reason to believe that one 
of the most prominent and influential members of his church 
went occasionally to the theatre; but still he had no proof 
on the subject. At length it was anonymously communi- 
cated to him, that the gentleman in question was to be in 
Drury Lane theatre on a given night, and that he had en- 
gaged a particular box for himself and some of his fnends. 
Mr. Hill now determined to set his mind entirely at rest as 
to the truth or falsehood of the reports which had been in 
circulation respecting alleged visits of the individual in 
question to the theatres; and with this view resolved on 
going himself to Drury Lane on the night referred to. He 
entered the pit soon after the close of the first act, and, fore- 
ing his way to the place immediately before the box in 
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which it was stated his member would be found, looked 
cagerly into the bex, and there he recognized at once the 
individual in question. By this time the curtain had risen, 
and the sound of the actors’ voices was resounding through, 
the house; but not paying the least attention to them, 
and thinking of nothimg but the purpose for which he had 
come there, he thus apostrophised the offending party, in 
tones as loud as if he had been in the pulpit of Surrey 
Chapel—* Ah! Mr. , 1 have had some reason for 
thinking for some time past, that the devil had got hold of 
you: now I’m quite sure of it.” And so saying, he at 
once quitted the place. 

A friend of my own, who was present on the occasion 
in his professional capacity as a writer of theatrical critiques 
for a morning journal, says that the universal impression in 
the house, except among the few to whom he was known, 
was that Mr. Hill was some gentleman labouring under 
insanity. 

On the following morning he called on his hearer, and 
abrupily accosted him as follows :—+#¢ So, Mr. » you 
are in the habit I find of patronizing the theatres. You 
and I met there last night.” 

““Y was there last night, Mr. Hill; but ’m not in the 
way of going often. When a very good comedy or a very 
good tragedy is acting, I do now and then go to witness 
its representation. And as J am in the habit of attending 
to all the dutics of religion, not only in the sanctuary, but 
in my own family and in my own closct, I do not see what 
harm there can be in occasionally witnessing the perform- 
ance ofa good play. Do you mean to say, Mr. Hill, that 
there 7s any harm in it?” 

“It is just, Sir,” replicd Mr. Hill, «the same as if you 
were to live for six days in the week on roast beef, plum- 
pudding, and every thing else that is pleasant to the taste 
and nourishing to the body, and then were on the seventh 
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to load your stomach with the filthiest food that is to be 
found.” 


The other had not a word to say. 

Immediately after his secession from the church, Mr. 
Hill became a great advocate for open air preaching. And 
the precepts he inculcated on other ministers on this point, 
he reduced to practice. He often did so at great personal 
inconvenience, and sometimes with no inconsiderable dan- 
ger to himself. Those who know any thing of the history 
of the lower classes of England about sixty or seventy 
years ago, will not be surprised to learn that Mr. Hill's re- 
latives and friends were often apprchensive when he was 
preaching in the open air, that some serious commotion, if 
not positive breach of the peace would ensue; and that they 
consequently did every thing in their power to prevail on 
him to relinquish the practice. Their arguments, entrea~ 
ties, and solicitations, were, however, altogether lost upon 
him. He persisted in his determination to preach the gos- 
pel in the open air with as much frequency as circum- 
stances would permit. In connection with Mr. Ihill’s earlier 
open-air preaching, Mr. Sherman, his successor in the pul-’ 
pit of Surrey Chapel, related a deeply interesting anecdote, 
about two or three months ago, in the hearing of the gen- 
tleman to whom I am indebted for it. Ilaving publicly an- 
nounced that he was to preach at a particular hour on a par- 
ticular day in one of the most public places in Bnstol, his 
brother, Sir Richard Hill, who was a man of decided piety, 
felt peculiarly alarmed lest some disturbance should be 
created by the crowd, and Mr. Hill himself be a sufferer, 
as well as others. The worthy baronet and his friends tried 
every method they could think of, with the view of inducing 
Mr. Hill to abandon his intention of preaching on that par- 
ticular occasion. In the individual case, however, they were 
not more successful than when attempting to induce him to 
give up the practice altogether. At the time, Mr, Hill owed 
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his brother some money ; and the latter as the only means 
of preventing his preaching on the occasion in question, 
procured a warrant and an officer to arrest him for the debt. 
Sir Richard resolved on carrying the writ of arrest into 
effect the moment Mr. Hill appeared on the ground ; but 
owing to some accidental delay, the reverend gentleman 
had begun his sermon before Sir Richard and the officer ar- 
rived. They had scarcely got among the crowd, when the 
functionary of the law, in the plenitude of his zeal to execute 
the warrant which he had in his possession, proposed seiz- 
ing Mr. Hill at once. Sir Richard, however, being deeply 
impressed with the first sentence he heard from the preacher, 
said he would wait a little. Mr. Hill immediately recog- 
nized his brother among the crowd, and conjecturing that it 
was for no good he was there, he looked him eagerly and 
solemnly in the face, while delivering some of the most 
impressive things which ever fell from preacher’s lips. 
The result was, that Sir Richard’s mind was so affected with 
what he had heard, that all idea of taking the preacher into 
custody was abandoned. Before the conclusion of the ser- 
mon, Sir Richard’s feelings quite overcame him; and Row- 
land observed a tear in his eye as he stood among the assem- 
bled thousands ; all of whom, I should observe, were as or- 
derly and silent as any assemblage of men could possibly 
be. Mr. Ifill had no sooner finished his sermon, than he 
said— My friends and brethren, Sir Richard Hil will ad- 
dress you from this place to-morrow evening at half-past 
six o’clock.” Sir Richard did so; and such was the im- 
pression which Rowland’s sermon made on his mind, that 
he proved ever afterwards not only one of the greatest ad- 
vocates for open-air preaching that ever lived, but often 
practised it himself. 

Mr. Hill rarely missed an opportunity of condemning the 
practice of writing sermons and committing them to memo- 
ry. He not only himself, on all occasions, preached extem- 
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poraneously, but advised others to do the same. In connec- 
tion with his decided dislike to preaching written sermons, 
a very characteristic anecdote has been told me by a living 
Dissenting minister of great eminence, who was present on 
the occasion. A young man, who had just quitted a Dissent- 
ing theological academy which shall be mentioned presently, 
and had begun preaching, was anxious to be introduced to 
Mr. Hill. The reverend gentleman to whom refer, under- 
took to gratify his wishes; and the parties were accordingly 
brought together. 

“ And so, young gentleman,” said Rowland Hill, after the 
usual nod and ‘ how do yow’ had been exchanged between 
them,—*“ And so, young gentleman, you have just come out 
as a minister of the gospel.” 

The youthful preacher, who was a demure-looking person 
at any time, but who, disconcerted by being in the presence 
of Mr. Hill, looked doubly so on this occasion, answered in 
the affirmative. 

“ One of Dr. Bogue’s men, I suppose 2” 

The young preacher again answered in the affirmative. 

“ Coie from his manufactory of preachers, eh?” conti- 
nued Mr. Hill. 

The other looked more and more confounded, owing to 
the oddity of Mr. Illl’s phrascology, but contrived to stam- 
mer out a * Yes, Sir.” 

‘‘Ah! they are bad things, these academics ; don’t like 
the way in which young men are metamorphosed into minis- 
ters at these places. ‘They don’t make the right sort of 
preachers.” | 

The young man was silent: he knew not what to say. 

*¢ And I dare say you write your sermons ?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

« Ah, it’s a bad practice, that, young man : it ought not 
to be followed. And I suppose, continued Mr. Hill, “you 


then commit them to memory ?” 
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An affirmative answer was returned to the interrogatory. 

‘“‘ And then you preach them from memory ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hill.” 

“It’s a very bad custom, young gentleman: it’s the 
worst thing you could do. Why don’t you have more confi- 
dence in the gospel? The gospel is an excellent milk-cow, 
which always gives plenty of milk, and of the best quality. 
I never write my sermons. I always trust to the gospel. I 
first pull at justification, then give a plug at adoption, and 
afterwards a tit at sanctification, and so on until I have, in 
one way or other, filled my pail with gospel milk; and if you 
will only do the same, young man, depend upon it you will 
make a far better minister than you will ever do by writing 
your sermons and preaching from memory.” 

I have before said, that his usual mode of preaching was 
rambling and digressive. In justice to him, let me however 
say, that, singular as it may appear, he became much more 
methodical in his sermons during the last few years of his 
life. A Dissenting minister who was one of his most intimate 
friends, and who never missed an opportunity of hearing 
him when he preached his week-day sermons, assures me 
that some of his later discourses were characterised by a 
strictness of arrangement which must have surprised those 
who had only heard him some years before. He also men- 
tions, that there was a spirituality in the matter of Mr. Hill’s 
later sermons, and a solemnity of tone and manner in their 
delivery, which could not fail to strike all who heard them. 
This may be accounted for from the fact which Mr. Hill 
himself mentioned to the reverend gentleman to whom I am 
indebted for the information, namely, that during the last 
three or four years of his life, he preached every sermon un- 
der the impression that it might be his last. 

On some of these occasions, I should further remark, Mr. 
Hill repeatedly showed that his mind was singularly clear in 
distinguishing between nice points in theological controver- 
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sy, and that he possessed a fertile fancy and the power of 
expressing himself in the language of true poetry. 

Were it not that I have already excceded the space to 
which J proposed to limit myself in this sketch of the reve- 
rend gentleman, 1 would illustrate this by some notes of his 
discourses, taken in short-hand by a distinguished living 
divine. 

Mr. Hill had always a very strong aversion to Socinian- 
ism. A few months before his death he was in the compa- 
ny of two or three private Christians, not ministers, when 
the subject of Socinianism chanced to be introduced into 
conversation. 

‘¢T’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Hill, when beginning to 
take part in the conversation,—* I’]] tell you what I consi- 
der a Socinian to be like. He reminds me of a jackass 
eating thistles.” 

‘© In what way, Mr. Hill?” asked one. 

‘¢ In what respect ?” inquired a second. 

‘s Why, in this way, or in this respect, that the jackass 
spits out whatever part of the thistle it does not like, and 
the Socinian spits out whatever portion of the word of God 
is not pleasant to his spiritual palate.” 

Mr. Hill deeply felt interested to the last in the success 
of evangelical ministers in the communion of the church, 
with whom he was personally acquainted. About seven 
weeks before his death he inquired of a ministerial friend, 
how a particular clergyman was “ getting on.” The an- 
swer was, that the party could not give any specific infor- 
mation on the subject, beyond the fact, that the clergy- 
man was preaching to crowded congregations. 

‘‘T hear,” added Mr. Hill’s friend, “that he was last 
Sabbath preaching up the materiality of heaven as the 
place of residence of the glorified saints.” 

Mr. Hill heaved a slight sigh and most touchingly remark- 
ed,—‘: Well, it is enough for me, when J hear of good men 
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bewildering themselves with such speculations about ‘the 
nature of heaven, to know, that when I am done with this 
world, I shall be where Jesus is, and shall not only see him, 
but be made like unto him.” 

What an amount of sound divinity in one short sentence ! 

To the circumstances connected with Rowland Hill’s 
death, I shall not allude, as these were made sufftciently 
public soon aftcr that event. But I may mention, that a 
medical friend of mine, who heard him preach his last ser- 
mon but one, has informed me that in the course of that 
sermon, he alluded to the lengthened time he had been a 
preacher of the gospel; and referring towards the close of 
the discourse to the circumstance of his having preached up- 
wards of an hour, he said, with his characteristic drollery, 
‘Js not this very well for an old boy like me?” 

He died in about a fortnight afterwards, namely, on the 
11th of April, 1833, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
and the sixty-sixth of his ministry. 

1 do not remember to have seen Mr. Hill out of the pul- 
pit, and every body knows that mistakes are often made as 
to the size of ministers when only seen there, especially 
when wearing a gown. as Mr. Ilill always did. He appear- 
ed to me to be rather tall, and of considerable circumfer- 
ence. Age, as will be easily believed, had in the latter 
part of his life, given to him a slightly decrepid appearance. 
Yet he sceiied to enjoy excellent health, and a great flow of 
animal spirits, considering his advanced years, to the last. 
His hair was white, and his complexion wonderfully fresh. 
IIe must in early life have had a handsome face. His eye 
was quick, clear, and penetrating, even after fourscore years 
had passed over his head. His appearance was venera- 
ble in no ordinary degree. I need not say,—for every 
one is aware of the fact,—that he was regarded by his 
congregation with an affection amounting to idolatry. 
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The Rev. Epwarp Irvine, of Newman Street Chapel, 
is the only other among the lately deceased metropolitan 
ministers of the gospel, whom I shall notice. He was, 
while he continued in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land, or rather [ should say, before he adopted those extra- 
vagant notions with which he latterly identificd himself, 
decidedly the most popular preacher in London. More, 
perhaps, has been written about Edward Irving than about 
any other of his pulpit contemporaries, and yet much re- 
mains to be written before his character can be properly 
understood. Though having had the happiness of know- 
ing Mr. Irving personally, my knowledge of him was not 
sufficiently intimate to enable me to speak with confidence 
of all the constituent elements of his character. Still, I 
knew enough of him, or have had enough of facts and 
anecdotes respecting him, communicated to me by those 
who were his most intimate friends, to feel quite satisfied in 
my own mind, that seldom have a greater amount of un- 
feigned piety and a larger measure of intellectual power, 
been blended together in onée-individual. 

But the limited space to which, from the plan of this 
work, I must necessarily confine myself, precludes the pos- 
sibility of my adverting at length, in the shape of formal 
discussion, to the character of Mr. Irving. I must content 
myself with relating some anecdotes of him, illustrative of 
his character, which have not before appeared in print, and 
mentioning a few facts not hitherto stated, which will con- 
tribute to the same end. 

He always felt the most entire assurance, even when an 
obscure country schoolmaster, that he would one day rise 
to distinction and importance in the world; and when ap. 
pointed assistant to Dr. Chalmers, then minister of the 
Tron Church, Glasgow, he thought his convictions would 
be forthwith realized. The result, however, was not as he 
expected. He was regarded by the people of Glasgow, 
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during the three years he laboured in the work of the min- 
istry among them, as a passable preacher, but no more. 
The truth was, that the circumstance of preaching from the 
same pulpit, and to the same people, and what is more, on 
the same days as Dr. Chalmers, must necessarily have 
prevented his talents being duly appreciated. Dr. Chal- 
mers was then, as now, regarded as the prince of preachers, 
and the people among whom he statedly laboured, were so 
excessively partial to his ministrations, that they could 
scarcely recognize merit of any kind in any one else. But 
for this prejudice against every other minister, as compared 
with Dr. Chalmers, I am sure that a people so proverbial for 
their shrewdness as the inhabitants of Glasgow, could not 
have failed to discern and duly appreciate the talents of Mr, 
Irving. 

But though the reverend gentleman quitted Glasgow, and 
came to London without the slightest reputation as a 
preacher, he still felt in all its force the conviction before 
referred to, that he was destined, through his own talents, 
one day to achieve no ordinary eminence as a minister of 
the gospel. A friend of mine, himself one of the most popu- 
lar preachers in the metropolis, has mentioned to me a fact 
which is strikingly corroborative of this. The reverend 
gentleman to whom I allude, having accidentally met with 
Mr. Irving in company, very soon after he came to London, 
and before his name had appeared in any of the public 
journals, chanced to remark to him, that coming as he did 
to the metropolis, under such high auspices as those of Dr. 
Chalmers, there was every reason to hope he would succeed 
in his capacity of a minister of the gospel. ‘ Sir,” said 
Mr. Irving, somewhat bridling up as if his vanity had 
been touched,—* Sir, I do not come here under the auspi- 
ces of any man; I came here relying entirely upon my own 
resources.”” ‘The event showed, as every one is aware, 
that the ee gentleman’s reliance was not misplaced, 
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I think there can be no question that Mr. Irving was 
inordinately fond of popularity : and I believe there can be 
no doubt that it was to attract attention, that at a public 
meeting of the London Missionary Society, he drew out in 
the presence of thousands of persons, his gold watch, and 
handing it to the secretary of the institution as a contribu- 
tion to its funds, said, “ Silver and gold I have none ; but 
what I have I give thee.” But while thus so ardently pant- 
ing after distinction, it is a fact which cannot be too much 
dwelt on to his praise, that when he had reached the very 
summit of his reputation, so far from his head becoming 
dizzy or his heart haughty with his unprecedented poulari- 
ty, he continued the same calm, humble, unsophisticated 
man he was before. At the very time that the princes and 
nobles of the land were crowding in such numbers* to hear 
him preach, as to fill the whole of Hatton Garden, and a 
large portion of Holborn with their splendid equipages ; at 
that moment it was his delight to visit and converse with the 
poorest of his people, and to exhibit to them, and to all men, 
the greatest mildness and modesty of demeanour. 

I may here mention a fact which strikingly illustrates the 
humility and kindliness of his disposition; namely that he 
was never known on any occasion to pass the poor unnoticed 
when in company, which, in the hey-dey of his populari- 
ty he often was, with the noble or great ones of the earth, 
but that he always showed as much respect and attention to 
the poorest as to the richest and greatest of the land. At 
this time he resided at Claremont-square, Pentonville, and 
might almost every day be seen walking about the square 
and the adjoining streets, carrying in his arms his own child, 
then not twelve months old. 

And here I ought to remark, that Mr. Irving was exceed- 
ingly fond of children. Perhaps there arc but few fathers 


* Mr. Irving’s first congregation in Cross street, Hatton Garden, did 
not exceed fifty persons. 
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whose affection for their offspring is so intense as his was. 
I have great reason to believe that the loss of a child, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, so deeply affected his 
mind, as in a great measure to prepare him, by a process 
which I will rath >r leave to be inferred than distinctly to-state 
it, for the adoption of the extravagant views which unhap- 
pily characterized the latter years of his life. 

Mr. Irving’s affection, though of course, peculiarly strong 
in the case of his own children, was not confined to them. 
He loved children in the aggregate, and could enter with 
his whole soul into their innocent feelings and recreations. 
I may here mention an incident, which, though perfectly 
trifling in itself, shews how deeply he could sympathise with 
children in their little distresses, and how much he could 
enter into their feclings. A little boy, five or six years of 
age, the son of a friend of my own, had been one day play- 
ing at his ball against a dead wall near Exmouth-street, 
Pentonville, when the ball had somehow or other got fixed 
on the ledge of the wall. The boy, child-like, began to cry, 
thinking he would never get his play-thing again. Several 
persons passed, but took no notice of the tears of the young 
innocent. At last Mr. Irving came up, carrying in his arms 
in the way already described, his own child, when seeing 
the boy in distress, he inquired what was the matter. The 
child sobbed out in accents which were barely intelligible, 
that his ball had stuck on the wall, and that he could not 
getit down. ‘ My dear little fellow,” said Mr. Irving pat- 
ting the boy on the back, “don’t cry ; but show me where 
itis.’ Thechild pointed to the place. Mr. Irving advanc- 
ed to the wall, and though one of the tallest men I have 
ever seen, it was not until after he had made two or three 
efforts on tip-toe, that he succeeded in reaching it. He 
handed it to the now-overjoyed boy, and again patting him 
on the head, said to him in his own peculiarly kind and gen- 
tle accents, ‘Do not throw it up there again.” ‘This inci- 
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dent may appear to most persons trifling. So it, doubtless, 
as before remarked, is, considered in itself; but to me it 
is very interesting, as illustrative of the singular amiable- 
ness of Mr. Irving’s mind, and the cordial manner in which 
he could enter into the feelings of little children ; and this 
too at a time when being in the very meridian of his popu- 
larity, his thoughts might have been supposed to be occu- 
pied with matters of a different nature. 

So long as Mr. Irving continued in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, his Sabbath-day sermons were as re- 
markable for their length as for their originality and elo- 
quence. They seldom occupied less than an hour and a 
quarter in the delivery; frequently he preached from an 
hour and a half to two hours at a time. On one occasion, 
when preaching on behalf of some religious institution, the 
London Missionary Society, if my memory be not at fault, 
more than three hours were occupied in the delivery of his 
discourse. His prayers in public were not proportionably 
long, though usually as long as is customary among Dis. 
senters. In private meetings, however, Mr. Irving’s pray- 
ers were often extended to such a length as to occupy as 
much time in their utterance, as is devoted by many of the 
metropolitan clergy to the delivery of their sermons. The 
revercnd gentleman’s lengthened prayers at private meet- 
ings, either in his own house or at the house of friends, 
were sometimes attended with rather ludicrous circum. 
stances. Having on one occasion accepted an invitation 
to a tea-party, at the house of a near relative of an Alder. 
man of facetious celebrity, Mr. Irving, before departing, 
proposed, as he very often did on similar occasions, to im. 
prove, in a spiritual sense, the meeting of the party together, 
by “a few words of prayer.” Most of those present being 
members of his church, and all belonging to some body of 
Christians or other, his proposal was at once agreed to. 
Mr. Irving’s words, however, instead of being “ few,’’ were 
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found to be “many.” The gentleman in whose house the 
party were, eventually became impatient, thinking his 
friends who had been simply invited to drink tea, might 
feel so lengthened a prayer to be an infliction ; and accord. 
ingly, as he chanced to be next to Mr. Irving, he gently 
pulled him by the tails of his coat, and whispered into his 
ear, “ Mr. Irving, I’m quite ashamed at your continuing so 
long.” Mr. Irving, suddenly paused, and turning about on 
his knees towards two or three of his members who were 
in the same part of the room, said in his own fine stento- 
rian voice, “ Ye servants of the Lord, I appeal to you for 
protection against such rude interruptions ;” and so saying, 
he resumed praying, Just as if nothing had happened, and 
continued for a considerable time longer. 

But the most Judicrous incident which has been commu- 
nicated to me, connected with Mr. Irving’s habit of ex- 
tending his prayers at private mectings to an undue length, 
occurred at his own house, when he resided in Claremont 
Square, Pentonville. For a considerable time, he had what 
he.called an early prayer-meceting once a week, which 
prayer-meeting was open to any one who chose to attend 
it. The hour at which it commenced was six in the morn- 
ing. Many Dissenting ministers whose duties in their 
own respective chapels prevented their having the gratifi- 
cation of hearing him preach on the sabbath-day, were in- 
duced by their anxiety to sec him and hear him speak, to 
attend his early prayer-meetings. On one occasion, the 
Rev. Mr. , a popular Dissenting minister, made his 
appearance at Mr. Irving’s house precisely as the clock 
struck six in the morning. After a psalm had been sung 
Mr. Irving requested one of his elders to address the throne 
of grace. The party having done so very briefly, another 
psalm, of the Scotch version of the songs of David, was 
sung, when Mr. Irving himself engaged in prayer. The 
reverend gentleman continued in the exercise for about 
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fifteen minutes without the slightest symptom of his draw- 
ing toaconclusion. The Dissenting minister being at the 
time connected with a theological institution, had a class 
of pupils to meet precisely at seven. It was now within 
twenty-five minutes of the time, and as after leaving Mr. 
Irving’s house, it would require at least a quarter of an 
hour of the most rapid cab-driving, to carry him to the 
place where his class met, so as to be in time; he became 
exceedingly fidgetty at the circumstance of the reverend 
gentleman continuing so long. Still he was unwilling to 
disturb the mecting by rising and leaving the room in the 
middle of Mr. Irving’s prayer. He determined on waiting 
a little longer, in the anxious hope that the reverend gen- 
tleman would every minute relieve him from the embar- 
rassing situation in which he felt himself to be placed, by 
bringing his devotions to a termination. The next time 
he took out his watch, it was within five minutes of the 
latest moment he could remain. Imagine his feelings 
when Mr. Irving secmed still so earnestly engaged in 
prayer, as not to hold out the most slender hope of con- 
cluding for a considerable time to come. Two minutes 
more elapsed, and still no appearance of Mr. Irving coming 
to aclose. The Dissenting minister could bear it no long- 
er; but rising up from his knecs, he escaped to the door of 
the room, which was partially open, and made his way 
down stairs in the quietest possible manner. He had just 
reached the strect-door, and was in the act of taking off 
the latch, when a large Newfoundland dog, which Mr. 
Irving kept in his house at the time, sprang upon him, and 
placing one of his fore-paws on cither shoulder, forced the 
reverend gentleman down to a crouching position, with his 
head against the door. The animal fortunately did not 
bite, or in any way hurt Mr. , but kept him in the 
position just mentioned, for at least five minutes, when Mr. 
Irving having concluded his devotions, one of his servants 
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on coming down stairs released him from the exceedingly 
awkward and unpleasant predicament in which he was 
placed. 

Mr. Irving was remarkable among his contemporaries in 
the pulpit for his correct views of the duties which devolve 
upon a minister of the gospel. While most exemplary in 
his attentions to the poor, and while ready at all times, like 
the Master whom he served, to be the servant of the hum. 
blest individual among his flock, he never compromised his 
fidelity as a “ legate of the skies,” by shrinking from a full 
and fearless proclamation of the more important truths of 
the gospel, to the nobles and the magnates who came 
crowding to hear him, and who were proud to cultivate his 
acquaintance. In his capacity of a preacher of the Cross, 
he knew no distinction of persons ; he was indeed, a leveller 
of all the conventional differences which obtain in society. 
He never flattered the great. He brought them down to a 
footing of perfect equality, as regarded their moral condi- 
tion, with the most destitute beggar in the streets of Lon. 
don. And not only did he do this in general terms, but he 
eagerly availed himself of their presence to rebuke them 
for the specific sins which they were in the habit of most 
frequently committing, and earnestly and solemnly and 
faithfully warned them of the inevitable consequences of 
persisting in the practice of those sins. He must, indeed, 
have proved a Nathan to many an aristocratic conscience. 

A friend of mine who was present at the time, lately 
mentioned to me, that on one occasion, after dwelling on 
the frightful extent to which the Sabbath-day was dese- 
crated by persons moving in the higher spheres of society, 
he pointed to a particular part of the chapel in which were 
seated a number of noblemen and ladies of title, and said 
with great emphasis—“ And you are the men and women 
who commit these sins. You are the persons who are in 
the constant habit of profaning God’s holy day.” Those 
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only who have heard Mr. Irving preach, can form any idea 
of what the effect of this apostrophe must have been. His 
uncompromising boldness and unshrinking fidclity as a 
preacher of the gospel, have often reminded me of John 
Knox charging Mary Queen of Scots with particular sins, 
when surrounded by all the splendour of her court. 

A more kind-hearted man than Edward Irving never 
lived. I am acquainted with many persons who were for 
several years in habits of the closest intimacy with him 
and who associated with him in private under all circum- 
stances ; and they one and all concur in saying, that not 
only did they never know him perform an unkind action, 
but that they never heard an unkind expression escape his 
lips. The milk of human kindness did indeed flow in co- 
pious streams in his veins. At the very time that he was 
bitterly assailed both by the press and from many of the 
evangelical pulpits of London, was he known earnestly to 
pray for the forgiveness of his persecutors, and to speak in 
terms of the greatest kindness of many of them by name. 

He was a man of decided personal piety. The duties 
which he inculcated on others, he habitually practised him- 
self. Those who knew him most intimately can best testify 
how holily and unblameably he had his conversation among 
men. With him it was a rule to invoke the blessing of 
God on every thing in which he engaged ; even in matters 
which had no visible or immediate connection with religion. 
Several interesting instances of this have been furnished 
me by those who were his personal friends. I shall only 
mention one, namely, that when he had occasion to change 
his place of residence, he made a point of specially asking 
the blessing of God on the new house he had taken. In 
connection with this fact, | may mention that he was at 
all times most deeply impressed with a conviction of the 
close connection there exists between praying for specific 
blessings and the operations of a particular Providence. 
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Need I add, after this that he recognised the hand of God, in 
the minutest incidents which occurred either to himself or to 
others ? 

But though Mr. Irving was a man of the most decided per- 
sonal piety, his views of religion did not render him indiffer- 
ent to the innocent amusements of life. It is true, that he was 
too much occupied with the duties of his office, to be in a con. 
dition to give many proofs that he could enjoy harmless re- 
creations ; but when the opportunity did offer, he frequent- 
ly availed himself of it. A literary gentleman of distin- 
guished reputation as an author, and himself one who can 
tell a humorous story as well as most menI have met with, 
has assured me‘that he never heard any one tell a laughable 
Scotch story with greater effect than Mr. Irving. He was 
also at times exceedingly happy when in a playful mood. On 
such occasions, he would, without a seeming effort, give ut- 
terance to observations remarkable {:r their point and feli- 
city. When in one of his playful moods at a Presbytery 
dinner, at the time he was in the very zenith of his populari- 
ty, he rose to propose a particular toast, which he prefaced 
with a speech that afforded the greatest gratification to all pre- 
sent, but which produced a ludicrous impression on the mind 
of one of the company. Mr. Irving, in rising to propose the 
toast, said, “I am surc all* present will drink it with the 
greatest cordiality. It relates to a lady to whom we are all 
under the deepest obligations ; a lady who, on our coming 
to London, reccived us with the greatest kindness: a 


Here a little, country-looking, simple-minded man, con- 
siderably advanced in years, recently arrived from Scotland, 
and one of the elders of a Scottish church, whispered into 
the ears of the gentleman to whom I am indebted for the 


* The company consisted exclusively of Scotchmen. 
10 
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amusing anecdote, an expression of his wonder as to what 
particular woman Mr. Irving could mean. He was told to 
wait a little and he should hear her name. 

A lady,” said Mr. Irving, ‘‘to whom I feel myself under 
a debt of infinite gratitude ; for on my first coming here she 
received me into her arms——~” 

* Dear me! fa’ or what can she be?” ejaculated the little 
Scotch elder, loud enough to be heard by several of the 
company. 

«Yes; received me into her arms, pressed me to her 
bosom, and has ever since lavished her smiles upon me ; 
a lady whom I am therefore bound to love.” 

‘Oh! I see through it noo,” again ejaculated the hither- 
to perplexed elder of the kirk. “Oh, I see it noo as clear 
as daylight; it’s his sweetheart he’s referring to.”* 

“A lady,” continued Mr. Irving, “who is all that is 
amiable; and who is the admiration of the whole world.” 

“Bless my heart!” once more whispered the little 
Scotchman into the ear of the gentleman who sat next to 
him, ‘ the leddy must be a great beauty and a guid woman 
into the bargain, when he praises her so muckle.” 

‘¢ A lady whose name has only to be mentioned to call 
forth a unaniinous expression of your respect. The lady 
to whom I refer, iny friends, is England. Here's prosperity 
to England!” 

The Scotch elder, who by this time was burning with im- 
patience to hear the name, as he supposed, of Mr. Irving’s. 
sweetheart, lookcd as confounded on the toast being pro- 
posed, as.if, to use his own expression, . the hoose itscl’ in 
which they were met, had been dung doon (knocked down) 
about their lugs (ears. )” 

At the same Presbytery dinner, Mr. Ir ving, knowing the 
oddities of character as well as bluntness which the little 
Scotchman was in the habit of exhibiting, proposed the health 


* Mr. Irving was not married at this time. 
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of- the elders of the Scottish Kirk. There was a unani- 
mous call for Mr. B to return thanks. The honest 
unsophisticated elder rose, and after stammering out a few 
broken sentences respecting the honour done him, and the 
deep attachment he felt for the kirk of Scotland, made, to 
the uttcr astonishment of the company, an abrupt transition 
from a speech to a purcly devotional prayer. A friend of 
mine who was present, gently taking held of him by the arm, 
whispered into his ear that he rose to return thanks for a 
toast and not to pray. He took the hint, abruptly terminat- 
ed his devotions, and made an effort to say something more 
by way of speech. The attempt, however, was a complete 
failure. The truth was, that being in the daily habit of 
praying, he found it an easy exercise, while not having ever 
before been called on for a speech, he could not play the 
orator at all. 

No man could enjoy with greater zest than Mr. Irving, 
such harmless incidents as these. But this is a point in his 
character on which I must not further dwell. 

He was singularly quick in detecting character. All who 
were intimately acquainted with him, will bear'testimony to 
this fact. A very short conversation with a stranger served, 
in most cases, to enable him to perceive the peculiarities 
of that stranger’s mind. 

Nor was the readiness and distinctness with which he 
afterwards recognized individuals with whom he once met, 
less a matter of surprise. I have been assured by some of 
his fricnds, that notwithstanding the vast number of persons 
he came in contact with when atthe height of his popularity, 
he never met any of them a second time without recogniz- 
ing them at once. I mysclf knew a striking instance of 
his readiness at recollecting persons with whom he had 
once met. A young man who had a short time before come 
ap from the country, met with him one day accidentally, 
and was a short time in his company. ° About twelve months 
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Incapable himself of even conceiving an unfriendly feel- 
ing, far less doing an unkind thing to any human being, he 
was exceedingly sensitive to the unjust treatment he re- 
ceived at the hands of others. I nced not say that his noble 
but susceptible spirit was particularly paincd when he found 
that those whom he had, in the unsuspecting gencrosity of 
his mind, regarded as his greatest friends, turned out his 
most bitter and relentless foes. I remember hearing -him 
about six months before his death, make a very touching 
allusion to the bad treatment he had received from certain 
quarters. Oh, if those who heaped their calumnics upon 
him with so unsparing a hand as to embitter the latter years 
of his existence, had only heard the gentle terms and tender 
accents in which he spoke of them and their deeds of per- 
secution, they must have shrunk into the earth at the con- 
trast between his spirit and theirs. I have before said, 
and now repeat it, that he was earnest and frequent at a 
throne of grace on their behalf, and that the prayer of his 
Master, in reference to the persecutions to which he was 
subjected at the hands of his enemics, “ Father, forgive 
them!” was often offered up by him. 

But I must draw my notice of Mr. Irving to a close. — If 
I were to sum up his character according to my view of it, 
in the fewest possible words, I should say,—and should say 
it with a special emphasis,—that he was a truly great and 
good man. It were difficult to say whether his moral or 
intellectual excellence predominated. Ihave rarely known 
a more remarkable union of the head and the heart than was 
afforded in his case. J shall always regard hin as having 
been one of the master-spirits of his-age.. It is truc, that 
the visionary notions which he latterly adopted, indicated a 
defective judgment, and to a certain extent obscured his 
intellect ; but I am convinced that had he been but spared 
a few years longer, he would ha: « seen his error, and re- 
nounced his extravagant opinions. I say this advisedly, 
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because I happen to know through a private source of in- 
formation, something of the circumstances under which he 
adopted-his more visionary notions. On this point, however, 
I must, from respect to the feelings of partics who are still 
alive, abstain from making any specific: statements. 

As aspeaker, Mr. Irving excelled any man I have ever 
heard in a pulpit. His voice was powerful and sonorous. 
Some of its cadences were exceedingly musical, and he had 
a perfect command over it. I can imagine that the melli- 
fluous accents of the reverend gentleman’s voice are still 
greeting my ear. Lis admirable clocution contributed much 
to display. his voice to advantage. His utterance was sin- 
gularly well-timed, while the manifest ease with which he 
spoke, the originality of his matter, the beauties of his diction, 
and his graceful, though often vehement gestures severally 
concurred in giving effect to those attributes of his oratory, 
which had more of nature than of art in them. With what 
rapt attention did congregated thousands, consisting of all 
ranks and classes of individuals, frequently hang for more 
than an hour and a half at a time, on the lips of Edward 
Irving! No one that had the gratification of hearing him 
in some of his happier moods will ever forget cither his elo- 
quence or his person. And here I should remark, that his 
personal appearance was as ‘striking, or as much out of the 
beaten track, as his style of preaching. I never saw a more 
handsome man, in so far as figure went. Ile was upwards 
of six feet two in height, and proportionally formed. It is 
true that he had a marked squint, in, if 1 ‘remember, his 
right cye ; but his featuxes were otherwise regular ; while 
the expression of his countenance had so much benevolence 
and placidity about it, ag to neutralize any unpleasant feel- 
ing which the squint in his eye would have otherwise pro- 
duced. JJis complexion was swarthy, and his hair, which was 
long and of a jet-black huc, was carefully parted in the mid- 
dle of his fine lofty forehead, m a manner snnilar to that in 
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which the other sex.usually arrange their hair. He wore 
large whiskers. His face was of the oval shape, and had 
something about it which often caused him to be taken for 
a foreigner when walking in the streets. 

Most of the circumstances connected with Mr. Irving’s 
death are already known to the public. There are two or 
three, however, which, so far as I am aware, have not ap- 
peared in print. I believe it is now ascertained to bea 
fact, that the illness which terminated fatally, had its origin 
‘in a cold caught on his journey to Scotland, when summon- 
ed to appear before the Synod of Annan, immediately prior 
to his expulsion from the Church of Scotland. He started 
with the mail at eight o’clock:on a Sunday night, having 
preached up to the latest minute he could without missing 
the coach. Ffaving brought his discourse to an abrupt ter- 
mination, he requested some of his deacons to conclude 
the services of the evening, and without saying a word to 
any one; he quitted the chapel, to the great astonishment 
of his people. The sudden transition from a place which 
was so hot, owing to the crowds assembled, as to be scarce- 
ly endurable, to the open air in cold winter weather, would 
have been a perilous experiment for a man of the strongest 
‘constitution tohave made. Inthe case of Mr. Irving, whose 
frame must have suffered from the deep anxieties which 
were known to have preyed on his mind for some time pre- 
viously,—to say nothing of his incessant labours among his 
people,—it could scarcely fail to be accompanied with seri- 
ous results. I was about two hours with him a few days 
after his return from Scotland, and fancied he looked ill in 
‘bodily health, as he certainly seemed depressed in spirits. 
I attributed both, however, to the circumstance of his being 
ejected from a ehurch, towards which I knew he cherished 
the most devoted attachment. He continued to preach, or 
rather to exhort, for some time afterwards ; when his in dis- 
posittor began tc assume a threatening aspect. Still he oc- 
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casionally addressed his people for several months longer ; 
but then he was reluctantly compelled to withdraw altoge- 
ther from the sanctuary. There can be no doubt, if I be not 
misinformed, that before he left London, he felt assured in 
his own mind, that his illness would-have a fatal termination ; 
and 1 know it is the opinion of some of those who were his 
most devoted friends, that one reason, if not the only reason, 
‘which induced him to go to Scotland, was a desire to spare 
as much as possible the feelings of his people when death 
should be seen to be inevitable and at hand. He thought 
that their sufferings on his account would be Jess acute and 
protracted were he to die at a distance, than if he had expir- 
ed in his own house; which was next door to the chapel. 
In the former case they could hear but seldom and to a limit- 
ed extent, of his pains and weaknesses ; in the latter case, 
they would be anxiously inquiring, not only every day, but 
every hour of the day as to how he was; and he knew that 
every unfavourable account of the state of his health would 
overwhelm them with grief. 

The nearer death approached, and the more he felt assur- 
ed that the time of his departure was at hand, the greater 
did his peace of mind become. H~ looked forward to the 
change with the calm confidence of one who knew in whom 
he had believed,—who felt that his feet were standing on 
the Rack of ages, avid that all his hopes rested on the 
broad and immutable basis of the atenemont of Christ.— 
The last religious exercise of any length, in which he was 
able to engage, was to read, in Hebrew, in conjunction with 
his father-in-law, the Rey. Mr. Martin, the twenty-third 
Psalm. In about six hours aflerwards he passed through 
the valley and shadow of death of which he had been read- 
Ing, fearing | no ill, but realizing the blessed truth, “Thy 
staff and thy rod, they comfort me.” 

Thus, in 1834, died Epwarp Irvine, leaving few if any 
greater or better men behind him. Who would not shed a 
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tear upon the grave of onc who possessed so colossal a 
mind, and who devoted all its mighty energies to the pro- 
motion of the present and eternal well-being of his fellow- 
men? Who would not revere the memory of one who 
drank so deeply into the spirit of his Divine Master, and 
trode so closely in His footsteps,—one whose lifé was as ‘spot- 
Jess as his breast was pure,—one who at a time when he 
enjoyed a popularity which has rarely been equalled, never 
surpassed, and was run after and idolized by the most illus. 
trious in rank and the most distinguished in literature, ex- 
hibited in all the intercourse of life, the humility, the ten- 
derness, and simplicity of a child. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY—MINISTERS OF CHURCHES, 


The Rev. Thomas Snow—The Rev. J. T. Robinson—The Rev. Thomas 
Dale—The Rev. John Harding—The Rev. Dr. Croly. 


The Kev. Tuomas Snow, Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet- 
street, has occupied that’ situation for several years.. It is 
not generally known, not even, I believe, by the evangelical 
party in the churehes of London, that the reverend gentle- 
man was one of the four clergymen of the Establishment 
who simultancously seceded from the Church in 1815, 
and whose separation from the hierarchy caused $o grcat 
a sensation in the religious world at tle time. The cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Snow’s being one of the seceders, con- 
tributed much to the interest w hich was felt in the seces- 
sion, in consequence of his béing the brother of a baronet, 
and being largely and most resveetabiy connected in a fa. 
mily point of view. “Ofthe Rev. Mr. Evans, of John-street 
Chapel, King’s-road, another of the separatists, I'shall have 
occasion to speak when come to notice the Baptist min- 
isters of the metropolis. A detailed reference to the re- 
maining two does not fall w ithin the plan of this work. Mr. 

Snow, soon after he had detached himself from the Church, 

went to one of our fashionable watering. fowns—to Chcl- 
tenham, if my memory be nof at fali=-w here he got 
up a small socicty of Christians, consisting of persons who 
had embraced ‘his riewly adopted | views. ‘The remark has 
been so often made, as to acquire the eurrency of a pro- 
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verb, that individuals in maiters of religious faith especially, 
often leap from one extreme to another. This was the 
case with Mr. Snow; from the latitude of faith and laxity 
of discipline which sre tolerated in ‘he Church, he ran to 
the opposite extreme of allowing no difference of faith at 
all as regarded doctrine, nor any variance of opinion on 
matters of discipline, in those with whom he would hold 
church-fellowship. What his precise views were as to the 
details of the constitution of a Christian church, I cannot 
undertake to say; but this I know, that they were of the 
narrowest kind—narrower, I belicve, than even those of 
Sandemanianism itself; for not only would he not on any 
account sit down to the Lord’s Supper with those who did 
not agree with him in the minutest particular in matters of 
discipline, even Where the decided piety of the parties was 
unquestionable ; but he would not allow such persons to 
attend the prayer-meetings of his little community. IT may 
mention an affecting instance of the anomalies produced 
by the bigotted views which Mr. Snow at this time enter- 
tained. A very jntimate fric nd of his own, an ev angelical 
clergyman, of whose personal picty he never had the sha- 
dow of a, doubt, happened to be on a visit to the town where 
Mr. Snow then resided, and during his few days’ stay in 
the place, he lived in Mr. Snow’s hoyse. During one of 
the days the reverend gentleman was there, Mr. Snow had 
service in. his small meeting-howse. The> other. expressed 
his anxiety to be present at the service; but Mr, Snow, 
though treating him with the greatest friendship and lies- 
pitality, and having had a great deal of pious conversation 
with him, plainly told him .that he could not be admitted 
into the place where his Christian society met; but said 
that after their meeting was over, another mecting of a 
promiscuous kind would take place in an adjoining room at 


which he might, if so disposed, be present. 
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Mr. Snow did not long adhere to his newly-adopted 
views. Ina few years after his secession from the Church, 
he rejoined it, and has ever since continued one of its 
ministers. Iam not certain as to the precise time of bis 
coming to London, but he has now been for a considerable 
period vicar of St. Dunstan’s. 

Mr. Snow’s sentiments are strictly evangelical. [ ain 
aware that reports have recently been whispered about in 
private, that he is tinctured with the Pusey heresies. All 
I can say is, that though I have heard him preach with 
some frequency of late, I never could discover any thing 
in his sermons which could justify the imputation, Of this 
I am certain, that if he be inoculated with the Popery of 
the Pusey party, he must be a very inconsistent man; for 
I have recently heard him preach sermons, whose entire 
tenor was altogether incompatible with the theology of the 
scmi-papists of Oxford. In order to remove all doubts on 
the point, I think it would be advisable on the part of Mr. 
Snow to take an early opportunity of denouncing from the 
pulpit, the Popish divinity of the Pusey school. Of course, 
I suggest this step on the assumption, that Mr. Snow has not 
become a proselyte to the views of that party. 

The Icading characteristics of Mr. Snow’s preaching 
may be told in a few words. It is more calculated to edify, 
comfort, and encourage the saints of God, than to arouse 
the careless or to convert the sinner. It may be a ques- 
tion whether he has not an excess of charity ; for I have 
always bcen of opinion that a minister of the gospel may err 
as much in being over-charitable when estimating the char- 
acter of his people, as in having too little of that quality. 
It has often struck me when hearing Mr. Snow preach, that 
he 1s inclined to over-estimate the number of believers in 
a promiscuous assemblage like that of his own congrega-. 
tion, and to under-estimate the number of the unconverted. 
At any rate, his preaching is not only chiefly, but often 
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exclusively, addressed to the former class of individuals. 
It is true that the reverend gentleman, when apostrophising 
persons in an unconverted state, is full and free in his invi- 
tations tv them to come and accept of the mercy provided 
in the gospel ; but what I question is, whether his remarks 
are addressed to them with sufficient frequency, and whether 
the invitations he gives to sinners to come to Christ, are 
prefaced as often as they ought to be, by an energetic and 
uncompromising denunciation of their guilt in living in 
that state of alienation from God, in which all are by na- 
ture. 

Mr. Snow isalways clear. There is no mysticism about 
his preaching ; no attempt to be profound at the expense 
of the understandings of the’generality of his hearcrs. You 
are not struck with any thing in his sermons which indi- 
cates an original or vigorous mind. Neither on the other 
hand, does be fall below mediocrity. He is seldom super- 
ficial. He is one under whose munistrations a believer 
can at all times sit with pleasure, and from which, if it be 
not his own fault, he may derive edification and profil.— 
The prevailing strain of his preaching is of a practical kind. 
He judiciously blends the preceptive with the doctrinal 
parts of the Christian scheme. His scrmons are all care- 
fully written. The style is good, but without elaborate pol- 
ish. He preacheson Thursday evenings, and, if] mistake 
not, expends as much time in the preparation of his dis. 
courses for those evenings, as inthe preparation of those 
which are intended for delivery on the Sabbath day. Tis 
weck-day congregations may average about two hundred 
persons ; his usuel Sabbath day audiences I should estimate 
at seven or cight hundred. 

Mr. Snow isa man of great piety. His heart is evident- 
ly engaged in the work of the ministry. His pastoral 
duties are manifestly a pleasure, not a task to him. In his 
aspect, tone, and manner, there is a striking union of de- 
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cision with mildness. In private, he is modest and unas. 
suming in the highest degree. His bemgn countenance 
is a correct index to the goodness of his disposition. Out 
of the pulpit he possesses the simplicity of a child, and the 
harmlcessness of a deve. If any one, no matter though 
the poorest and humblest Christian in the land, happen to 
express an opinion on any given topic at variance with hig 
sentiments, he will listen to that person with a patience 
and attention which prove, what a gentleman who knows 
him intimately has represented to me as one of the lead- 
ing traits in his character, namely, his readiness to receive 
instruction from any quarter, even were it from a mere 
child. 

Mr. Snow is an excellent speaker. Nature, indeed, has 
endowed him with many of the qualitics of an orator.— 
His voice is sonorous and powerful in no ordinary degree, 
His enunciation is distinct, and his utterance is well-timed. 
But though Nature has done so much for him asa speaker» 
he bas not cultivated her gifts so successfully as he might 
have done. He does not modulate his voice with the ef- 
fect of which, witha very slight effort, it ts evidently sus- 
ecptible. He pitches, in the brief exordium of his discourse 
on a certain key, and seldom varies it in the course of the 
scrmon. It is true, that in some of the more impressive 
passages of his discourses, he does impart more of solemnity 
of tone to his voice than generally characterizes his delivery ; 
but this is neither frequently the case, nor is it done with 
the effect with which it might be, were be to study oratory 
with some attention. [lis manner, too, wants animation ; 
not that it is tame or spiritless, but that it does not corres. 
pond with the excellence of his voice. Tle uses very little 
gesture. When he commences his discourse, and for some 
time after, he rests cither arm on the side of the pulpit, and 
stands quite still, with the exception of an occasional slight 
motion of his head. As he proeceds, he partially raises his 
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right hand at short intervals. Now and then he gesticus 
lates with both arms at the same time, and his countenance 
on such occasions assumcs a more earnest expression than 
usual. 

Mr. Snow’s preaching, in such cases, not only arrests 
but rivets the attention of all present, and causes one the 
more to regret that he should not be more liberal of his 
action throughout the discourse. JT remember secing a 
person come into the passage of St. Dunstan’s one Thurs. 
day evening, when the reverend gentleman was in one of 
his more animated moods, and when he was not so mggard 
of his gesticulation as he usually is. The stranger, who 
seemed to be instantly struck with the appearance and 
manner of the preacher, gazed upon him with silent amaze- 
ment for some time ; when, unable any longer to restrain 
himself, he observed to another individual also standing in 
the passage, in tones loud enough to be heard by those around 
him, * That gentleman,” meaning Mr. Snow, * is the likest 
in appearance, voice, clocution, and manner, to John 
Kemble,* of any man I ever saw.” This was a great com- 
pliment to Mr. Snow, asa speaker, Mr. Kemble having 
been almost unequalled in that capacity by any of his con- 
temporarics. As regards the effectiveness of his delivery, 
Mr. Snow appears to me to have fallen off of late. I see, 
or fancy I see, a marked difference in his usual manner, 
now, compared with what it was four or five years ago.— 
Then I thought the want of animation was the exception ; 
now it is the rule. 

In prayer Mr. Snow’s cyes are always open. He keeps 
them constantly fixed ona particular spot of the gallery op. 
posite to him. I have often been struck with the peculiar 
solemnity of tone and manncr which characterises the rev- 
erend gentleman when repeating the prayers of the Chureh. 


* Meaning John Kemble, the great tragedian. 
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He is a close reader of his sermons, rarely delivering a 
sentence, except when within a minute or so of the conclu- 
sion, without the help of his paper. He usually, however, 
withdraws his cye from his manuscript for a single secofid, 
in the middle of every alternate sentence, and then his 
glance always takes one direction, which Is in an angular 
line on the right of the pulpit. 

IIis living is nominally four hundred and ninety pounds 
per annum; but in addition to this he has the endowed 
Thursday evening lectureship, which brings him one hun- 
dred pounds a-year. If to this be added Faster offerings, 
marriage and burial fees, &c. his living altogether must be 
worth seven or cight hundred pounds per annun. 

Mr. Snow has done little in the way of authorship. I 
am not aware of his having appeared niore than twice 
through the press. The first work from his pen, if I be 
not mistaken, was a sermon which he preached at Chelten- 
ham on the death of the Princess Charlotte. This was two 
years after he had detached himself from the hierarchy, and 
divested himself of the title of «“ Reverend,” invariably as- 
sumed by the clergy, and by the great majority of Dissent- 
ing ministers also. Mr. Snow characterised himself on 
the title-page of his sermon as plain “ Thomas Snow, Scce- 
der from the National Religious Establishment.” The ser- 
mon called forth, some months after its publication, a pam. 
plict by a clergyman of the Church, and a very intimate 
personal friend of Mr. Snow’s; in which pamphlet, in the 
form of a letter to himself, though a blank was substituted 
for his name, Mr. Snow was charged, along with the other 
seccders from the Church, with entertaining and preaching 
rank Antinomianism. To this pamphlet Mr. Snow replied 
in another pamphlet, extending to about one hundred pages; 
in which he complained of his views and doctrines being 
misrepresented, and in which he repelled the charges pre- 
ferred against him, in an excellent spirit and with much 

il 
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ability. This was his sccond, and I believe his last appear- 
ance before the public as an author. 

Mr. Snow’s personal appearance is very commanding. 
He is above the average height, and well formed. His 
countenance has that serious solemn aspect, without being 
morose, which so well befits the messenger of grace to 
euilty men.” It wears an expression of dignity, without 
anything indicative in the smallest degree of pride or self- 
importance. His forehead is straight and broad. Tis 
features are sinall, with the exception of prominent eyc- 
brows. His face is oval, and rather large. His complex- 
ion is swarthy, and his cye-lashes are dark ; but the little 
hair that remains on his head—for it is bald on the crown 
—ix of a greyish hue. He has a dark clear cye, which 
contributes much to the intelligent expression which his 
countenance wears. Though seemingly close on his six. 
ticth vear, he appears to enjoy exccllem health. 


The Rev. Joun T. Ronrnson, Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, 1s a peacher whose discourses are greatly admired 
by the more intellectual portion of his hearers. I] do not 
wonder at this; for I know of few ministers, whether in 
the Church or among Dissenters, who prepare their sermons 
with preater care, than does this reverend gentleman. He 
is a man of superior talents ; but his preaching is not likely 
eyer to become popular, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. What I mean is, that his ministrations do not pos. 
sess those attributes which are necessary to attract large or 
promiscuous audiences. He is much too argumentative ; a 
great deal too fond of preaching learnedly, to be cven intelli- 
gible to the humbler and less informed elasses of the com- 
munity. Neither docs he assign sufficient prominence in 
his pulpit discourses, to the leading doctrines of the gospel ; 
nor does he deal in those close and energetic appeals to the 
conscience, without which it will very rarely be found that 
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large promiscuous assemblages are drawn to a place of wor- 
ship. He is an excellent reasoner: his arguments are 
usually sound, and they are put with force and perspecuity. 
He has the happy knack of knowing when and where to 
stop. When pursuing a train of reasoning, he rarely weak- 
cns, as many otherwise good reasoners do, his arguments, 
by pushing them to an undue extent. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history, and is partial to the 
introduction of learned facts and authorities in support of 
the positions he advances, or by way of enforcing the argu- 
nents he employs when seeking to establish those positions. 
He is fond of the discussion of topics on which the religious 
world are divided : hence his sermons partake largely of a 
polemical character. But the most favourite theme of all 
with Mr. Robinson, is the evidences of Christianity. He 
dwells so much on this subject, that one who knew no bet. 
ter would be apt to imagine that he entertained some un- 
acknowledged suspicion, that a very large part of his audi- 
tory consisted of infidels. And here allow mc to remark, at 
the risk of being deemed guilty of a digression, that it has 
always appeared to me a very great error of judgment on 
the part of ministers, to occupy much of their hearers’ at- 
tention, when those hearers, as in Mr. Robinson’s case, 
consist of the usual Sabbath-day congregations,—with state- 
ments of facts and elaborate reasonings, in proof of the re- 
ligion of the New Testament. ‘The mere circumstance 
of persons statedly attending the Christian ministry, is a 
presumptive proof that in the large majority of cases, they 
are at least speculative or theoretical belicvers in the divine 
vrigin of the religion of Jesus. The great object, there. 
fore, of a minister of the gospel, ought to be to enforce on 
his hearers the necessity of embodying in his life and con- 
versation, the truths which he professes to believe. 

Mr. Robinson's sermons, as will be inferred from what I 
bave already stated, have very little of a doctrinal or experi. 
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mental nature in them. Having never heard him on any oc- 
casion, even touch on what are called the doctrines of free 
grace, I cannotundertake tosay with certainty what hisviews 
are on the point. He is clearly more than a mercly moral 
preacher. My impression is, that his views of the doctrinal 
parts of the gospel scheme, may be expressed by a phrase 
which I do not remember ever to have heard made use of be- 
fore, namcly, a low evangelicalism. 

Mr. Robinson’s style is always correct, and often rises 
to a high order of cloquence. His sermons are well sus- 
tained throughout, and they are remarkable for being al- 
ways of the same length. MHalf-an-hour is the average 
space of time occupied in their delivery. They rarely ex- 
ceed or fall short of that timc, even a few minutes. J may 
here remark that Mr. Robinson never has more than two 
or three sentences by way of exordium. [have sometimes 
heard him give out the heads of his discourse without a sin- 
ele word in the shape of introduction. 

As a speaker, Mr. Robinson ranks high. His voice, 
though somewhat gruff, is powerful, and his clocution is 
good. Flis utterance is distinct and well-timed to the ear. 
He is always audible and speaks with great ease and fluen- 
cy. It is truce, that he closcly confines himsclf to his paper, 
never withdrawing his eye from it for more than a few sc- 
conds at a time ; but his reading is so good, and his voice 
possesses so much volume, that any one who heard him 
without seeing him, would at once conclude that he was in 
the erect attitude of an cxiemporancous speaker, instead of 
having his head chained down toa paper. I have no doubt 
the reverend gentleman has carefully studied elocution ; for 
many of the modulations of his voice, the emphasis he puts 
on particular words, and the peculiar way in which he fin- 
ishes the delivery of particular sentences, must convince 
any one who has ever thought on the subject, that his orato- 
ry is the result of art or study, Though his action has no- 
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thing theatrical about it, his elocution strongly reminds me 
of that of some of our leading actors when delivering some 
of the more lengthened speeches which Shakspeare puts in. 
to the mouths of his principal characters. He is very spa- 
ring of his gesture; rarely using any other than a gentle 
occasional movement of cither arm, particularly his right 
one. 

The living possessed by the reverend gentleman is a very 
lucrative one. It is one thousand three hundred and thirty~ 
six pounds per annum, exclusive of a free residence, Easter 
offerings, and fees of various kinds. {It must be worth at 
least one thousand seven hundred pounds a year 

I am not aware that Mr. Robinson has any claim, even 
so far as the publication of a detached sermon would confer 
it, to the title of author. If any thing from his pen has 
issued from the press, it is unknown to me. 

Mr. Robinson’s personal appearance is rather imposing. 
He is of the middle height, and well and compactly made. 
His features are regular, and his complexion has a fresh and 
healthful appearance. But that his face is perhaps rather 
full, it would be called decidedly handsome. The expres. 
sion of his countenance is reserved : it partakes slightly of 
what the French call hauteur. Of course Iam speaking of 
Mr. Robinson only in the pulpit: I have never, so far as I 
am aware, seen him elsewhere. His hair ig rather dark 
and is usually worn short. In the front it impairs the effect 
of an otherwise well developed forehead, by partly over- 
lapping it. His whiskers are large and bushy. His eyes 
are dark and intelligent. In prayer they are alternately 
open and shut. His age is, apparently, about forty-three 
or forty-four. 


The Rev. Tuomas Dats, Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, and Evening Lecturer in St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill, 
was educated at the Blue-Coat School. He intended, in 
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the first instance, to follow some secular pursuit ; but what 
that particular pursuit was, has cscaped my memory. After 
he had applied his mind to it for two years, he relinquished 
all idea of following it any longer, and prepared for enter- 
ing into holy orders. He is unc of the most popular clergy- 
men in the metropolis. Nor is his popularity of recent 
date; itis of many years’ standing. He rose into distine- 
tion, indeed, almost iminediatcly after he began to preach ; 
which is now nearly a quartcr of a century ago. Nor do 
there appear any symptoms of Mr. Dale’s popularity being 
on the wane. If, on the contrary, an increased anxiety to 
attend on his ministrations may be regarded as a legitimate 
test of his reputation as a preacher, I am justified in saying 
that that reputation is on the increase rather than the de- 
cline. The church of which he is the vicar, though large, 
is always crowded tv an inconvenient extent, and were it 
capable of containing three thousand persons—it can only 
accommodate two thousand, and even then not without very 
great crowding—lI amsurc that every sitting in it would not 
only be occupied, but regularly taken. Even on the Wed- 
nesday evenings, when it is understood that Mr. Dale him- 
self will preach, the average attendance in St. Bride’s 
Church cannot be less than twelve hundred. When it is 
known beforehand that he will not preach the week-day 
sermon, I should suppose the usual attendance does not ex- 
ceed five or six hundred. 

I am often much surprised at the popularity of particular 
ministers. Mr. Dale is not one of the number. 1 should 
be surprised indeed, if he were Jess popular than he is. 
His theology is sound ; heis thoroughly evangelical ; while 
his matter not only embodies the more vital and practical 
parts of the ‘gospel scheme, but indicates a very high order 
of intellect. Mental excellence, blended with decided 
piety, is indeed displayed in his discourses with a promi- 
nency which is seldom to be met with citheir in our me- 
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tropolitan or provincial pulpits. Mr. Dale’s matter 1s con. 

densed and comprehensive. The sin of diffuseness is onc 

which I do not remember to have seen him commit, though 

I have heard him at intervals, and on every variety of sub-- 
ject, for several years past. He is always clear. His mat- 

ter cannot be said to be profound ; but neither is it, on the 

other hand, ever superficial or flimsy. If he do not sound 

the depths of divinity so far as some others do, he always 
goes below the surface of things. His sermons are well sus. 
tained ; occasionally he gives utierance to brilliant things. 

He isalways above mediocrity. He is exceeding partial 
toan antithetical style of preaching. Any attempts at dis- 

play he carefully avoids. ‘Though his discourses exhibit 

all the traces of great care in the preparation, I never could 

observe anything either about them or him, which could 

justify the opinion, that when addressing his people he is 
more solicitous about what should be thought of himself as 

aman of talent, than about the faithful and effectual ex- 
hibition of the truth. His manner has all the appearance 

of sincerity about it. No one could hear him even for a 

few minutes without quitting the place with a thorough 

conviction, that his heart is in the work, and that the con- 

version of souls, not the applause of men, is with him the 
great and primary motive to ininistcrial exertion. 

Mr. Dale is bold and uncompromising in his addresses to 
his people. We rebukes with equal fidelity persons of all 
ranks; nor docs he spare the more fashionable of the sex 
when he thinks the occasion calls on him to direct his re. 
proofs especially to them. I remember hearing him a few 
years ago preach a scrinon in aid of the funds of some cha- 
ritable institution, in St. Sepulchre’s, Snow Hill. The lat- 
ter part of the sermon was altogether a close and energetic 
and very cloqucnt appeal to the consciences of his hearers 
generally, on the claims which the institution for which he 
that evening pleaded had to their support ; but the observa- 
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tions he addressed in a peculiar manner to the ladics, were 
among the most searching and forcible I ever heard from 
the pulpit ; while they were delivered with a fervour and 
energy I have rarely seen Mr. Dale display on any other 
occasion. I am sorry that I cannot give the reverend gen- 
tleman’s admonitions and rebukes as they procecded with a 
burning, or rather I should say, with a withering cloquence 
from his lips. What called forth the severe reproof was the 
fact, that he had ascertained that on similar occasions some 
of the more fashionable and finely-dressed females in the 
audience, had gone out of the church without depositing so 
much as a single sixpence in the plates provided at the door 
to receive contributions. Among other remarks which he 
made that must have caused many a conscience to play the 
part of a Nathan to its possessor, was one to the following 
effect :—“I have no doubt there are here to-night many a 
fashionable female whose bosom is encased in the softest 
silks or satins, while her heart is as hard, when cliaritable 
appeals are made to her, as the very stones of the pavement 
on which she treads when retiring from the church.” 

I am not sure, indeed, whether Mr. Dale’s anxicty to be 
fearless and faithful in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, does not sometimes lead him to say injudicious 
things. One who hears him often, has mentioned to me, that 
some time ago, when dwelling on the fact that the worship 
of God must be spiritual in order to be acceptable, he actual- 
ly insisted that all those who did not feel conscious that they 
were on that occasion worshipping God with their whole 
hearts as well as with their bodies, should rise that moment 
from their seats and quit the church. While thus address- 
ing his audience, a female fell into fainting fits ; which cir- 
cumstance some persons present attributed to the state of 
alarm into which she had been thrown by the reverend gen- 
tleman’s remarks ; but as this could only be supposition, I 
think it unfair to assume it, as I have heard it assumed, to 
be an undoubted fact. 
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His ordinary manner possesses much sameness. His 
voice is clear and distinct, and he is always audible in every 
part of the church, without any appearance of effort. His 
chief defect as a public speaker is, that he never modulates. 
his voice. Its tones are almost always the same. It is true, 
that when he comes to the more practical parts of his dis- 
course, he raises his voice to a higher key than that in 
which the greater part of it is delivered ; but even when his 
voice is at its loudest, and he himself is most animated and 
impassioned, his elocution exhibits the same monotony. 
His utterance is rapid, yet not unpleasantly so. Consider- 
ing that he confines himself closely to his paper, I have often 
been surprised at the rapidity with which he speaks. He 
never withdraws his cyes from his manuscript for more than 
a few seconds at atime. He then bestows a momentary 
glance alternately on those of the audience who are on the 
right and left of the pulpit, in the area of the church. He 
never, not even by accident, glances his cye at those in the 
body of the church directly before him. His action is tame. 
With his fine voicc, his superior talents, his evangelical 
opinions, and his great earnestness, he would, were his elo- 
cution more varied and his gesticulation more abundant, 
without being ungraccful or extravagant, prove one of the 
most attractive of public speakers to be met with in any of 
the pulpits of the present day. 

With the exception of the Rev. Henry Melvill, of Cam- 
den Chapel, Camberwell, Mr. Dale is, I believe, more ex- 
tensively employed to preach charity sermons than any other 
clergyman in London. His ingenuity is, therefore, as will 
be readily conceived, often severcly put to the test to vary 
the nature of his appeals, and yet preserve their effective- 
ness, to the hearts and pockets of the congregations he ad- 
dresses. I have often admired his tact in this way. I have 
repeatedly known him, after exhausting himself in the fer- 
vour of his appeals to their principles as Christians and their 
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feelings as men, very adroitly “hitch in ” something which 
he supposed most likely to influence a class of persons,,to 
be found in all mixed audiences whose pockets are not to be 
reached either through the avenues of their religion or their 
humanity. Some time ago he said, when preaching in aid 
of the funds of a charitable institution, that there might be 
certain persons present who, though able, did not mean to 
contribute any thing to the collection about to be made. 
He then appealed to their sense of decency, whether they 
ought not to rise at the end of the discourse, and leave the 
place, so as not to interfere with those who intended to con- 
tribute, either by inconveniencing them at the door, or by 
setting them a bad example in passing the plate without 
depositing any thing in it. It is unnecessary to say, that 
not a person quitted his seat ; this was just the way to chain 
his audience down till the close of the services, and to in- 
crease the chances of extracting a trifle from their pockets. 
The circumstance reminds me of the story related of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, when he was preaching a charity ser- 
mon. As that story goes, Mr. Hill beseeched those whose 
pecuniary affairs were insolvent, or who were not, in other 
words, able to pay their creditors, not to give a single far- 
thing towards the collection; adding, that morality as well 
as the gospel required that men should be just before they 
were generous. The result was, that as every one was 
anxious to be considered in solvent circumstances, and as 
the not contributing would, after what the preacher had said, 
have led to a contrary conclusion, there was not a person 
present who had any thing in his pocket that did not con- 
tribute to the collection ; and even those who had no money 
with them, borrowed some from their acquaintances in order 
to save their credit from so deadly an assault. 

And yet, with all Mr. Dale’s ingenuity and powers of per- 
suasion, when pleading the cause of benevolence, it so hap- 
pens that some of those institutions of the most meritorious 
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kind which are connected with St. Bride’s Church, are very 
inadequately supported by his people. Among these insti- 
tutions there is a District Visiting Society, which contem- 
plates, and is peculiarly adapted to promote the temporal and. 
‘spiritual advantage of the poorer portion of the population 
of the parish. To what extent, then, does the reader sup- 
pose is this most excellent institution supported by a con. 
gregation exceeding two thousand persons in number, and 
many of whom are very opulent? I confess that had I not 
heard the fact from Mr. Dale’s own lips, which I did in the 
course of one of his week-day sermons in January last, I 
could not have believed, that only forty pounds are annually 
subscribed by such a congregation to such an institution. 
Mr. Dale is a most laborious man in the way of visiting 
his people, as well as in preaching to them. He also 
aotivcly caorts himecelf in al] matters connected with the 
parish which bear immediately on the interests of religion. 
It is true that he is adecided Tory, but as his views in 
politics as well as in religion, are doubtless sincere, no one 
has a right to quarrel with him on accountof them. Where 
he conceives that a great public principle is involved, he 
spares no personal labour to assert what he regards as the 
right view of the case. Some time ago he felt the deepest 
anxiety to see an end put to Sabbath trading in the parish 
of St. Bride’s, and in the hope of witnessing the desired con- 
summation, he personally waited upon every individual 
in the parish guilty of a desecration of that day by attend. 
ing to their usual avocations, for the purpose of using all the 
arguments and persuasions he could think of to induce them 
to give up their Sunday trading. I know an instance in 
which he wrote a very long and elaborately-reasoned letter 
to the proprietor of one of the publications devoted to re- 
ports of sermons, with the view of convincing him that it 
was a desecration of the Lord’s day to employ any person 
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to take down notes of a sermon on that day, with a view 
to publication. 

Mr. Dale has in some instances met with rather rough 
treatment when in the performance of what he conceives 
his duties, out of the pulpit. When exerting hinsclf, as 
just stated, for the abolition of Sunday trading in the pa- 
rish, he was most virulently and coarsely assailed by a 
Sunday journal. How does the reader suppose he felt under 
the abuse thus heaped upon him? That may he _ best 
inferred from the fact, that at a public meeting held a few 
days afterwards in the London Tavern, against Sabbath 
trading, he read to the crowded audience assembled on the 
occasion, every word of the article, grossly vituperative as 
it was. In this respect, I know of few preachers who have 
more of that moral courage which is so desirable in a 
minister of the gospel, 

In St. Bride’s, as in every other metropolitan parish, there 
are a greater or less number of Dcists, or men who care 
for no religion. From sueh individuals, Mr. Dale, when 
applying to them through deputy or otherwise, for any small 
contribution for religious purposes, has often met with un- 
pleasant rebuffs. In other instances, the answers to such 
appeals have been of a nature which must have excited his 
risible faculties, if his proxies communicated those answers 
to him. I know one instance in which a person, on being 
asked on behalf of the reverend gentleman, for an Easter 
offering, presented the party with a copy of Milton’s 
‘‘ Treatise on Hirelings in the Church,” particularly request- 
ing it might be given to Mr. Dale himself. A similar ap- 
plication was made to another individual, and his “ Easter 
Offering” was a copy of Cobbett’s “Legacy to Parsons.” 
If either or both of these works were handed to Mr. Dale, 
and the circumstances under which they were given were 
fairly stated to him, I am sure, I repeat, he must have en- 
joyed a hearty laugh at the matter. 
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The reverend gentleman’s living in St. Bride’s, to which 
he was, unsolicited, presented in 1835, by Sir Robert Peel, 
is arather lucrative one. Nominally it is 5627. per annum ; 
but I should suppose that one way or other it is little short 
of 7001. a-year. This, with his salary as Professor of 
English Literature in King’s College, and the sum he re- 
ceives as Evening Lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, must render 
his income equal to at least 1,200/. per annum. 

Mr. Dale is a voluminous author, and his writings em- 
brace a considerable variety of subjects both in poetry and 
prose. His first appearance as an author was in the capa. 
city of poet. This was in 1819, when he brought out his 
4¢ Widow of the City of Nain;” and other poems. In the 
following year appeared his “Outlaw of Taurus ;” also a 
poem. {In the same volume he gave several scenes from 
Sophocles, the celebrated Greek dramatist. He afterwards 
brought out, in two volumes, the Tragedies of the same 
writer, translated into English verse; which work was 
highly eulogised in the Quarterly Review. The success 
of his first poetical effort induced him to appear, in 1822, 
a third time in the capacity of poet. It was in this year 
that his “Trad and Adah,” and other poems, with “ Speci- 
mens of a New Translation of the Psalms” appeared. 
From 1822 up to 1830, the public heard nothing more of 
him as an author, unless indeed the publication ofa detach- 
ed religious lecture in 1828 could be looked on as a quali- 
fication to the remark. In 1830 he appeared as the editor 
of, and to a very considerable extent a contributor to, a re- 
ligious Annual then projected, called “The Iris.” A se- 
cond volume of this Annual appeared in 1831, but the ex- 
penses of the illustrations and of the getting up generally, 
were found too great to justify the publication of a third 
volume. In 1831 he brought out a volume of “ Sermons 
on Doctrinal and Practical Subjects.” This volume was 
followed next — by the publication of “ Five Discourses 
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preached before the University of Cambridge.” These 
discourses Mr. Dale delivered before that university some 
time previously. 

“The Young Pastor’s Guide” proceeded from his pen 
in 1835, and in the following year a collection of his Poeti- 
cal Works was brought out. In the course of the same year 
he published his “ Probation for the Christian Ministry, 
practically considered.” This was a small volume in the 
form of four discourses. Last of all came, in 1837, “A Me- 
morial of Pastoral Ministrations ;” also in the form of 
sermons, 

Of Mr. Dale’s published sermons I need express no opi- 
nion, after what I have already said in speaking of him as 
a preacher. His poetry is of a very superior cast. In his 
*« Widow of Nain,” and indeed in all his larger poems, there 
are passages of great power ; while his smaller pieces every 
now and then sparkle with beauties, and are deeply embued 
throughout with the finer feclings of human nature. Where 
is the father who has lost a beloved child, in whose bosom 
there will not be found a cordial response to the truth and 
tenderness of the following lines, entitled 


A FATHER’S GRIEF 


To trace the bright rose, fading fast, 
From a fair daughter’s cheek ; 

To read upon her pensive brow 
The fears she will not speak ; 

To mark that deep and sudden flush, 
So beautiful and brief, 

Which tells the progress of decay,— 
Tuts is a Father’s grief. 


When languor from her joyless couch 
Hath scarcd sweet sleep away, 

And heaviness that comes with night, 
Departs not with the day ; 
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To mark the fond endearing smile, 
That seeks with false relief, 

Awhile to calm his bursting heart,— 
Tuis is a Father’s gricf. 


To listen where her gentle voice 
Its welcome music shed, 
And find within his loncly halls 
The silence of the dead ; 
To look unconsciously for her, 
The chosen and the chief 
Of carthly joys,—and look in vain,— 
Tus 1s a Father’s gricf, 


To stand beside the suffercr’s couch, 
While life is ebbing fast ; 
Tomark that once illumin’d cye 
With Death’s dull film o’ercast ; 
To watch the struggles of the frame 
Wherc earth has no relief, 
And hopes of IIeaven are breathed in vain,— 
Tuis is a Father’s grief. 


And not when that dread hour is past, 
And life is pain no more— 

Not when the dreary tomb has clos’d 
O’er her so lov’d before ; 

Not then does kind oblivion come 
To lend his woes relief, 

But with him to the grave he bears 
A Father’s rooted grief. 


For, oh! to dry a mother’s tears 
Another babe may bloom; 
But what remains on earth for him 
Whose last is in the tomb? 
To think his child is blest above— 
To hope their parting brief, 
These, these may soothe—but death alone 
Can heal a Father’s grief. 
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Some of my readers may be desirous of seeing a specimen 
of Mr. Dale’s projected new translation of the Psalms. I 
therefore subjoin the following, only premising that I do not 
single it out because I deem it the most favourable to his 
talents as a translator in verse, of the Psalmody of David, 
but because the Psalm (the eighth) is one of the shortest :-— 


© Lord! our Lord! to thy dread name 
Through carth’s wide bounds what praise is given : 
How hast thou set thy matchless fame 
Above the highest arch of Heaven! 
From infant lips at thy command 
Glad hymns of praise triumphant flow; 
Ordain’d to quell the adverse band, 
And still and shame the avenging foe. 


When on the bright broad heavens I gaze, 
Fram’d by Jehovah’s hand divine ; 
The silver moon—the starry rays— 
And own the living glories Thine ; 
Oh, what is man, vain man! that he 
Should thus Thy kind remembrance share 7 
Or what his race, that such should be 
The object of Jchovah’s care ? 


If not in angel robes of light, 
Thy hand the incarnate Son array’d— 
Another name, a crown more bright, 
His transient lowliness repaid— 
Thy love to Him unbounded sway 
O’er all thy subject works has given ; 
Bowed at his footstool, all obey ; 
Or tribes of earth, or hosts of heaven. 


Mr. Dale’s personal appearance is not imposing. He is 
under the middle stature, but rather firmly made. In his 
gait he has aslight stoop. Usually when walking in the 
streets, his eyes look towards the pavement, as if he were 
lost in contemplation. I believe his mind is often occupied 
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with some train of thought when proceeding along the 


strects or lanes of London. His complexion is of a dark 
pale, if there be not a contradiction in the expression. His 
face is somewhat thin; his brow is narrow, and slightly 
contracted. His eye-brows are prominent and projecting. 
His features are not otherwise marked. His hair 1s sandy- 
coloured, and “stands” as the phrase is, erect ; especially 
that portion of it which surmounts the forehead. His light 
grey eye has a comparatively heavy dull appearance when 
out of the pulpit. In the pulpit, especially when he has fair- 
ly entered into the heart of his subject, it is clear, quick, 
and penetrating. The usual expression of his countenance 
is that of a sedateness verging on melancholy ; but when 
he ascends the pulpit, it appears much more lively and ani- 
mated. His age I should take to be about forty-seven or 


The Rev. Jonn Harprnc, Rector of St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars,” is a well-known clergyman among the evangelical 


* The celebrated Mr. Romainc was many years Rector of St.Ann’s. 
A tablet was erected to his memory, soon after his death, at the fur. 
ther end of the church. The tablet contains the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 

In a Vault beneath lies the Mortal Part 
Of the Rev. Wituiam Romaine, A. M. 
Thirty years Rector of thesc United Parishes, and Forty-six 
years Lecturer of St. Dunstan in the West. 
Raised up of God 
For an important Work in his Church; 

A Scuoxar of extensive Learning ; a Curistran of eminent Piety ; 
A Preacuer of peculiar Gifts and Animation ; 
Consecrating all his Talents to the Investigation of Sacred Truth, 
During a Ministry of more than half a century, 

Hc lived, conversed, and wrote only to exalt the Saviour. 
Mighty in the Scriptures, 

He ably defended with Eloquence and Zeal, 

The equal Perfections of a Triune Jenovan, exhibited 

In Man’s Redemption ; 
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portion of the religious community. He succeeded the late 
Rev. Isaac Sanders, who suddenly fell down in the pulpit 
and instantly died, on New Year’s Day 1836; the last 
words he uttered being those of his text, namely, “And ye 
are complete in Him.” There is nothing showy in Mr. 
Harding’s style of preaching, and consequently few persons 
are taken with him on hearing a first er second sermon. 
They may be pleased ; certainly they will not be dissatis. 
fied ; but they do not come away admiring him. The more 
he is heard, however, the more, in the generality of cases, 
is he liked. His own people are exceedingly fond of his 
preaching ; some of them prefer him to any other of our 
metropolitan ministers. His views are clear and strictly 
orthodox. If he cannot be called eloquent, his sermons have 
the greater merit of always having a strongly practical 
tendency. His matter does not strike the hearer by either 
originality or depth, but it is for the most part well sustain. 
ed. His discourses evidence, both by their arrangement and 
by the appropriateness of the illustrations which he brings 
to bear on his positions, more than ordinary care in their 


The Faruer’s everlasting Love ; 

The Atonement, Righteousness and complete Salvation of the Son, 
The Regenerating Influence of the Erernat Spirit, 
With the Operations and Enjoyments of a perfect Faith. 
When displaying the essential Doctrines of the Gospel, 
With a Simplicity and Fervour rarely united, 

His enlivened Countenance expressed the Joy of his Soul. 
Gop OwxnED THE TRUTH; 

And Multitudes raised from Guilt and Ruin to the Hope of 
eternal Felicity 
Became Seals to his Ministry and the 
Blessings and Ornaments of Society. 

Having manifested the Purity of his Principles in his Life 
to the age of 81, 

He in July 26, 1795, departed in the Triumph of Faith, 
And entered into Glory, 
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preparation. His pulpit exhibitions at once impress the mind 
of the stranger with the conviction that his heart is in his 
work. There is an earnestness in his manner which can be 
accounted for on no other supposition. This earnestness, 
let me remark, is not the earnestness of vehement gesticula. 
tion; for of gesture he is very sparing ; it 1s the earnest. 
ness of his looks and the tones of his voice. Contrary to 
what is usual in the delivery of sermons, Mr. Harding is as 
animated in his brief exordium as in any subsequent part 
of the discourse. Occasionally, indeed, he flags in his man- 
ner; but not often, nor for any length of time. He does not 
use a paper: he has a slip or two of manuscript before him, 
containing, I suppose, the heads and particulars of his dis- 
course, with, very probably, a few of the leading positions 
he intends to illustrate. He might as well leave it at home ; 
he makes no use of it; but gets through his sermon with 
creat seeming ease, without hesitation and without stam- 
mering ; and this, too, though his discourses usually occupy 
full three-quarters of an hour in the delivery. His utter- 
ance is rapid rather than otherwise. His enunciation is 
distinct, but his voice is deficicnt both in power and variety. 
Here, however, I must state, that it appears to me that there 
is something in the construction of the church which im- 
pairs the effect of his voice. Of this, I am certain, that 
Mr. Harding’s voice appears to greater advantage in most 
other churches in which he has occasion, now and then, to 
preach, than in his own. 

I have already said that he is economical of his gesture. 
For a time he is quite stationary as far as his armsare con- 
cerned ; but in the course of five or six minutes, he makes 
a moderate use of his right arm. By-and-bye a little motion 
is imparted to his left, and afterwards both arms are used 
at once, though never very liberally. One of his favourite 
gestures 1s to clasp both hands together, and to rest them in 
that state alternately, though at intervals of some length, on 
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the cushion of the pulpit and on the lower part of his 
breast. 

Mr. Harding is about the general height, and of the usual 
circumference. His features are small, and the expression 
of his countenance, though plain, is pleasing. His fore- 
head is rather straight and low. His eyes are small and 
dark. ‘The shape of his face is oval. His complexion 
verges on a swarthy hue, and his hair is of a jet-black colour. 
His lips are exccedingly thick. He has the appearance of 
one who enjoys excellent health. I should take him to be 
about his forty-third or forty-fourth year. His congrega- 
tion cannot be much under a thousand persons. I cannot 
say what the exact amount of his income from St. Ann’s 1s, 
but I am convinced it is not under 600/. per annum. 


The Rev. Dr. Crotry, Rector of St. Stephens, Walbrook, 
is a gentleman who is as well known as an author, as he is 
asaclergyman. ‘To hisachievements in his former capa- 
city, J shall have occasion afterwardsto refer. Asa preach- 
er, the reverend gentleman is not so generally known in the 
metropolis as the distinction he has attained in literature, 
and the frequency with which his name, in conncction 
with theology, appears before the public, would lead us to 
expect. He is exceedingly popular with many of his own 
parishioners, and is much admired by a certain class of 
hearers whenever he has occasion to preach in any other 
church ; but still, he is not run after in the same way as 
are most of the other clergymen whose names will be found 
in this work. Dr. Croly’s admirers do not belong to that 
portion of the community who entertain what are called 
evangelical views. His preaching would never do for 
them. His admirers are that class of persons who substitute 
a high order of intellect, eloquent language, and mere mo- 
rality, for the vital truths of the gospel. ‘The reverend gen. 
tleman naturally possesses a mind of no ordinary vigour. 
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which he has carefully cultivated with all the appliances 
within his reach. He strikes out new trains of thought, 
and works them with skill and effect. His matter is unlike 
that of any other preacher of the present day. His modes 
of thinking are peculiarly his own; and though an original, 
or I would rather prefer the term peculiar thinker, I do not 
conceive that he can with strict propriety of language be 
called a profound thinker. He is not one whose matter is 
of a nature to require an effort on the part of his hearers 
to follow him: every thing he says is of easy comprehen. 
sion, provided an ordinary amount of attention be paid to 
him. He is not so remarkable for the brilliancy of particu- 
lar conceptions, as for the sustained superiority of the en- 
tire sermon. He can reason closely and conclusively when 
he applies his mind to argumentation ; but you at once per- 
ceive, that to indulge in refined or lengthened reasonings, 
is not the natural tendency of his mind. Effort is appa- 
rent in every successive sentence of his argumentative pas- 
sages. The leading attribute in the constitution of Dr. 
Croly’s intellect, is his imagination, which is singularly 
strong. It is true, it does not run riot in the pulpit, as it 
does in his works of fiction. It does not in his sermons, as 
in his novels and romances, clothe every thing it touches 
with a luxuriance which dazzles and confounds. Though 
it obviously requires a strenuous and unremitting effort to 
restrain, in the pulpit, the imaginative tendencies of his 
mind, that effort is, to a certain extent, crowned with suc. 
cess; not, however, with such an amount of success as to 
prevent the intelligent hearer from perceiving how vigorous 
and lively the reverend gentleman’s imagination is. He is 
exceedingly partial, in his pulpit ministrations, to detailed 
references to ecclesiastical history ; with which he seems to 
be very intimately conversant. Indeed, I heard him men- 
tion in a sermon he preached in St. Martin’s church, one 
Friday in March last, that he had made all matters apper- 
13 
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taining to church history his peculiar study. He is fond, 
too, of expatiating on the the evidences of Christianity, and 
in asserting the superiority of the Church, as by law estab. 
lished, to all other religious systems. A very considerable 
part of his pulpit discourses, will be found to consist of mat- 
ter of either or of all of the three kinds I have mentioned. 
He rarely touches on doctrinal matters. On doctrines im- 
mediately relating to the heart or conscience, in the sense 
in which the terms are understood by the evangelical party 
in the Church, he does not, so far as my knowledge extends, 
touch at all. If I understand the import of the word 
“evangelical,” he is not, as may be inferred from what I 
have stated in a previous part of this sketch, a preacher of 
that class. The man of cultivated mind unaccompanied 
with vital piety may at all times calculate on a treat of no 
ordinary character, from the preaching of Dr. Croly ; and 
the probability is, that along with this intellectual treat he 
will derive no inconsiderable amount of instruction. But 
I should deem it the most unlikely thing in the world, that 
a person should come away from hearing a sermon of the 
reverend gentleman’s, impressed with a deep conviction of 
the evil of sin or of his own guilt, or admiring the finished 
work of Christ. I should be much surprised indeed, were 
I to be informed that any one had, under a discourse of 
Dr. Croly’s, been so appalled by a discovery of his culpability 
before God, as that he had, on his return home, entered his 
closet, and, shutting the door, fallen on his knees, exclaim. 
ing in an agony of soul, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
Dr. Croly usually finishes his sermons quite abruptly. 

You may guess from the clock when he is drawing towards 
a conclusion; but you would not have the slightest idea 
from his matter or manner, whether or not he was in the 
middle or almost at the end of his discourse, half a dozen sen- 
tentences before you hear him uttering the words—“ Now 
to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” 
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&c.—words which, I may mention for the information of 
those not in the habit of worshipping in the church of Eng. 
land, are invariably used immediately after the close of the 
sermon. = 

Dr. Croly’s style is eloquent in the highest degree, though 
his eloquence is of a peculiar kind. It is a style which is 
entirely the reverend gentleman’s own: it has not only no 
parallel in the case of any other ‘living orator or writer ; 
but I know of no speaker or author of a previous period, 
whose style Dr. Croly could have fixed on as his model. 
His eloquence is remarkable for its oriental luxuriance. 
It is so rich in imagery and metaphor of a striking kind, 
as to impart a dazzling brilliancy to matter which, if ex- 
pressed in ordinary phraseology, would be regarded as of a 
very common-place character. Its remarkable richness, 
indeed, absolutely cloys the ‘intellectual taste. Dr. Croly’s 
works, to be read with pleasure, must be read by piecc-meal. 
The remark would apply with equal force to his preaching, 
were he to preach for some hours in succession. There are 
ministers of the gospel whose eloquence is of that easy and 
delightful kind, that you could listen to them with unabated 
pleasure for three or four hours at a time: Dr. Croly begins 
to pall on the mind or the ear—I do not know which of 
the terms is the right one—by the time he has addressed 
his audience for three quarters of an hour,—just as the phy- 
sical stomach sickens soonest with the richest sweetmeats. 

Dr. Croly’s style is generally considered artificial. I 
am of a different opinion. I admit that no other speaker or 
writer could express himself in the same phraseology, or 
any thing like it, as that which Dr. Croly employs,—with- 
out the most laborious effort ; but then, it is to be remem- 
bered, that not only are different minds differently constitu- 
ted as regards habits of thought, but that in many cases 
they are equally so as respects the mode of giving expres- 
sion to their ideas. Take, for instance, Lords Brougham 
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and Lyndhurst. They are bothmen of distinguished talent, 
but their style is as different as can be. That of Lord 
Lyndhurst is easy, natural, and perspicuous : Lord Brough- 
am/’s, on the other hand, is involved and intricate to a de- 
grec I never witnessed in the style of any other speaker of 
distinction. And vet Lord Brougham’s diction, though no 
other individual could express himself without great effort, 
if even then, in language anything like it, 1s as natural to 
him as the style of Lord Lyndhurst is to that noble lord. 
It would, in other words, be as difficult if not impossible 
for Lord Brougham to make one of his grcat speeches in 
language similar to that which Lord Lyndhurst employs, as 
it would be for the latter noble lord successfully to imitate 
ihe diction of Lord Brougham. On the same principle I 
am quite satisfied, that Dr. Croly’s style, however artificial 
or elaborate it may appear to others, is to himself perfectly 
natural. Iam convinced, that te express his ideas in the 
easy perspicuous diction which is generally employed both 
by speakers and writers, would require on the part of the 
reverend gentleman, great and incessant labour. That his 
style is not affected or artificial so far as concerns himself, 
is a fact of which I feel the more fully assured, from the 
circumstance of his not only delivering the far greater por- 
tion of his sermons without referring to his paper, but also 
from that of his expressing his thoughts in similar phrase- 
ology when he speaks extemporaneously ; which he often 
does, 1n parts at least of his speeches, when addressing pub- 
lic meetings. 

Dr. Croly attracts the attention of his audience the mo. 
ment he commences his discourse. He has a stentorian 
voice, though occasionally there is a degree of huskiness 
in its tones; and his first sentence is pitched on a loud 
key. He makes no use of his arms until some time after 
he has begun his sermon; but contemporaneously with the 
utterance of the first word, he throws back his head, and 
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begins moving it with some rapidity. His exordium gen. 
erally occupies about six or seven minutes in the delivery ; 
during which he only once or twice looks at his paper, and 
even then the glance is so momentary, that he who would 
discover it must keep a watchful eye on the reverend gen= 
tleman. Afterwards he refers to his paper ; once perhaps 
on an average every minute and a half; but, as will be in- 
ferred from what I before stated, he does not then read from 
it, but, as it were, catches a word or part of a sentence, 
which suffices to enable him to get on easily and fluently, 
for some time afterwards. In eight or ten minutes after he 
has begun his sermon, he calls his arms into full play ; espe- 
cially his right arm, which he first thrusts perpendicularly 
in the air, and then conveying his hand rapidly to the left 
side of his head, he makes as sudden and tremendous a 
Sweep with it in a contrary direction, as if his intention 
were to throw it away altogether. If any one happened to 
be within reach of Dr. Croly’s hand on such occasions, he 
would receive a blow which he would be in no danger of for- 
getting during the remainder of his life. At times he ges- 
ticulates to some extent with his left arm. Occasionally he 
raises both arms at once ; but his most frequent motion in 
the way of gesture, is to lift his right hand as high ag he 
can, and then to cause it to descend to his side, with all the 
force and rapidity he ean command. His voice, though as 
before mentioned somewhat harsh or husky at times, is for 
the most part pleasant enough. _It is especially so—indeed, 
I would say there is then a degree of softness about it,— 
when in a pathetic mood; or when his matter is of a con- 
soling kind. His delivery is rather rapid, which now and 
then aggravates a sort of natural indistinctness that there is 
in his enunciation of certain words. His appearance in the 
pulpit is commanding, and there are an earnestness and 
energy in his manner which are not often to be found in 
preachers of the moderate or high church party. He is 
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one of the most liberal high churchmenI know. He admits 
that the Church of Scotland forms a part of the Church of 
Christ, though the party to whom he belongs, almost to a 
man, unchurch every other denomination of Christians. 

Dr. Croly shines on the platform as well as in the pulpit. 
At public meetings he has made some brilliant displays. 
Two or three years ago he delivered a Church-and-State 
speech at a Conservative dinner in the borough of Finsbury 
which, I am told, threw the assemblage into ecstacies. 

He appears to great advantage in private conversations, 
provided the right means be taken to draw him out. Few 
men enjoy a joke at the dinner table with greater zest. He 
is generally the lion of the party. Every thing he says is 
listened to with the greatest attention. He loves occasion- 
ally to take advantage of the homage accorded to him in 
this way, by working up the expectation of something bril- 
liant, to the highest pitch, and then saying some ludicrous 
thing. Some time ago he was at dinner in the house of a 
friend; when the conversation of the party, which I should 
observe consisted exclusively of literary men, turned on 
the important discoveries which had of late years been 
made in the arts and sciences. “And now, gentlemen,” 
said Dr. Croly, “what do you consider the greatest discove- 
ry of the present day?’ Some mentioned discoveries in 
chemistry ; some in mechanics ; some named the discovery 
of the power of steam ; and some that of flying through the 
air in balloons. Ina word, there was scarcely a discovery 
of any importance which has been made in the present day 
which was not mentioned by one or other of the gentlemen 
present, as the greatest discovery. ‘ But, Dr. Croly,” said 
one of the company, after every body else had expressed 
their opinions on the subject—* but, Dr. Croly, you have 
not told us what you deem the greatest discovery of the pre- 
sent age.” 

“Oh !” said the Doctor, with the greatest gravity possible, 
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“if my opinion on the point is thought worth anything, it 
is quite at the service of the company. It is certainly very 
different from any opinion I have heard this night exp: essed.” 

There was a breathless silence to hear what the reverend 
gentleman’s opinion was. 

“My decided conviction, gentlemen,” resumed Dr. Cro- 
ly, “is, that immeasurably the most important discovery 
which the present age has witnessed, is that of roasting po- 
tatoes in tin canisters in the streets. A potato toasted in 
this way is the greatest luxury I ever tasted, especially if 
eaten on a cold night as you walk along the streets.” A 
loud and universal burst of laughter, greeted the delivery of 
the odd conception. It was felt to be a new illustration of 
the old affair of a flourish of trumpets preceding the entrance 
of Tom Thumb. 

There are few authors whose leading works are better 
known than those of Dr. Croly. His “Salathiel, or the 
Wandering Jew,” and his volume on the Apocalypse, are 
perhaps the most generally circulated of his various books. 
About ten or twelve years since, he conducted the Monthly 
Magazine for some time. He still occasionally contributes 
to periodicals. He has written several articles, some of 
them of no ordinary brilliancy, for the Church Quarterly 
Review. It is understood, that he has a new work of fic- 
tion ready for the press, if not actually in it, which is intend- 
ed as a continuation of, or sequel to, his “ Salmathiel.” 

Dr. Croly isa poet. Some of his poems are of considera- 
ble length. The largest and perhaps, taken all in all, the 
best, is entitled, “ Paris in 1815.” It is written immediate- 
ly after a visit to that capital, while in possession of the 
Allies. He has written one or two dramas; but they are 
heavy, arising chiefly from a too palpable display of the 
scholar in them. All the reverend gentleman’s poetic efforts 
were collected and published in two volumes in 18380. 
They are very unequal. Some are exceedingly good ; others 
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are very bad; but most of them belong to that class of 
merit, if merit it be, which is expressed by the term medio- 
crity. The following short piece, entitled “ The Genius of 
Death,” is not without either force or feeling : 


‘What is Death?” Tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear— 
To join the great equality : 
All alike are humbled there! 
The mighty grave 
‘Wraps lord and slave, 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king ! 
Empires at thy footstool lie ! 
Beneath thee strew’d, 
Their multitude 
Sink, like waves upon the shore ; 
Storms shall never rouse them more ! 


What's the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne ? 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band ; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken’d nations when they died t 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one ; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on. 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come; 
There fix’d till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound! 
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Dr. Croly’s congregation is not large ; neither is his liy- 
ing a lucrative one. His income is only nominally three 
hundred and thirty-two pounds per annum ; but then there 
is a free house belonging to his rectoryship, which may be 
considered equal to another hundred pounds a year. Easter_ 
offerings, and marriage and funeral fees, &c., may produce 
about one hundred pounds more ; making his living worth, 
in a round sum, five hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 

Dr. Croly’s personal appearance is striking. He is tall 
and athletic. He is just such a person as one would suppose 
possessed of great physical strength. His face is somewhat 
full, and his complexion is fresh and indicative of health. 
His hair is short and dark, with some symptoms of a tend- 
ency towards a greyish hue. The sloping form of his fore- 
head, which is very low, strikes the eye more on account of 
the shortness of his hair in front. There is something 
marked in his features, chiefly in consequence of the pro- 
minence of his dark eye-lashes, and the unusually large 
space between them. His eyes are of a dark grey, and are 
quick and penetrating in their motions. His whiskers are 
small and worn very short. The aspect of his countenance 
conveys the idea of great boldness and energy ; attributes 
which are prominent in all his conduct. His moral courage 
is great: let him only be convinced of what is the path of 
duty, and he will perseveringly pursue it, without wasting 

°a thought on the probable consequences. He wears his gown 
open ; so that the audience are enabled to perceive that his 
pocket handkerchief is thrust into the breast of his half. 
buttoned coat. I should take his age to be above rather 
than under fifty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY—ASSISTANTS OR 
LECTURERS. 


The Rev. J. F. Denham—The Rev. M. Hobart Seymour.—The Rev. Watts 
Wilkinson. 


Tue Rev. J. F. Denuam, curate of St. Mary’s in the 
Strand, and evening lecturer in St. Bride’s, is a clergyman 
whose personal appearance alone attracts many persons 
to hear him. He is of the middle height, but very stout. 
His head is large and massy, and is made to appear more 
so than it is, by the unusual Jength and abundance of his 
hair. His crop of hair, which is of a jet-black hue, is, I 
have no doubt, an object of careful cultivation. Instead of 
being like that of most other persons who put themselves to 
any trouble in the arrangement of their hair, combed to the 
right side of his face, he gives it an opposite direction. It 
is adjusted so as to cover the greater part of his left brow, 
and come within a quarter of an inch or thereabout of his 
left eye. Thus, between the reverend gentleman’s ample 
head and face, the quantity of his hair, and his mode of ad- 
justing it, his appearance is not only strking, but it is unlike 
that of any other man I know. I have never seen any one 
who so nearly resembles Mr. Denham in personal appearance, 
as did George the Fourth. Those who have got a good por- 
trait of that monarch, will be able to form some idea of the 
reverend gentleman’s round face, pluffy cheeks, small 
pleasing eyes, and abundant hair; only that the arrange- 
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ment of the hair in the case of the monarch, was different 

from what it is in the case of the preacher. Mr. Denham’s 

complexion is clear and of a healthy hue. His features are 

small though his face be so large. The expression of his 

countenance is on the whole agreeable. A physiognomist 
would read benevolence in it; and his science would, in 

that instance at least be in perfect accordance with the 

truth ; for the reverend gentleman has the character of be- 

ing a very benevolent and charitable man. 

Mr. Denham cannot be classed among the evangelical 
ministers of the metropolis. He was, I am aware, looked 
upon for many years as belonging to that party; but he 
has net been so considered for some time past. What his 
doctrinal views are, I am not in a condition to say. Of 
this I am certain, that no onc would be able to infer his re- 
ligious creed from his sermons; or if so, his discourses 
must be of a widely different character from those which I 
have heard him deliver. He is partial to giving series after 
series of sermons on particular subjects ; but those subjects 
have usually a closer connexion with natural religion than 
with the theology of the Bible. The exhibition of the per- 
fections of the Divine Being which is furnished in the vol- 
umes of creation and providence, is with him a favourite 
topic ; and he often treats his subject without any reference 
worthy of the name, to the scheme of redemption. The 
last sermon I heard him preach was on the third of Fcbrua- 
ry of the present year. The subject was winter, and his 
text was that clause in one of the Psalms, in which the 
“sweet singer of Israel,” in ascribing all things to the 
agency of the Deity, says, “Thou hast made the winter.” 
The reverend gentlemen, before giving out his subject, said 
that he had been induced to interrupt for one Sunday, the 
series of discourses which he had been giving for several 
weeks previously on a particular subject, in order to deliver 
one sermon on the season. It awkwardly enough happened 
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that the subject after all did not, in strict propriety of speech, 
relate to the season: for the subject as already mentioned, 
was winter, while the delivery of the discourse took place 
inspring. ‘The sermon consisted entirely of natural theolo- 
gy- It was such a discourse as might be given by one who 
did not believe in revelation. ‘There was not the remotest 
allusion to any of the distinguishing truths of the gospel; 
unless an exception should be made in favour of a remark 
towards the close, to the effect that Christ had by his resur- 
rection become the first fruits of those who shall rise from 
the dead. The reverend gentleman made this allusion to 
the resurrection of Christ on the ground of its being analo- 
gous te the revival in nature which takes place in spring, 
after the torpor or state of death which so extensively pre- 
vails in winter. He dwelt on such facts as that the wisdom 
and goodness of God are strikingly displayed in sending us 
the cold and inclement weather of winter; inasmuch as many 
noxious insects are thereby destroyed which, without such 
weather, would propagate so rapidly as to render an exis- 
tence in Great Britain impossible. He instanced, in illus- 
tration 'of his views on this point, the case of the common 
wasp, which he said would, but for frosty weather, increase 
so rapidly as to render this country uninhabitable in the 
short space of thirty years. 

In the course of the sermon to which I refer, Mr. Den- 
ham evinced an intimate acquaintance with such writers as 
Linneus, Lieuenhoeck, Buffon, and other popular writers 
on natural philosophy. He gave copious quotations from 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and from agricultural reports ; 
but he only in one or two instances made use of scriptural 
phraseology. Mr. Denham’s discourse would have been 
very well as a moral lecture delivered at some literary or 
mechanics’ institution: but to the character of a gospel ‘scr- 
mon, it had not the slightest pretensions. To call it by that 
name, would be one of the greatest misnomers ever com. 
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mitted. To me it appeared a desecration of the ministerial 
office, to deliver such a discourse on the Sabbath-day to a 
congrcgation avowedly met for the purpose of hearing the 
gospel of Christ preached to them. And the prayer which 
followed was, I should not omit to mention, in perfect keep= 
ing with the sermon. It was not the one prescribed by the 
Church, but was written by the reverend gentleman for the 
occasion, and occupied about five minutes in the delivery. 

I should not have referred so particularly to this discourse 
of the reverend gentleman’s, were it not that sermons of a 
similar character are often delivered by him. Such a sys- 
tem of preaching cannot be expected to be blessed for the 
conversion of sinners or the edification of saints. I regret 
Mr. Denham’s departure from, or rejection of, evangelical 
truth the nore, because he is a man of superior talent and 
cultivated mind, and possesses several attractive qualities as 
a preacher. His style is elegant without being laboured. 
He rarely descends to common-place; he frequently rises 
into cloquence of a high order. His voice is not in his ta- 
vour. It is monotonous, and partakes largely of a melan- 
choly or plaintive tone. You would be apt to imagine, 
from its muffled sort of sound, that it came from the bottom 
of the pulpit, instead of the reverend gentleman’s mouth. 
Were his matter of a more serious or solemn nature, his 
preaching, owing to the peculiar qualities of his voice, would 
have a most impressive effect on the mind of the hearer. 

Mr. Denham is not aloud speaker; but he contrives to 
make himself audible in all parts of St. Bride’s ; which is 
twice as commodious as St. Mary’s in the Strand, where 
he preaches in the morning. His utterance has more than 
the average rapidity ; and yet he preaches nearly twice as 
long ata time, as the generality of the moderate or moral 
party of clergymen in London, do. His sermons seldom 
occupy less than an hour in the delivery; an hour and a 
quarter is not unfrequent. Perhaps the longest sermon he 

14 
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has ever preached, was one which he delivered in St. 
Mary’s on a Tuesday evening about Christmas last. The 
delivery occupied nearly an hour and three quarters; and 
what renders the circumstance of the reverend gentleman’s 
extending his*discourse to such a length, the more singular 
was, the fact of there being but a very small congregation 
present to hear it. ‘There may have been some forty or 
fifty females in the church on the occasion; but the num- 
ber of our sex could not have exceeded a dozen. 

Mr. Denham usually confines himself so closely to the pa- 
per for the first ten or twelve minutes after he commences, 
and at the same time, owing, I presume, to a deficiency of 
sight holds his head so near his manuscript, that you wonder 
that he does not find the sustained effort to be painful. 
Then he withdraws his eyes from the paper altogether, and 
standing erect in the pulpit addresses the congregation for 
four or five minutes without the aid of his writing at all. He 
must have an extraordinary memory ; for 1 heard him one 
evening give two or three lengthened quotations from Pa- 
ley’s Natural Theology; and though these embraced a 
great many scientific and technical terms, he went on as 
fluently and with as much seeming ease as if he had been 
reading all the time. 

Mr. Denham is not half so popular ashe once was. Light 
or ten years ago he was more run after than any other 
minister in London, except Mr. Irving. St. Bride’s church 
presented the appearance every Sunday evening, of a thea- 
tre crowded to suffocation. He 1s still popular with a con- 
siderable number of very respectable and intelligent persons. 
His cultivated literary taste, and the eloquent passages with 
which his discourses abound, are the principal causes of 
whatever pupularity he yet retains. He is in the prime of 
life; being somewhere about his forty-fifth year. I should 
think his income from the two churches with which he is 
connected cannot be less than five hundred pounds a-year. 
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The only work, so far as I am aware, of which he is the au. 
thor, is a small volume addressed to mothers, on the educa. 
tion of their children. The little work is well written, and 
has had a fair sale. It appeared two or three years ago. 


The Rev. M. Hosarr Seymour, evening lecturer in St. 
George’s, Southwark, and afternoon lecturer in St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, is one of the rising preachers among the clergy 
in London. As yet his reputation, though spreading, can 
hardly be said to be general ; but this need not excite sur- 
prise a3 he 1s not enly a young man—being, I should think; 
on the more picasant side of forty—but has only been a 
few years in the metropolis. By several persons in the 
congregations to which he habitually preaches, his pulpit 
ministrations are regarded as of a first-rate order of merit. 
Some of them indced, have mentioned to me that they look 
upon him as equal to any clergyman in London. To esti- 
mate his talents as a preacher so highly as this, is only to 
play the part of injudicious friends. {It is to do the reverend 
gentleman a positive injury; for it excites expectations 
which are not realized when the stranger has an opportuni- 
ty of hearing him. He is more than a respectable preacher ; 
and considering ‘his age, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the supposition, that he is destined at some future day, 
should his life be spared, to rank higher as a preacher than 
he yet does, among the evangelical clergy of the metropolis. 
More than this his judicious friends—I hope I may, if there 
be not an Irishism in the expression, include himself among 
the number—would not, I am sure, wish to be said of him. 

One of the most prominent attributes in the discourses of 
Mr. Seymour, is the clearness of his ideas. Obtuse in- 
deed, or strangely inattentive to what the reverend gentle- 
man says, must be the mind of the person who could quit 
the place in which he had been preaching, with any errone- 
ous view, or doubt, or misgiving as to what he had ad- 
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vanced. He is manifestly one of those who have acquired 
habits of clear and connected thinking, and who posscss the 
enviable faculty of making their views or sentiments as 
obvious to other people’s minds, as they appear to their 
own. I was struck with the singular clearness of his no- 
tions respecting various circumstances connected with the 
Temple under the Jewish dispensation, and the explicit 
manner in which he expounded intricate passages of scrip- 
ture bearing on the subject, in a sermon, or rather a spc- 
cies of lecture, which he delivered in St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, 
one Sabbath afternoon in February of the present year. As 
an expositor, he appears to advantage. He throws much 
light on obscure passages of the scriptures, and brings the 
results of varied reading to his aid; but studiously abstains 
from wasting his own time or the time of his hearers by any 
thing in the form of mere critical or Jearncd display. His 
mode of expounding the word of God is, on the contrary, 
remarkable for its plainness. It is not only appreciated by 
the more intelligent part of his congregation, but is easily 
comprehensible by, as it is intended for, all. 

Mr. Seymour’s sermons are, for the most part, highly 
doctrinal and the doctrines which he inculcates have, in 
their very nature, a strongly practical tendency. I have 
sometimes thought, however, that his ministrations would 
have a still greater chance of being extensively blessed, 
were he not, in so many cases, to content himself with the 
mere inculcation of doctrine, or the statement of truth, but 
were to give a special and direct application of the doctrines 
and truths he brings forward, to the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers. And here I must make a single passing ob- 
servation. I always regret when I see a minister of the 
gospel satisfying himself with a simple annunciation of 
evangelical truth. I like to see a specific application, if not 
of every single or detached truth, at least of every connected 
series of truths, made to the minds of all present. Minis- 
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ters should not leave their people to deduce inferences from 
their doctrinal statements, however obvious those inferences 
may be supposed to be; but the Christian pastor should 
make the legitimate and more practical deductions for his 
hearers, and press those deductions on their consciences. 

Mr. Seymour’s discourses do not exhibit much of either 
depth or originality. The chief merit of his matter consists 
in its evangelical character, and in the clearness to which I 
have already alluded. I ought not to omit to add, that it has 
the merit of being condensed. His ideas, if not of a lofty 
order, are numerous. Ile is not a wordy preacher; his 
style is plain and perspicuous, but wants vigour. It has 
seldom any of the ornaments of rhetoric; nor does it in- 
dicate any undue previous amount of labour. 

Mr. Seymour’s manner wants animation. It is usually 
tame and actionless. His arms are rarely put in requisi- 
tion; but during the greater portion of his discourse, are 
suffered to rest on the pulpit. In his left hand you usually 
see a small Bible, which is the only copy of the Scriptures 
which he uses in the pulpit. He has no paper. He has 
not even a slip containing the heads of his sermon. When 
he has got fairly into his subject, he slowly raises his right 
arm and makes two or three gentle motions with it. Occa- 
sionally, when he has warmed still further, he thrusts his 
right hand up ina perpendicular dircction above his head. 
There is usually, in such cases, a corresponding alteration 
in the tones of his voice, which are, for the most part, very 
monotonous. His voice has then a depth and solemnity 
about it, of which there are no indications when speaking in 
his ordinary manner. And between the striking attitude he 
assumes in such moments, and the solemnity which charac- 
terizes the tones of his voice, there is something very im- 
pressive in his delivery. When worked up to more than 
his accustomed warmth of manner, he moves about very 
freely in the pulpit, and looks to every part of the area of 
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the church before him. His utterance is deliberate almost 
to afault. It is to the deliberate way in which he speaks 
that I ascribe a peculiarity in his pronunciation, which per- 
sons who did not know him better, would be apt to ascribe 
to affectation. He makes wry faces when addressing an 
audience ; the positions into which he puts his mouth are 
often awkward. In other respects there is nothing peculiar 
about his delivery. He speaks with much apparent case, 
scarcely ever having occasion to pausc a moment for a word, 
and still less rarely using a wrong one and then having to 
correct himself. Towards the conclusion of his dicourse, 
he generally clasps his hands with considerable fervour, and 
makes sone slight motion with them in their united state.* 

Iam not aware that Mr. Seymour can, in strict proprie- 
ty of speech, be classed among contemporary authors. | 
know of no work he has written; but a few of his sermons 
have appeared in the Pulpit, and other publications of a 
similar class. 

He isa decided Churchman. He rarely preachcs a sermon 
in which his strong partialities towards the Hierarchy, do not 
more or less prominently manifest themselves. He is liberal 
in his denunciations both of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
{ heard him preach a sermon a few months ago in St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, in which he laid down the position, that the only 
way by which a human being could enter the church above, 
was by entering the church on earth; or that to speak 
in different phraseology, there was no way to heaven but by 


* It is right to state that my description of Mr. Seymour’s manner 
applies only to his preaching in St. Ann’s; not having had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him in St. George’s. From some facts which have 
been mentioned to me by one of his hearers in the latter place, I am in- 
clined to believe that he is more animated there. This I regard as 
the more likely, as I am assured that in St. George’s he draws a very 
numerous audience. In St. Ann’s, the church, though small, is but 
thinly attended when he preaches. 
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becoming a member of the church below. He then pro- 
ceeded to say, that the position he had laid down, or the 
doctrines he had advanced, led to grave and solemn reflec- 
tions as regarded the case of those persons calling them- 
selves Baptists, Anti-psedobaptists, Anabaptists, and so forth ; 
of which class of persons many diced without visibly enter- 
ing the church at all. 1 am sure, that in his more cool and 
delibcrate moments, the reverend gentleman would not wish 
it to be inferred, that he conccived that the mere circum- 
stance of a converted or pious person dying, without having 
openly joined some Christian body, would necessarily ex- 
clude that person from the mansions of glory. He could 
not, with the case of the thicf on the cross before him, be 
so uncharitable. The tenor of his observations on this 
as on most other occasions, pointed to the decided su- 
periority of the church over the various denominations of 
Dissenters. 

But still more decided was the manifestation of hostile 
fecling towards the Dissenters, which the reverend gentle- 
man showed in the same place, on the previous Sabbath. 
day. His text on that occasion was “ Woe unto them! 
for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily 
after the error of Balaam for reward, and perished in the 
gainsaying of Core. These are spots in your feasts of 
charity, when they feast with you, fecding themsclves 
without fear: clouds they are without water, carried about 
of wind ; trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots: raging waves of the sea, 
foaming out their own shame: wandering stars, to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.”—Jude 
1]—13, 

He represented “Cain” as meaning Socinianism ; 
“Balaam” as indicative of the Papists, and “ Korah,” as 
signifying the Dissenters. After observing that Korah 
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Dathan, and Abiram sought to take unto themselves the 
priesthood, the reverend gentleman proceeded as follows :-— 

« And what is this but the sin of Dissent? The spirit 
of liberty and equality has walked abroad through the land ; 
and the history of our age is characterized by a contempt 
for all authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Men are 
resisting civil authority, and men are resisting ecclesiastical 
authority. Men have adopted the principle, ‘that all the 
congregation is holy’—that they have holy men among 
them, that they have gifted men among them, that they 
have men who have got ‘a call’ among them—and that as 
they have these men, as holy and as cloquent as those who 
were appointed by Moses and Aaron—quite as holy and as 
eloquent as those ordained in the duly appointed form, there- 
fore they will scize ‘the priesthood also.’ And they have 
seized the priesthood also. ‘These men have not only aspired 
to the priesthood, but they have put forth their hand to 
seize the ark itself; and in a spirit unparalleled heretofore, 
they that call themselves Christians sit in council with So- 
cinians, and they that call themselves Protestants, sit in 
conclave with Papists, in order to crush the priesthood and 
destroy the church. 

“ I know it will be said, that there are a great many ami- 
able, good, pious, sincere people among the Dissenters. 
To which I answer, there are a great many amiable, good, 
pious, sincere people in their way, among the Papists ; bul 
as notwithstanding this God said unto such, ‘Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partakcrs of her sins, and 
that you receive not of her -plagucs, for her sins have 
reached unto heaven and God hath remembered her iniqui- 
ties’—-so we say unto these persons among the Dissenting 
congregations, as Moses said unto those that gathered unto 
Korah, ‘ Depart I pray you from the tents of these wicked 
men, and touching nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed 
in all their sins,’ ” 
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Again,— 

« These men have gained possession of too much, and 
too many of our people, and the population of this land 
have been brought up without a religious education, and, 
consequently, without those attachments to the Established 
Church, which a religiously educated population would 
most surcly have. This is our present state; and so re- 
solved are our antagonists, so prepared are they to sacrifice 
every sacred principle to carry out their purpose, that even 
those Dissenters (I speak of them without any mawkish 
affectation of respect, for I feel no respect for them)—thosc 
Dissenters, who affect to have withdrawn from our Church 
because it was too Popish for them, have not only allied 
themselves with Papists, but have done so in order to carry 
into effect the Popish principle of excluding the Scriptures 
from the schools of our children ; and thus the awful catas- 
trophe (Oh! tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon!’) the awful catastrophe of re-cstablish- 
ing the Popish prohibiton of the Scriptures to our children, 
is now to be achieved by the Dissenters of England !” 

Once more :— 

«And as for the Dissenters, we question not that they 
have borne fruit in the day of the Church’s silence, and the 
Church’s slumber ; but now they are themselves ¢ withered,’ 
and withering unto others; the dceadness of religion among 
them, and the low standard of theology at present received 
among them, show that they are as‘ trees plucked up by 
the root ;’ their sap has left tacit tneu life, their glory, has 
departed: oe 

Iam not able to mention the exact time at which Mr. 
Seymour changed his opinion of the Dissenters; neither 
do I know what were the circumstances under which the 
change of this opinion occurred ; but I may mention, that 
the change is of a comparatively recent date ; for only a 
few years have elapsed since Mr. Seymour thought so 
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favourably of the Dissenters, that he expressed a desire to 
preach in the Rey. Dr. Liefchild’s chapel. Circumstances, 
however, prevented the reverend gentleman enjoying the 
gratification of preaching in a Dissenting chapel in London. 

Mr. Seymour is much more popular with the audiences 
he is accustomed to address, than with congregations to 
whom he is a comparative stranger. Some time ago he was 
invited to preach to Mr. Tottenham’s large congregation in 
Bath. The discourses he delivered in that fashionable 
place, had what is called a moving effect. The congrega- 
tion experienced a serious diminution during the period he 
filled the pulpit. But to this point I have no wish to refer 
at any length. 

Mr. Seymour is an Irishman; but has very little of the 
broad accent or brogue peculiar to the natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle. He was for several years a curate in that country. 
The result of his personal obscrvation of the workings of 
Popery, has been to inspire him with the decided hostility 
to that system of faith to which I have before alluded. I 
should also mention, that the circumstances of his filling 
for some time the office of Secretary to the Irish Protestant 
Association, necessarily afforded him peculiar opportunitics 
of becoming conversant with the nature and operations of 
the Romish religion. He displayed to great advantage his 
intimate atquaintance with Popish theology, in a public 
discussion which he and the Rev. Mr. Page held at Guild- 
ford, in October last, with the Rev. Mr. Sidden, a Roman 
Catholic priest, on the leading points of difference between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England. He 
proved himseif, on that occasion, to be an acute controver- 
sialist, and to be possessed of very ample extemporancous 
resources. In fact, the reverend gentleman appears to 
much greater advantage on the platform than he does in 
the puipit. 

In person Mr. Seymour is tall and slender. His face is 
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thin, and wears a sedateness of expression amounting to 
reserve. It has more of an angular than of any other 
shape. His forehead is of a slightly receding form. His 
cye-brows are prominent, principally from the circumstance 
of their protruding somewhat largely. There is a pale- 
ness about his complexion which would lead one to infer 
that his health is delicate ; though I have not heard any- 
thing to that effect. His hair is black, and abundant 
rather than otherwise. His whiskers are not large, and 
are of a dark-brown complexion. His eye is sharp and 
intelligent, and quick in its motions when he is preaching. 
What the amount of his income from the two churches 1s, 
I have not been able to learn ; but I should think it is pro- 
bably from four to five hundred pounds per annum. 


The Rev. Warts Witxinson, lecturer of St. Mary’s, 
Aldermary, * which is directly opposite the east end of the 
Bank of England, is a minister of the gospel of whom I 
would wish to speak with peculiar reverence. Indeed I can 
truly say, that I have never witnessed a more interesting sight, 
in so far as mere human objects are concerned, in a place 
of Christian worship, than that of Mr. Wilkinson in the pul- 
pit. First of all, he is the father of the London ministers 
of the gospel, including those of all denominations as well 
as the clergy. Iam not sure, indeed, whether he be not 
the father of the clergy throughout the United Kingdom. 
Of this I am pretty certain, that there is not one among the 
twenty thousand and upwards, of Church of England and Dis- 
senting ministers in the country, who, with an equal accu- 
mulation of years on his head, preaches with the same regu- 


* This church is supposed to have been founded in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It is the church of the united parishes of St, 
Mary and St. Thomas. These parishes are the smallest perhaps ever 


heard of ina large town. The first only contains eighty-five houses, 
and the seeond ninety. 
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larity as the reverend gentleman does. Though now i. 
his eighty-ninth year, he preaches twice every week; once 
on Sunday, and once every Tuesday morning. Under what 
circumstances or what period a sermon first came to be 
preached in St. Mary’s church at a time so unusual as the 
morning of Tuesday, I have not been able to ascertain. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s appearance is as venerable as his years 
are numerous. His aspect not only inspires a feeling of 
profound respect in all who see him in the pulpit, but it has 
something about it which one 1s, for the moment, apt to 
look upon as more than earthly. Though living in the 
world, he does not look like one who belongs to the world. 
ILis complexion ts clear, and his face is wondertully exempt 
from wrinkles in one who has reached so advanced a pe- 
riod of life. He is entirely bald, with the exception of a 
little soft white hair about cither ear and at the back of his 
head. But it is the remarkable expression of his counte- 
nance, that chiefly imparts to him the almost heavenly ap- 
pearance to which I refer. The solemn and the cheerful 
are strikingly blended init. If age has stamped on his face 
that impression of gravity which it almost invariably makes 
on all who have exceeded the usual span of human exis- 
tence, religion has no less visibly left on it those traces of 
serenity with which it inspires all who in reality feel its’ 
power and cherish its spirit. Ifis very eye beams chcerful- 
ness and composure of soul. No one could gaze on his 
countenance, and doubt for a moment that all is tranquil and 
happy within. I have sometimes wondered whether an infi- 
del could look on the reverend gentleman without being 
struck with the blessed effects of Christianity, as exemplified 
in old age. What would worlds be to a man of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s years, and, I should add, infirmities also? What 
but Christianity could soothe, and solace, and support his 
spirit ? 

So great are the physical infirmities of this aged minister 
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of Christ, that it requires an effort to ascend the stairs which 
lead to the pulpit; while, in descending, he is obliged al- 
ways to put the same foot first! And yet, strange as it may 
seem, so little has his great age impaired his eye-sight, thrat 
he only does not feel it necessary to use spectacles, but 
reads the small print in one of the common pocket-bibles 
with the greatest ease. Equally slight is the effect which time 
has had on his mind. It appears as active and vigorous as 
ever. Instead of preaching sermons which he had deliver- 
ed in his younger years, he is in the habit of preparmg new 
ones. Whether he writes them in whole or in part before 
he preaches them, I have not the means of knowing; but he 
has not even a note to assist his memory in the pulpit. My 
impression is, that in the preparation of his discourses, he 
does not put pen to paper. Writing, for one thing, must 
necessarily be a great labour to one so far advanced in the 
vale of life. But besides this, there is something about his 
manner of delivery which leads me to the conclusion that 
his sermons are not written. Be this as it may, he speaks 
with great ease—easc, I mean, as regards his matter; for 
the feebleness of his voice is such as to render him inaudi- 
ble fourteen or filtecn yards from the pulpit. His utterance 
is very rapid; a circumstance for which I partly account 
from the fact of his heart being engaged in the work of the 
ministry. The affluence of his mental resources is most 
probably another cause of the rapidity of his delivery ; for 
his thoughts seem struggling with each other for priority of 
birth. His discourses usually last three quarters of an hour ; 
but I am convinced that there is as great a quantity of mat- 
ter in them, as in those sermons which in the case of a per- 
son who speaks at the ordinary rate, would occupy a full 
haur in the delivery. 

The church in which Mr. Wilkinson preaches is very 
small. Iam not sure whether it be not the smallest in Lon- 


don. It has no gallery, except at the end where the organ 
15 
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is; and its dimensions are so limited, that more than thirty 
or forty persons cannot be accommodated with seats in it with 
any degree of comfort. The whole place has not sitting 
room for more than four hundred individuals. It is always 
full, except two or three pews at the back of the pulpit, 
where Mr. Wilkinson is not only inaudible, but where the 
sound of his voice would scarcely be heard. The necessity 
of being close to him in order to hear what he says, always 
causes the passages to be densely crowded. Immediately be- 
fore and beside the pulpit, the crowd is so great that one 
can hardly move anarm. In the seats, again, which are 
eight or ten yards distant from the preacher, the hearers, in 
their anxiety to catch his feebly-uttered words,—-made more 
difficult to catch from an indistinct enunciation, caused, I 
believe, by the loss of most of his teeth,—stand almost all 
the time in an attentive listening attitude, stretching their 
heads forward, and, in many instances, with their hands to 
their ears. Poets have often sung and others have often 
spoken, about persons hanging on the words which proceeded 
from the lips of some esteemed friend or accomplished ora- 
tor. I question if ever an assemblage of persons evinced a 
greater anxiety to hcar what fell from the lips of any unin- 
Spired man, than do many of those who attend the ministry 
of Mr. Wilkinson, to catch what proceeds from his mouth. I 
have sometimes fancied that the scene which is witnessed in 
his church on such occasions, must have resembled that which 
was exhibited when some of the patriarchs of whom we read 
in the Old Testament, called their childrenand children’s chil- 
dren around them, to pour their parting blessing on their heads. 
It is a truly touching sight to witness the grave yet serene 
countenance of this aged minister of Christ when addressing 
his people, in conjunction with the eager attention and. pro- 
found personal regard, with which they listen to his tender 
though feeble accents. They deem every word which pro- 
ceeds from his lips to be precious: I had almost said sa- 
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cred. I have reason to believe that for some time past he 
has delivered every sermon under the impression that it 
might be his last; and I am sure I may say with equal con- 
fidence of a majority of his audience, that they hear every 
discourse of his, under the same impression. He loves to 
dwell on the happy death of believers. He scarcely preach- 
es a sermon in which he does not make some reference, 
which every one can at once perceive applies to himself, re- 
specting the closing scenes of a believer’s existence, and 
the exceeding and eternal weight of glory which follows. 
There is, indeed, a singular sweetness in his sermons gene- 
rally. They are largely impregnated with a high-toned spi- 
rituality. He, evidently, declares to others what he himself 
has felt, and does daily and hourly feel, of the workings of 
grace within him. All his discourses are full of the Chris- 
tian’s privilege ; the Christian’s duties, which he represents 
to be but another word for privileges; the Christian’s con- 
solations, aids, and prospects. No one could hear him for 
many minutes, without being impressed with the conviction 
that he is habitually living on the truths which he preaches 
to others. Out of the fulness of his heart his mouth speak- 
eth. Nothing but the warmth and vigour of his piety; no- 
thing but the firmest conviction of the truth and importance 
of the doctrines of the gospel, could induce a man of his 
age and physical frailties thus habitually to labour in the 
work of the ministry. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s views are strictly evangelical. After 
the remarks I have already made, I need not say that his 
preaching is highly practical. Neither can it be necessary 
I should mention, feeling as he does with a force of persua- 
sion rarely experienced by others, that he has already one 
foot in the grave,—that there is nothing in the shape of 
ornament in his ministrations. The desire of display, if it 
ever did fire his breast, has long since ceased to exist. His 
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style is plain and perspicuous. If it be not polished, net- 
ther is there any thing in it to offend the most fastidious 
taste. That it should, indeed, be so accurate in the case of 
one on whose head so great an accumulation of years rests, 
and who, besides, speaks without the aid of notes, is truly 
surprising. In asermon which he delivered about two years 
ago, he explained his views of the way in which the gospel 
ought to be preached ; and those views he praetically exem- 
plifies in his own ministrations. lis words on the occasion 
to which I allude were these :—* I do not know that those 
sermons are always the best on which the labour of a whole 
week has been bestowed, and which might be committed to 
the press just as they fall from the lips of the preacher. 
Those sermons are often the best whick come warm from 
the heart, and are in strict accordance with the werd of God ; 
plain and simple addresses, such as any, however plain and 
simple, may comprehend and feel.” 

When Mr. Wilkinson wishes to lay particular stress on 
any truth or expression, he usually repeats his phraseology. 
For example—“ It is our joy, my brethren, that Christ has 
abolished death—that He has abolished death.” In repeat- 
ing the closing sentence of the Lord’s Prayer, he lays the 
emphasis on the article “the.” ‘ For thine is the king- 
dom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

His knowledge of the Scriptures is extensive and minute; 
and the accuracy and facility with which he quotes such pas- 
sages as tend to illustrate his positions, prove that the tena- 
ciousness of his memory, any more than the powers of his 
mind, has not been affected by the vast number of years 
which have passed over his head. 

The venerable gentleman’s manner in the pulpit will, I 
am sure, be in some measure anticipated. Any thing like 
gesticulation could not be expected in one of his years and 
bodily infirmities. He slightly reclines on the cushion of 
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the pulpit when he begins his discourse, and in that position 
continues till he has brought it toa close. He sometimes 
raises his right hand six or seven inches from the cushion; 
but his elbow all the while rests on it. He usually clasps 
the pocket Bible he uses in the pulpit, in both hands: he 
scarcely ever lays it down entirely. He fixes his eye on a 
part of the area of the church a few yards from the pulpit, 
and never, not even for a moment, withdraws it until he has 
finished his sermon. His head and body remain all the 
while as motionless as if he did not possess the power of 
moving either. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s authorship, so far asI am aware, is lim-~ 
ited to the occasional publication of a detached discourse: 
and even on this small scale, nothing has issued from the 
press, under his own superintendence, for many years past. 
Sermons by the reverend gentleman, taken down in short- 
hand when in the course of delivery, have frequently appear- 
ed of late in those publications devoted to reports of pulpit 
discourses. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s congregation is exceedingly respectable. 
The pews are almost exclusively occupied by persons in 
affluent circumstances. Several aristocratic families from 
the West-End, are to be seen in his church every Tuesday 
morning. 

The reverend gentleman has preached from the same 
pulpit for the long period of sixty-two years. I question 
if there be another such instance on record. What repeated 
changes in the aspect of the congregation, must he not have 
witnessed in the course of that long period! How affect- 
ing the thought that all those—the supposition is at least 
exceedingly probable—who heard the first sermon he 
preached there, are now in the eternal world! Of his per- 
sonal appearance little remains to be said. His face has 
more than the usual breadth in it; while its profile exhibits 

15* 
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the angular form. He is much about the average height, 
full made, with high round shoulders. As Mr. Wilkinson 
is only lecturer in St. Mary’s, I should suppose his income 


from that source does not exceed three hundred pounds per 
annum ; if indeed it be as much. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY—MINISTERS OF CHAPELS. 
The Rey. Sanderson Robins—the Rev. Dr. Dillon—the Rev. H. H. Beamish. 


The Rev. Sanperson Rozins, of Christ’s Chapel, St. 
John’s Wood, has acquired considerable distinction as a 
preacher within the last few years. When one of the min- 
isters of the Baker Street Chapel, which he quitted two or 
three years ago, he was greatly run after, especially by the 
female sex. Whenever he preached, the chapel was 
crowded in every part. His ministrations, in the new 
sphere of his labours, are still attended by a numerous and 
respectable audience, though his present chapel, being in a 
less densely-populated neighbourhood, his congregation is 
not so large as that which he was in the habit of addressing 
in Baker Street Chapel. Whether it be that I have heard 
the reverend gentleman under disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces, | cannot say ; but I must confess that I am unable to 
discover any thing either in his matter or manner as a 
preacher, which would lead me to assign him the high rank 
in this respect, which is claumed for him by his more ardent 
admirers. But let me, on the other hand, guard against 
any one running away-with the impression, that I think 
poorly of Mr. Robins’ talents as. a minister of the gospel. 
So far from this, I look upon him as above mediocrity, 
though not reaching that degree of excellence which some 
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others,—and, in justice to the reverend gentleman, let me 
add, pious and intelligent persons, ascribe to him. His 
views of divine truth are highly scriptural ; and his exposi- 
tions of those views are always clear, if not on all occasions 
forcible. I know of few ministers in the metropolis, 
whether in or out of the Establishment, whose preaching I 
would deem more calculated to instruct the mind in the truth 
as itis im Jesus. What has struck me as chiefly wanting 
in his pulpit ministrations, is that sort of preaching which is 
most likely to arouse the conscience, alarm the guilty, and 
detect and expose the false refuges in which the hypocrite, or 
merely nominal Christian, is in the habit of entrenching 
himself. If one could carry his charity to such an undue 
and unjustifiable excess, as to assume that a promiscuous 
assemblage of persons, such as Mr. Robins is in the habit 
of addressing from Sabbath to Sabbath, were all Christians. 
in deed as well as in name,—then I should say that they 
could hardly have a more suitable minister ; but knowing as 
every one who has ever bestowed a thought on human na- 
ture as constituted since the fall, must know, that a very 
large proportion of every congregation are in nature’s 
bondage and nature’s blindness ; knowing this, I hold it to 
be an essential part, | am not sure whether it be not the 
most essential part, of every Christian minister’s duty, to 
address a very large portion of his sermons to sinners in 
their unconverted state. If my conviction be, that Mr. 
Robins does not besiege the consciences of those who are 
in an unregenerate state, with that closeness and perse- 
verance and energy which I would dcem desirable, it 1s due 
to him to say, that he is not in this respect peculiar among 
his brethren in the evangelical ministry. 

Mr. Robins is a pleasing preacher. There is something 
very soothing, perhaps I should rather say persuasive, both 
in his matter and manner. He loves to dwell on the privi- 
leges of believers, and on the happiness, even in this life, 
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of walking in the ways of spiritual wisdom. And the 
winning tendency of his matter is greatly aided by his man- 
ner. Using no paper—having none indeed before him, 
unless a few detatched notes may be dignified with the name_ 
—he leans on the cushion of the pulpit, clasps his hands, 
and fixing his eye on that part of the congregation in the 
area of the church immediately before him, he, as it were 
beseeches them in accents of tenderness, to listen to the 
truths which he is proclaiming. His voice is clear and soft ; 
it is never raised toa high pitch; but he always speaks in 
sufficiently loud tones to be distinctly audible in all parts of 
the chapel. His countenance wears an expression of 
mingled cheerfulness and placidity which it is exceedingly 
pleasing to witness, and which is in admirable keeping with 
the mild and encouraging character of his preaching. His 
small, dark, lustrous cyc, also indicates the benignity of the 
reverend gentleman’s disposition. He usually speaks with 
some quickness, but is easily followed and is always under- 
stood. In the more impressive parts of his discourse, his 
delivery is so deliberate, that you would sometimes fancy 
he was hesitating fora word. Such is not the fact: he 
only pauses in order to impart an emphasis to what he is 
saying. lis manner is exceedingly quiet. He scarcely 
evcr puts himself into any other attitude than that I have 
alluded to; or if he do raise himself to a perpendicular 
position, itis only to resume again in a few moments his 
favourite posture of reclining with his breast on the cushion 
of the pulpit. His arms are rarely pressed into his service : 
when they are so, it is but one at a time, and it is only raised 
a few inches from the pulpit when it is kept in an almost 
Stationary posture for some few moments. ‘There is an 
earnestness or aspect of deep sincerity about Mr. Robins, 
which answers in a great measure as a substitute for physi- 
cal energy or animation. No one who hears him speak for 
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two or three minutes, could have the smallest doubt of his 
personal piety. 

I am not aware that Mr. Robins has yet appeared before 
the public in the capacity of author: except indeed the pub- 
lication of some of his sermons, at considerable intervals of 
time, could entitle him to the name of author. As, however, 
he is yet but a young man, not I should think exceeding 
his fortieth year, there is every probability that he may yet 
make himself known beyond the limits of the metropolis, 
through the medium of some published work. The quality 
of his matter and the character of his style, which is_per- 
spicuous, but not vigorous, will be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract which forms the peroration of a sermon he de- 
livered on “ The Strait Gate and Narrow Way,” at St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, one Sunday morning in 
May last :— 

“It is no subject for pride, that we believe ourselves to 
be of the small number, and look around with self-con- 
gratulation that we are not as other men; but the man of 
God has a large and a liberal heart. Having himself 
‘tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ there is nothing which he 
desires so earnestly, or for which he prays so unweariedly, 
as that God would extend the knowledge of his truth—that 
he would make known to others, as he has made known to 
him, ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ ;’? and so far from 
rejoicing that he himself possesses a treasure not communi- 
cated to his neighbours, he will strive continually, by every 
lawful means, to make them acquainted with this treasure, 
to bring them also to seek it, to obtain it, to preserve it; 
and he will hold it far the greatest blessing that God con- 
fers upon him, that he is permitted in any sort to help for- 
ward the extending of God’s kingdom—the advancing of 
that border line, which divides light from darkness, the do- 
minion of Jesus from the empire of Satan. And his heart 
will be consoled by the promises scattered up and down in 
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his Bible. For although the flock of Jesus is a small one, 
and though there are few that pass through the ‘ strait gate’ 
and walk in the ‘ narrow way,’ yet there are promises for the 
latter-day glory, unto which, in seasons of despondence, his 
heart will turn for encouragement and consolation—promises 
made unto Jesus, that he shall * have the heathen for his 
possession’— promises made unto the church, that God’s 
word ‘shall not return unto him void, but shall accomplish 
that which he pleaseth, and shall prosper in the thing where- 
unto he hath sent it’—promises to the missionary, that ‘ the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the de- 
sert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ And the believer, 
when his heart is the saddest, and when his hopes are the 
lowest because of abounding iniquity, when he returns to 
his home, having marked how the streets are filled with 
ungodly men, who blaspheme God, and pollute the sanctity 
even of his holy day, though he might be utterly in despair, 
and his hopes be all beaten down unto the dust, looks again 
into that blessed volume, out of which come the treasures of 
all consolation and encouragement, and he remembers how 
Jesus Christ visited his exile servant, and unfolded to him 
mighty promises of the latter fortunes of the church; he re- 
members how it was told unto John in the mystic visions 
of the isle of Patmos, that there should be gathered about 
the throne of Jesus, such a throng as would be beyond all 
power of arithmetic to number, and how the Lord communi- 
cated that glorious assurance concerning the final triumph 
of the cause of his Master, which made him write those 
blessed words—‘I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!? «‘ Alleluia, for the Lord God omni- 

potent reigneth’ ” 

Mr. Robins is slightly above the general height, and rather 
slenderly made. His hair is black and somewhat abundant. 
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two or three minutes, could have the smallest doubt of his 
personal piety. 

I am not aware that Mr. Robins has yet appeared before 
the public in the capacity of author: except indeed the pub- 
lication of some of his sermons, at considerable intervals of 
time, could entitle him to the name of author. As, however, 
he is yet but a young man, not I should think exceeding 
his fortieth year, there is every probability that he may yet 
make himself known beyond the limits of the metropolis, 
through the medium of some published work. The quality 
of his matter and the character of his style, which is _per- 
spicuous, but not vigorous, will be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract which forms the peroration of a sermon he de- 
livered on “ The Strait Gate and Narrow Way,” at St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, one Sunday morning in 
May last :— 

“Tt is no subject for pride, that we believe ourselves to 
be of the small number, and look around with self-con- 
gratulation that we are not as other men; but the man of 
God has a large and a liberal heart. Having himself 
‘tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ there is nothing which he 
desires so earnestly, or for which he prays so unweariedly, 
as that God would extend the knowledge of his truth—that 
he would make known to others, as he has made known to 
him, ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ ;’ and so far from 
rejoicing that he himself possesses a treasure not communi- 
cated to his neighbours, he will strive continually, by every 
lawful means, to make them acquainted with this treasure, 
to bring them also to seek it, to obtain it, to preserve it; 
and he will hold it far the greatest blessing that God con- 
fers upon him, that he is permitted in any sort to help for- 
ward the extending of God’s kingdom—the advancing of 
that border line, which divides light from darkness, the do- 
minion of Jesus from the empire of Satan. And his heart 
will be consoled by the promises scattered up and down in 
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his Bible. For although the flock of Jesus is a small one, 
and though there are few that pass through the ‘ strait gate’ 
and walk in the ‘ narrow way,’ yet there are promises for the 
latter-day glory, unto which, in seasons of despondence, his 
heart will turn for encouragement and consolation—promises 
made unto Jesus, that he shall ‘have the heathen for his 
possession’— promises made unto the church, that God’s 
word ‘shall not return unto him void, but shall accomplish 
that which he pleaseth, and shall prosper in the thing where- 
unto he hath sent it’—promises to the missionary, that ‘ the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the de- 
sert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ And the believer, 
when his heart is the saddest, and when his hopes are the 
lowest because of abounding iniquity, when he returns to 
his home, having marked how the streets are filled with 
ungodly men, who blaspheme God, and pollute the sanctity 
even of his holy day, though he might be utterly in despair, 
and his hopes be all beaten down unto the dust, looks again 
into that blessed volume, out of which come the treasures of 
all consolation and encouragement, and he remembers how 
Jesus Christ visited his exile servant, and unfolded to him 
mighty promises of the latter fortunes of the church; he re- 
members how it was told unto John in the mystic visions 
of the isle of Patmos, that there should be gathered about 
the throne of Jesus, such a throng as would be beyond all 
power of arithmetic to number, and how the Lord communi- 
cated that glorious assurance concerning the final triumph 
of the cause of his Master, which made him write those 
blessed words—‘I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!’ ‘ Alleluia, for the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth’ ” 
Mr. Robins is slightly above the general height, and rather 
slenderly made. His hair is black and somewhat abundant. 
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He is evidently at some pains with it, for it is always 
combed to the lett side, and exhibits other traces of studied 
arrangement. His whiskers are small, and are of a dark 
brown colour. His complexion is sallow. The form of his 
face is angular. The expression of his countenance is that 
of intelligence; some persons would consider his face 
handsome. He seems to enjoy good health; but I should 
not suppose his constitution to be particularly robust. 


The Rev. Dr. Ditton, of Charlotte Street Chapel, Pim- 
lico, and evening lecturer at Clerkenwell Church, is one of 
the most popular among the Church of England divines, in 
the metropolis. His father was a minister of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland ; of which country Dr. Dillon is a native. 
His father having died when he was quite a boy, his mo- 
ther came over to England, and settled at the east end of 
London. She was for many years an attendant on the min. 
istry of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, of Finsbury Chapel, 
then preaching at Mile End Road. Mr. Dillon regularly 
accompanied his mother to the same place of worship, until 
he left London for the University of Oxford. When he first 
came outas a clergyman,* Mr. Dillon was by no means an 
acceptable preacher. His manner was not attractive, and 
his matter was still less so. Either his doctrinal notions 
were then low — though now he is one of the most ultra- 
Calvinists in London — or he did not assign a due promi- 
nency to them. At all events, he was hardly considered 
evangelical for some few years after he appeared in the pulpit. 
His first stated ministrations were in St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row, at that time under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Danicl Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta. Mr. Dillon 
was for some time Mr. Wilson’s curate in that chapel. The 
reverend gentleman, shortly after he began to dwell habi- 


* He only received the degree of D.D. two or three years ago. 
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tually and with earnestness on the doctrines of free grace, 
rose to a very high reputation as a preacher of the gospel. 
His appointment to Charlotte Street Chapel followed, and 
subsequently he was chosen evening lecturer in Clerkenwell 
Church. [fn these two places he has statedly laboured for 
a number of years, with great acceptance, and, I believe I 
may add, with great success. In Charlotte Chapel, he 
preaches in the morning and afternoon of every Sunday 3 
and in the evening of that day he discharges the ministe. 
rial functions in>Clerkenwell Church. The former place 
of worship is filled in every part ; and though large enough 
to accommodate fifteen hundred or sixteen hundred persons, 
I have no doubt it would be filled were it enlarged to such 
an extent as to contain a third more. Clerkenwell Church 
is crowded in every part when Dr. Dillon preaches. [| 
would compute the. average attendance to be at least 
eighteen hundred. If there were sufficient accommodation, 
I doubt not it would be fully: two thousand five hundred. 
Dr. Dillon thus preaches three times every Sunday. In 
this respect he stands alone, so far as T am aware, among 
the Church of England Clergy in London. For several 
months, during the-summer of 1836, the reverend gentle- 
man regularly preached four times every Sunday, having 
on that occasion accepted the office of early morning lec- 
turer in a church in the city, situated, I think, in Cannon 
Row. These lectures were delivered at six in the morning. 
A course of lectures, lasting for three months, is, I believe, 
given every summer, in accordance with some arrange- 
ments made by the parties by whom the church was found. 
ed. Though Dr. Dillon had thus preached three trmes be- 
fore in the course of the day, and gone through, in his own 
chapel at Pimlico; without the assistance of a reader, all the 
services of the church, morning and afternoon, I have heard 
him deliver the evening sermon in Clerkenwell Church with 
as much energy as if he had .not opened his mouth, or per- 
16 
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formed duty of any kind, during the day. His constitution 
must be as vigorous as his energy of character is great. 

I have just remarked that Dr. Dillon has no clerk in his 
own chapel. He reads the whole of the service -himself, 
without any other assistance than that afforded .him by 
twelve or fqurteen Sunday-schoel girls, who are ranged im- 
mediately before the pulpit ; and the utmost extent of assist- 
ance they give him, is to pronounce the “* Amen” in those 
cases in which that word requires to be pronounced in the 
services of the day. And as if to show that he does not feel 
the multifarious duties he has to perform on the Sunday, to 
be laborious or irksome,:he reads over the whole of the 
psalms or hymns which the congregation are to sing, before 
the singing commences. And here let me observe, that a 
more graceful or effective reader of sacred poetry, I have 
scarcely ever met with. His fine, clear, powerful voice, 
here appears to great advantage, while his elocution is in 
excellent taste. His practice of reading over the whole of 
the psalms or hymns to be sung, before the congregation 
engage in the exercise of praising God, must, I think, have 
originated in the reverend gentleman’s having in early life 
seen Mr. Fletcher follow it ; for it is the universal practice 
of the Scotch church; while I do not remember to. have 
seen it adopted by any minister, but Dr. Dillon BUS Gs of 
the Church of England. 

The very beautiful and impressive reading of Dr. Dillon 
during the preliminary services, inspires the stranger with 
a strong impatience, apart from the Reverend gentleman’s 
reputation as a preacher, to see how he will acquit himself 
as a speaker, when delivering his sermon. In the latter 
case he 1s also a good speaker; but certainly he dues not 
appear to the same advantage after he has ascended the 
pulpit as when in the desk. He begins with a slow and mea- 
sured utterance, while you are at once struck with the ab- 
sence of that cadence in his voice which is so pleasing to 
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the ear when reading the service. Ashe proceeds, he some. 
times speaks in a tone so subdued as to deprive his matter, 
in a great measure, of the effect whieh it is otherwise so 
well calculated to. produce. At other times he raises his 
voice so high as to give it a degree of sharpness; but the 
animation of his manner in such cases, coupled with the 
impressiveness of the truths he is inculcating, not only re. 
conciles his hearers to any defect in his elocution, but ren- 
ders them in a great-measure insensible of it. His utterance 
is not equal: in some parts of his sermon it is rather deli- 
berate ; in others it is too hurried. He rarely mistakes the 
word, or hesitates or stammers in any way ; but then, it is 
right to remark, that he trusts exceedingly little either to 
his memory or to his powers of improvisation. He confines 
himself pretty closely to his paper. His sermons are always 
short. The average time they occupy in the delivery is 
half an hour; and they very seldom, indeed, exceed or fall 
short of that period more than two or three minutes. | His 
exordiums are sa brief as to be scarcely worthy of the name, 
They are cammonly comprised in eight or ten short sen- 
tences. His perorations usually occupy four or five minutes, 
and are for the most part exceedingly searching and solemn, 
In the course of his sermons he repeatedly says striking 
things, which are likely to be remembered ; while his appli- 
cations towards the conclusion, generally consist entirely of 
matter which forcibly appeals to the conscience, and which 
is calculated to make a deep and permanent impression en 
the heart. There is always substance in what Dr. Dillon 
says. He never, or at least very rarely, commits against 
his audience the sin of palming upon them a high-sounding 
sentence without meaning in it. While many preachers, 
and popular preachers too, deal more in words than in ideas, 
he deals principally in ideas ; using no more words in their 
expression than is really necessary for giving such expres, 
sion effect, He studiously abstains from refined or elaborate 
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trains of argument. His sermons are largely impregnated 
with doctrinal matter. He never overloads his illustrations. 
His forte consists in no small measure in establishing or 
making his pesitions plain in a very few sentences. He 
never secms to lose sight of the great truth, that the grand 
object of the Christian ministry ought to be, to give a prac: 
tical direction to every thing advanced. 

To impress more. distinctly on the minds of his hearers 
the heads and particulars of his sermon, he recapitulates 
those heads and particulars towards the close of the dis- 
course, immediately before improving the subject. This is 
quite a common practice among the Scotch preachers ;_ but 
I do not know any Church of England clergyman, except 
Dr. Dillon, who adopts it. + 2 

I have not, on the occasions on which I have heard Dr. 
Dillon, been struck with any inequality worthy of the name 
in his matter; but Iam sure every one in the habit of hear- 
ing him will concur with me when I say, that he is far from 
being uniform in the delivery of his discourses. In every 
instance he will be found to deliver-a greater or less num- 
ber of passages in his sermon with animation and energy ; 
but in some cases an impassioned delivery will be found to 
be the exception, while in others it will be found to be the 
rule. Comparing the sermons he preaches in Clerkenwell 
Church with those he preaches in Charlotte-street Chapel, 
I would, taking them as-a whole, give the preference, in so 
far as the delivery is concerned, to the former. Tt may he 
that the densely crowded state of the church may stimulate 
to increased exertion in the case of his evening sermons 5 or 
it may be that the same amount of energy tells with greater 
effect on the mind of the hearer, owing to the evening being 
a more favourable petiod of the day for religious worship, 
than the morning. Some of the discourses which I have 
heard him preach in Clerkenwell Church, were remarkable 
for their solemnity of tone and feeling. He-excels in the 
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pathetic. I have known him to.be listened towith a breath. 
less attention, by full two thousand persons, from the com- 
mencement to the close of his discourse, when in his more 
pathetic moods. - 

The reverend gentleman is, if I mistgke not, a great ad- 
mirer of the theological works of the English Nonconform- 
ists, and Scotch Covenanters of the seventeenth century, 
At any rate, he uses in many instances the same mode of 
address as they were in the habit of doing, but which is 
very rarely employed in our day, namely, that of “ Sirs,” 
when specially apostrophizing his people. 

Dr. Dillon is very sparing of his gesture. He stands al- 
most stock-still during the ‘greater part of the time he is in 
the pulpit. His usual action consists of a very moderate occa- 
sional motion, up and down, of his right arm. In his more 
impassioned moments, he ‘extends both arms. On such 
occasions he causes his powerful voice to resound through 
the house, and to reverberate again from its walls. 

The reverend gentleman preaches, I believe, a greater 
numberof funeral sermons than any other clergyman in the 
Establishment in London. It is a rule with him, if Iam 
not misinformed, to improve by means of a sermon, special- 
jy referring to the event, the death of every person of any 
prominency in the congregation. This I know, that a short 
time ago, three of the female teachers in the Sunday school 
connected with Charlofte-street chapcl, died in the 
course of eighteen months, and that he preached a funeral 
sermon on each of the occasions. 

From his sermon on the death of George the Fourth, I 
make the following extract, illustrative of his manner of 
preaching, only premising that I select a passage from that 
particular sermon, not because I think it better than others 
of his published funeral sermons, but because it is the only 
one on which I can lay my hand at the moment :— 

«To you, O men, I speak, and my voice is to the sons of 

16* 
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men. And I] ask you whether the death of your Sovereign 
does not tell you, in language of which the force cannot be 
explained away, that verily every man at his best estate is 
altogether vanity? Whether it does not teach you more 
of the littleness of the world and the vanity of titles, than 
all the volumes in your library? ‘0 put not your trust in 
princes, nor in any son of man, in whom. there is no help.’ 
‘His breath goeth forth, he- returneth -to his earth ; in that 
very day his thoughts perish.’ If then there is no exemption 
from the ravages of the unsparing spoiler, if it is appointed 
unto all men once to die, are you, brethren, prepared for 
death? You can surely, none of you, permit yourselves to 
doubt for an instant that you must die. God has been too 
good to his creatures to leave any of them without witness 
as to the certainty of death. The whole path of every 
man’s existence, and the whole circle of every man’s ‘ac- 
quaintance, is strewed with the memorials of man’s mor- 
tality. And have none of you ever had particular and 
affecting proof of this ? Have the agonies of a death-bed 
never been presented to the eye of your experience ; and 
thus brought down irresistibly on your minds the conviction 
of your own mortality? And is it not the end of every 
private and public bercavement to strengthen this convic. 
tion? I charge you then not to flinch from the view of 
that which will, ere long, certainly befall you. Living as 
you are, in the land .of dying men, do not think ¢ all men 
mortal but yourselves.’ 

“ Have not the many sick chambers: which you have 
visited, with all their noiseless accompaniments, their mute 
attendance, and their watchful assiduities ; and the many 
sick-beds over which you have hung; and the deaths you 
have witnessed, and the tears you have shed over them,— 
have not all these, I ask, been long ago enough to loosen 
you from earth, and to break that accursed spell which 
binds you to its lying vanities? O! how comes it then to 
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pass that though thousands have died before you, and are 
dying around you, you are to this hour unmoved out of your 
dark and obstinate carnality And though you prefess to 
believe the Bible to be the word of God, you can treat it as 
a tasteless and insipid book; you desire it not as the 
aliment of your souls; and can suffer it to bé unread for 
days together, and miss no necessary food, and feel no 
hunger, and experience no thirst, for spiritual sustenanee ; 
thus giving undoubted evidence that you have no spiritual 
life. O, let me call upon you to shake from yourselves this 
awful unconcern, and .to awake from these destructive 
slumbers. Arise, this day, and call upoh that God whom 
you have so long despised ; think of your guilt before Him, 
and of your utter inability to help or redeem yourselves. 
But look at the same time to Him who is abic to help, and 
who died ‘to redeem.” 

Dr. Dillon published a volume of sermons, of a purely 
practical and doctrinal nature, in 1831. ‘The sermons were 
twenty in number. At the request of his congregation in 
Charlotte Chapel, he also brought out in 1835, a small 
volume consisting of Lectures on some of the “ Articles of 
Faith of the Church of England.” These lectures were 
seven in number, and were delivered on Wednesdays during 
Lent, in the year just ment.oned. Both volumes met with a 
very fair sale. The reverend doctor has published various 
detached discourses, chiefly funeral sermons, some of which 
have reached’a third or fourth edition. Beyond these, I 
-am not aware of any other occasions on which he has ap- 
peared in the capacity of author. - 

It-is a fact which may strike some persons as not a little 
curious, that though, as before mentioned, his doctrinal 
views are those of the highest grade of Calvinism short of 
Antinomianism, the Rev. Mr. Gathercole, a name well 
known to the religious world, regularly officiated, before 
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imprisoned” in the Queen’s Bench for a libel on certain 
Roman Catholic Priests, as Dr. Dillon’s clerk in Clerken- 
well Church. When I was first informed of the fact, I 
thought, knowing that Mr. Gathercole’s notions on mat- 
ters of doctrine are as low as Dr. Dillon’s are high, that 
there must be some mistake or misapprehension in the 
matter; but I find the fact tq be as‘stated to me. The 
doctor’s name also figured a few wecks ago at the head of 
a subscription for Mr. Gathercole. 

Dr. Dillon is distant in his manner, and inaccessible by 
his hearers. Some ascribe this to reserve, others to a cer- 
tain degree of haughtiness. It is. said, though I know not 
with what truth, that he is impatient of opposition or con- 
tradiction, in the conduct of the religious and benevolent jn- 
stitutions which are connected with his chapel; and that a 
desire to have everything his own way, induces him in most 
cases to give a preference to committees of ladies, they 
being more pliable and in every respect more easily 
managed, than persons of a different gender. It is deeply 
to be regretted that a man of Dr. Dillon’s zeal, and with 
his means of usefulness, should not be more accessible by 
his people and more kindly in his deportment. In that 
case, he might reasonably expect to be made the instru. 
ment in the hands of the Divine Being, of effecting a far 
greater amount of spiritual good than can be looked for 
from the labours of one whose manner is harsh or haughty. 
Having adverted at some length in my introductory chap- 
ter, to this point, I will net dwell upon it anew; but I may 
be permitted to refer to a case which I have reason to 
believe is not unknown to Dr. Dillon himself, illustrative of 
the unhappy effects which are produced on the minds of 
hearers, by anything harsh or unamiable on the part of 
ministers. For some years, gentleman had been a regu- 


* Mr. Gathercole is in prison at the time I write. 
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lar attendant on the ministry of a popular preacher, and not 
only -heard him with delight—if is to be hoped with advan. 
tage also—but felt the greatest attachment to him person- 
ally. Circumstances occurred to render it imposstble for 
the gentleman in question to be in the chapel at the com- 
mencement of the service, for several Sabbaths in succes- 
sion. The minister being popular, and there being no 
doubt of the seat letting as soon as it was known to be 
vacant, the reverend gentleman one morning wrote to the 
party referred to in the following terms :— 

“ Sir,—1 beg to inform you that you have forfeited your 
right to your scat in consequence of coming to the chapel 
at so late an hour. Your seat has been let to another 
party. Your obedient Servant, a 

The gentleman called on the minister next morning, for 
the purpose of explaining—and the explanation must have 
proved perfectly satisfactery to any candid mind—the cir. 
cumstances which had led to his being late in his atten- 
dance at chapel for- several Sabbaths ; but imagine his sur- 
prise, regret, and mortification, at the minister refusing to 
see him. From that moment the party in question felt that 
he could not profit by the ministrations of the reverend 
gentleman, even were he to preach like an angel from 
heaven. A similar effect, I may add, was produced on the 
minds of others who were made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance. 

De. Dillon’s friends attribute whatever of harshness there 
may be in his manner, to the trials he has had to endure. 
Though not married, he has had much to try bint in the 
ease of relatives. But I will not draw aside the veil. He 
lives in a great measure out of the world. His residence 
isa very humble one, abutting, or rather forming a part of 
his chapel in Charlotte-street. His whole soul is said by 
those who know him, to be absorbed in the performance of 
his clerical duties. The schools connected with his chapel 
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have always been the object of his deepest solicitude ; and 
perhaps they are the best regulated schools connected with 
any church or chapel in the metropolis. The scholars are 
examined before the whole congregation, either quarterly 
or half-yearly, 1am not sure which, and in the great ma- 
jority of cases, almost indeed in every case, display an ac- 
quaintance with divine truth which ought to put many 
Christians of a larger physical growth, te the blush. Dr. 
Dillon lives very plainly and abstemiously, and contributes, 
I am assured by those who ought to be acquainted with the 
fact, though the majority of his congregation may not be 
aware of it, a very large portion of his annual income to 
the funds for the support of those schools. 

Dr. Dillon’s hearers are exceedingly partial to his preach. 
ing. They are unwilling to admit that any other minister 
in the metropolis is equal to him. Some of them follow 
him about wherever he preaches, if in town. I know one 
family who live in the neighbourhcod of the City-road, who 
regularly, in all weathers, walk te Pimlico to hear him in 
the morning and afternoon in Charlotte-street chapel, and 
then follow him to Clerkenwell in the evening ;—thus 
cheerfully submitting to be absent from their home the 
whole of the Sabbath-day, and making a sandwich or two 
answer the purposes of dinner and tea, 

The Rev. Doctor’s personal appearance is imposing. 
He is slightly above the middle height, and well formed. 
He has a lofty, well developed forehead, highly indicative of 
intellectual attainments. His features are handsome, and 
would appoer still moro so but for a certain sternness which 
there is about the general cxpression of his countenance. 
His face is of the oval form. Notwithstanding his arduous 
and multifarious labours, his complexion is tinged with a 
rosy hue; while his general appearance is that of one who 
enjoys excellent health. His hair slightly inclines to a 
darkish colour, and stands erect on his brow and at either 
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side of hishead. His age, judging from his appearance, 
must be about forty-three or forty-four. 

I ought not to close my sketch of Dr. Dillon without 
mentioning that his chapel in Pimlico was built by sub- 
scription for the excellent but unfortunate Dr. Dodd. The 
funds were raised and the chapel erected under the special 
patronage of the then Queen-consort, after whose name it 
was called. Who could enter Charlotte-chapel without 
feeling his mind revert with painful regret to the melan- 
choly fate of poor Dr. Dodd? 


The Rev. H. H. Beamisn, of Trinity Chapel, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, occupies a highly respectable sta- 
tion among the evangelical clergy of the metropolis. His 
own congregation are very partial to him: they think that 
he is not to be surpassed by any contemporary minister. 
Upon a first or second hearing, he is not, in the majority 
of cases, thought so highly of as he is afterwards. This 
may be accounted for in a great measure from the rapidity 
of his delivery. He speaks at a railway speed. I am 
convinced that sermons which take him only three quar- 
ters of an hour to deliver, contain as much matter as those 
which in the case of a preacher who speaks at the ordinary 
rate of ulterance would occupy a fulljhour. I ascribe to 
the reverend gentleman’s rapid delivery, the circumstance of 
strangers sometimes coming away with a very imperfect 
recollection of what they have heard. His own people, 
being accustomed to his rapidity of utterance, are not so 
sensible of it as the casual hearer, and consequently often 
perceive excellencies in his matter which others da not. 

Mr. Beamish is a wordy as well as a hurried speaker. 
He has the most perfect command of a fluent phraseology 
of any preacherI know. The wordiness of his diction, in 
conjunction with the rapidity of his delivery, often prevent 
persons from perceiving good ideas when his sermons contain 
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them. He does not give his hearers time to think. He 
has no sooner awakened one train of thought in them, than 
he disturbs, if not interrupts it, by the suddenness of his 
transition to some other position or idea. 

Mr. Beamish’s doctrinal creed is moderately Calvinistic ; 
and his preaching has uniformly a practical tendency. 
He. is at all times clear, notwithstanding the wordiness of 
his composition. Let me add, that he is also always sound. 
He loves to dwell on the distinctive doctrines of the gospel. 
He aims to enlighten the mind and to reach the heart at the 
same time. Assuming the sermons I have heard him de- 
liver to be fair specimens of his pulpit ministrations, I 
should think his usual preaching more adapted to edify the 
Christian, and to strengthen him in the faith, than to 
awaken the spiritual slumberer from the sleep of death: 
Not that I mean that Mr. Beamish does not address him. 
self to sinners in their unconverted state, or that his minis- 
try has not been blest in turning men from darkness to 
light, and from the power and service of sin to the service 
of the living God; but that as most, if not all men, are 
more successful im one thing than another; so Mr. 
Beamish’s preaching is more likely, as far as my‘ apprehen- 
sion goes, to be followed by the former than the latter 
result. 

His manner is earnest and lively, without being, strictly 
speaking, impassioned, His heart is manifestly in the 
work of the minstry, and his congregation are always for. 
ward to bear testimony to the zeal and cordiality with which 
he discharges the various duties of his office. 

Mr. Beamish is a man of cultivated mind. All his pul. 
pit exhibitions afford proofs of this. His arrangement of 
his subject is usually lucid, and he applies himself closely 
to the positions he advances. The connection between the 
various parts of his sermon is so intimate, that to take 
away one part would be to impair the effect of the whole. 
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His style, though wordy, has nothing gaudy or meretricious 
about it. He studiously avoids fine writing. He scrupu- 
lously abstains from the use of tropes or figures. 

In the manner of Mr. Beamish there is considerable 
sameness. Before he has uttered many sentences of the 
exordium of his discourse, you are sure to see his left hand, 
with his fingers as far apart as he can conveniently put 
them, resting on his breast. It is not, however, suffered to 
remain long in that position. In less than half a minute it 
is withdrawn, most probably for the purpose of taking up 
his pocket-handkerchief. Shortly afterwards the reverend 
gentleman crosses his arms while adjusting the right sleeve 
of his too ample gown; but it is only fora moment. By 
and by he places his right hand on his breast, as he had be- 
fore donc his left, and having allowed it to continue in that 
posture for some scconds, he withdraws it for the purpose of 
resting it on the right sideof the pulpit. While his righthand 
thus reclines quietly in this locality, the tips of the fingers of 
his left hand are employed in beating at short intervals on the 
left sideof the pulpit. The motions I have thus described are 
repeated without any variation worthy of the name, tothe end 
of the reverend gentleman’s discourse. He often looks up to 
asky-light which is above the pulpit ; sometimes to the gal- 
lcry in front ; but never to the area of the chapel. His voice 
is not powerful, but itis clear ; and though it has a peculiar 
quality about it which I cannot well describe, it is far from be- 
ing unpleasant. His stated hearers, indeed, whose ears are 
accustomed to it, think it has an agrecableness approaching 
to cadence in some of its tones. It wants flexibility; or if it 
naturally possesses that quality, the reverend gentleman 
does not furnish any proof of the fact. 

I know few preachers who are more successful than Mr. 
Béamish in keeping up the attention of an audience. All 
eyes are fixed on him the moment he announces his text, 
and seldom are they withdrawn—in many cases not at 
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all—until he has concluded his discourse. Though in 
preaching he dispenses with a paper, his sermons have all 
the appearance of being carefully written. So well are 
they committed to memory, that he never has occasion to 
hesitate for a moment, and if he mistakes the word two or 
three times in the course of a sermon, he corrects himself so 
instantaneously, and, I should say, so cleverly, that the 
mistake can hardly be said to be perceptible. 

Mr. Beamish’s chapel is very small. I should not deem 
it capable of containing more than five hundred persons 
with any degree of comfort. It is always full; for the 
most part, inconveniently so. Were it twice the size it 1s, 
{ believe it would be filled; for, as I before stated, though 
the casual hearer does not see any striking superiority in his 
preaching, there are many of those who have had frequent 
opportunities of sitting under his ministrations who eonour 
with his own congregation in regarding his sermons as far 
above the average excellence. It certainly does speak 
much in favour of the reverend gentleman’s pulpit perform- 
ances, that his congregation, taken as a whole, are amongst 
the most intelligent Episcopal congregations in the metropo- 
lis, and that the most intelligent of their number are, in the 
majority of cases, his greatest admirers, His congregation 
is in some small degree aristocratic. Among his members 
and stated hearers are the names of several of the highest 
individuals in the land. 

In the services of Mr. Beamish’s chapel, tiere is one 
thing which I have never observed in any other Episcopal 
place of worship in London, although it is to be witnessed 
in a few churches belonging to the Establishment, in the 
country. I allude to the reverend gentleman’s prefacing 
his sermon by an extemporaneous prayer of considerable 
length. [think I have heard Mr. Beamish pray for at least 
five minutes on such occasions ; while every one knows 
that the form of prayer prescribed by the church at this par- 
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ticular part of the service, does not, with a speaker of the 
average rapidity, occupy much more than half a minute. 

Mr. Beamish has been made the instrument of much 
good. I will only refer to one of the more prominent 
cases which have been communicated tome. Within the 
last eighteen months, the Duchess Dowager of Beaufort,* 
who isa great admirer of the reverend gentleman, prevailed 
en a distinguished Duke who had never before attended on 
an evangelical ministry, to goand hear Mr. B2amish. 

His Grace was so pleased with the reverend gentleman’s 
preaching, that he went a second time on the following 
Sabbath. The impression produced on his mind by Mr. 
Beamish’s first sermon was deepened by the second; and 
the result was, that the Duke felt more and more anxious to 
hear him again. He accordingly attended for several con- 
secutive Sundays, until such were the effects produced by 
the truths which he had heard, that he felt, as the first step 
to a religious life, the indispensable necessity of having 
family worship, morning and evening, 1n his house. ‘The 
iatention of his Grace in this respect had no sooner tran- 
spired in ———— House, than the whole of the inmates were 
surprised beyond measure, and remarks were made by some 
of the pampered menials respecting what they termed the 
religious craze of his Grace, which I will not here repeat. 
Two of the male servants carried matters with so high a 
hand, as to make what they called a determined stand 


* This pious and excellent lady has been the means of much spiritual 
good among the higher ranks of socicty. I happen to know that she 
cirrics on an extensive correspondence with persons in her own station 
of life, on the subject of evangelical and experimental religion. Among 
her Grace’s correspondents on purcly religious topics, is the Queen 
Dowager Adelaide. I can state with certainty, that since the Queen 
Dowager left this country, twelve months ago, for Naples, for the bene- 
fit of her health, she has written her Grace a series of letters which in- 
dicate a remarkable spirituality of feeling, a most intimate acquaintance 
with the scriptures, and the clearest views of evangelical truth. 
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against the innovation. His Grace, who is an exceedingly 
good-tempered man, on meeting with this unlooked-for op- 
position to the introduction of family worship into his 
house, wrote to Mr. Beamish, soliciting his advice as to the 
particular course which he ought to pursue in reference to 
the two refractory varlets. The reverend gentleman re- 
turned the Duke the very proper answer, that as he was 
master in his own house, he had a right to insist on the pre- 
sence of the parties in question to family worship. His 
Grace acted on the opinion given by Mr. Beamish, and the 
malcontents were fain to acquiesce, in appearance at least, 
in the new arrangement. From that time to this, the no- 
bleman referred to has regularly read prayers, or caused 
them to be read in his presence, and before all his domestics 
in his house, morning and evening. He has also, I believe, 
been, since then, exemplary in his attendarice on an evan- 
gelical ministry. Nor is this all; the change in his out- 
ward conduct has been correspondingly great. It was 
soon, indeed, made so manifest to all the aristocratic and 
fashionable circles in which he was not only accustomed to 
move, but of which he was one of the most distinguished 
leaders, that a sort of panic, if I may so express myself, at 
once spread among them, and the universal exclamation, 
when any two of them met together was,—“ Oh, have you 
heard that the Duke of has turned methodist?” 
The sensation produced by the circumstance at Almack’s, 
exceeded any thing ever before known among the mem- 
bers of that body. He was one of their leading patrons ; 
and the ladies’ patronesses and others who identified them- 
selves in a special manner with the fortunes of that fashion- 
able“and exclusive institution, fancied they saw in his re- 
nouncing “ the pomps and vanities of the world” its im- 
mediate dissolution; and they were horrified at the 
thought. The virtual secession of his Grace from all con. 
nection with Almack’s has given it a blow under the effects 
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of which it is now staggering, and from which it is doubtful 
if it ever will recover. Both morals and society would be 
great gainers by its utter extinction—a consummation 
which, I learn from various sources, is likely to be realized 
at no distantday. The change that has been effectéd in 
the way I have described, in the religious views «of the no- 
bleman alluded to, accounts for the circumstance which was 
last season se generally remarked by persons not moving in 
the higher circles of society, and which was so unintelligi- 
ble to them—the circumstance, namely, of his only giving 
one ball during all that season, though formerly in the prac- 
tice of giving every season a scrics of the most splendid 
balls ever given in the aristocratic world. Should the 
change prove deep and permanent in his Grace’s views, as 
there is reason to hope it will, who can tell what influence it 
may have on society, both among the nobles and mighty of 
the Jand, and among all the intervening orders of the 
community, down to the humblest : and what extensive and 
blessed results may thus indirectly flow from the effect of 
Mr. Beamish’s preaching on the mind of one individual 7° 

I know of nothing which has appeared from the pen of 
Mr. Beamish, with the exception of two sermons “On the 
Human Nature of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ They were 
preached and published in 1833, with the view of guarding 
the minds of his hearers against what he conceived to be 
the unscriptural views of Mr. Irving and his disciples, re- 
specting the peccability of Christ’s humanity. They are 
clear and forcible discourses, and may, in some cases, have 
proved a preservative against the notions controverted, but 
they do not go sufficiently into the subject, nor do they 
meet with the requisite fulness the arguments of those who 
hold the opposite opinions, to make much impression on 
their minds. Here I may be permitted to remark—and I 
do so without expressing an opinion on the question either 
way—that Mr. Beamish unconsciously misrepresents the 
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notions which Mr. Irving and his followers hold respecting 
the human nature of Christ. Mr. Beamish assumes that 
Mr. Irving was in the habit of making use of the expression, 
“ the sinfulness of Christ’s humanity.” I have conversed in 
private with Mr. Irving on this very point, as well as 
heard him preach in public on it, and can most positively 
affirm, that not only was the idea which the words convey 
foreign to Mr. Irving’s heart, but he never, on any occa- 
sion, made use of such anti-scriptural language. I speak 
advisedly, when I say, that never did there live a man who 
more thoroughly believed in the entire sinlessness of Christ’s 
humanity, or attached more importance to the fact of his 
being without sin. What Mr. Irving asserted was, that 
though the humanity of Christ was, from his first breath- 
ings in the manger to the moment at which he heaved his 
expiring groan on the cross, entirely untainted by sin, yet 
that his human nature felt the same tendencies to sin that 
our nature fecls, though those tendencies were counteracted 
by the abundant indwelling of the Holy Spirit. He main- 
tained that but for this, it could never ha.e been a merit on 
the part of Christ, that he triumphantly resisted tl.e numerous 
and powerful temptations with which he was constantly as- 
sailed, that he could not otherwise have been said, in strict 
propriety of specch, to have taken upon him the nature of 
man, and that he could, in the generally received hypothe- 
sis, have been represented as a High Priest, who is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, and sympathises with us 
in all our spiritual sufferings, having himself been tempted 
in all parts like as we are. 

Of the personal appearance of Mr. Beamish, I have as 
yet said nothing. His stature being commanding, it is 
much in his favour. Having only seen him in the pulpit, 
I cannot speak positively on the point. He is well and 
compactly formed. His face is full with a marked oval 
shape. His complexion is fresh and indicative of health. 
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His features are regular, and convey, by their general ex- 
pression, the idea of shrewdness and intelligence. His 
eyes are small rather than otherwise, and their colour is a 
sort of light blue. His brow is amply developed, and is 
surmounted by a quantity of dark brown hair, which is 
always so arranged in the perpendicular way as to impart 
additional comeliness to a face which is naturally hand. 
some. I would guess the reverend gentleman’s age as being 
between forty and forty-two or forty-three. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY—MINISTERS OF 
CHAP ELs—(continued.) 


The Rey. Henry Melvill--The Rev T. J. Judkin—The Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist W. Noel—The Rev. Thomas Mortimer—The Rev. James Hambleton. 


Tre Rev. Henry Metviut, of Camden Chapel, Camber- 
well, is the most popular preacher in London. I am doing 
no injustice to other ministers, whether in the Church or 
out of it, in saying this. The fact is not only susceptible 
of proof, but is often proved in a manner which all must 
admit to be conclusive. When a sermon is advertised to 
be preached by Mr. Melvill in any church or chapel in the 
metropolis, the number of strangers attracted to the parti- 
cular place, is invariably greater than is ever drawn toge- 
ther in the same church or chapel when any of the other 
popular ministers in London, are appointed to preach on a 
precisely similar occasion. 

Nor need any one feel surprised at the circumstance of 
the reverend gentleman surpassing all his clerical brethren 
and all our Dissenting ministers, in the article of popularity ; 
for, first of all, while all our other evangelical preachers are 
in the habit of delivermg two sermons every Sabbath, and 
one in the course of the week, he only preaches one sermon 
on the Sunday, and does not preach at all during the week. 
That his discourses should therefore be much more laboured, 
and of a higher order of exccllence than those of other 
preachers, need not surprise any one. And not only does 
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Mr. Melvill thus secure to himself as much time to prepare 
one sermon as others have to prepare three, but he actually 
expends more time in the preparation of every discourse he 
delivers, than the generality of his brethren in the ministry 
do in preparing their three sermons. His discourses ought 
to be finished compositions ; for J am assured by those who 
know him, that on an average he devotes from seven to 
eight hours each day, during six days of the week, to the 
preparation of the sermon which he delivers on the Sab- 
bath evening. He shuts himself up in his study, refusing 
to be seen by any visiters except in very peculiar circum- 
stances, for the above length of time every day, from Mon. 
day till Saturday. And when thus as completely shut out 
from the world, as if buried in one of the cloisters of some 
monastery, he presses all the powers of his mind and all his 
varied reading into his service, while preparing for his pul- 
pit exhibition on the following Sunday evening. He dis- 
plays as much solicitude about the composition of each suc- 
cessive sermon, as if that sermon, instead of being heard by 
only two thousand five hundred persons, were to be preach- 
ed to the entire population of the kingdom. Virgil bestow- 
ed infinite pains on his style, assigning as a reason that he 
wrote for cternity. In so far as mere style and illustration 
go, Mr. Melvill, of course, dreams of no such protracted ex- 
istence for his discourses: and yet he could not expend 
more care in their preparation, nor display greater fastidi- 
ousness as to his diction, though every sentence he writes 
were penned under a perfect persuasion, that his sermons, 
as sermens, were to be co-enduring with the world itself. 
Not only docs he most anxiously and patiently turn the mat. 
ter of his discourses over in his own mind before putting 
pen to paper, but he always writes them twice, in many in. 
stances three times, before he is satisfied with them. And 
after he himself has done with them, they are usually tran. 
scribed ina legible and beautiful hand by a female relative 
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of his own; and from this lady-manuscript, which is re- 
markable from not having a single break in it from begin- 
ning to end, he generally addresses his admiring audience. 

That Mr. Melvill’s preaching should attract a large intel- 
lectual audience, so far from being a circumstance of sur- 
prise, is just what I should have expected; but that he 
should be, as I know he is, run after and almost idolized as 
a minister, by hundreds of the humbler and least intelligent 
classes of society, is, I confess, a matter which does occasion 
me no little astonishment. To follow him closely, usually 
requires the greatest and most continued attention of per- 
sons of cultivated mind. ‘That he should, therefore, be so 
popular among individuals who are but indifferently inform- 
ed, is one of those facts which laugh my philosophy to 
scorn. His matter is often abstruse ; it is for the most part 
of a highly speculative character. There is a marked 
union of the imaginative with the argumentative in every 
sermon he delivers. With the workings of a highly intel- 
lectual mind, he blends superior powers of reasoning ; and 
the combined result is the production of a greater or Jess 
number of splendid passages in every discourse he preaches. 
Mr. Melvill’s eloquence is, it is true, of a very artificial 
kind. Every one must at once perceive that it 1s entirely 
the result of intense and continuous study ; but still there 
is no denying, if the true test of eloquence lie in the im- 
pression produced, that it 2s eloquence of a high order ; for 
the minds of the audience are frequently worked up into so 
wrapt a state as to render them for the time insensible to 
everything around them. They appear as if they were 
afraid even to breathe—a fact which is made more apparent 
by the sort of commotion which takes place in the congre. 
gation, when the preacher has reached the conclusion of 
one of his more eloquent and spirit-stirring passages. 

Mr. Melvill is partial to the use of figurative phraseology. 
He is certainly the greatest rhetorician among our metropo. 
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litan preachers. His figures are often bold and happy, and 
give an effect to his matter which it would not otherwise 
produce. He clothes the most common place ideas in lan- 
guage which is so rich in the ornaments of rhetoric, that 
they are often mistaken for conceptions of the most brilliant 
character. He is much too ample as well as too laboured 
in his illustrations. If he hit on a striking idea, the chance 
is that in the plenitude of his anxiety to exhibit that idea in 
every possible light, he will so far overwork it, as to weaken 
the impression which a less ample illustration could not fail 
to have made. He is exceedingly partial to the use of 
analogy in addressing his hearers. He illustrates and en- 
forces the truths of religion, by the incidents and occurrences 
of ordinary life. And his analogies are often exceedingly 
happy ; at times they are particularly striking. I heard 
him preach a beautiful sermon one evening in March last, 
on the lawfulness of a desire on the part of the Christian 
minister, that he should be held in remembrance after his 
decease, by those among whom he had broken the bread of 
life. In the course of this sermon he dwelt at great length 
on the analogy that exists between the Christian pastor and 
the general of an army. The comparison between the 
two was conducted with great skill, and told with remark. 
able effect on the audience. 

Mr. Melvill’s views are evangelical, though for the rea- 
sons already stated, there is not that savor of experimental 
or practical piety in his pulpit ministrations which could 
be desired. His appeals to the conscience are not suffi. 
ciently frequent ; and even when made they are not at all 
times sufficiently close or searching. When, however, he 
does bring the powers of his eloquence to bear on the con. 
science of the open sinner, or the hypocritical professor, 
and when such appeals are made with his wonted fervour 
of manner, the effect produced on the minds of the audi- 
ence is greater than I ever witnessed in the case of any 
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other preacher,—not even excepting Dr. Chalmers him. 
self. About five years ago I heard him deliver a sermon 
which, taken altogether, was the best I have heard him 
preach. It was delivered, throughout, with an earnestness 
and animation and energy of manner, I have never known 
him exhibit since that time. The impression produced on 
the minds of the congregation by the following passage, 
which constituted the peroration of the discourse, was 
such as to defy the power of description :—-“ We do not,” 
said the reverend gentleman, “ idolize means. We do not 
substitute the means of grace for grace itself. But this we 
say,—and we beseech you to carry with you the truth to 
your homes—when"God has made a channel, he may be 
expected to send through that channel the flowings of his 
mercy. Oh! that ye were ‘anxious; that ye would take 
your right place in creation, and feel yourselves to be im- 
mortal! Be men, and ye make an advance to being Chris- 
tians. Many of you have long refused to labour to be 
saved. The implements are in your hands, but ye will 
not work at the tent-making.* Ye will not pray; ye 
will not shun temptation ; ye will not renounce your sin ; 
ye will not fight against evil habits. Are ye stronger 
than God? Can ye contend with the Eternal One? 
Have ye the nerve which shall not tremble, and the flesh 
which shail not quiver, and the soul which shall not fail, 
when the sheet of fire is round the globe, and thousand 
times ten thousand angels line the sky, and call to judgment? 
If we hada spell by which to bind the ministers of ven- 
geance, we might go on in idleness. If we had a charm 
by which to take what is scorching from the flame, and 
what is gnawing from the worm, we might still continue 
careless. But if we can feel; if we are not pain-proof; 


* The text was,—‘‘And because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them_and wrought; for by their occupation they were 
tent makers.” 
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if we are not: wrath-proof; let us arise, and be doing, and 
with fear and trembling, work out our salvation. There 
shall yet burst on this creation a day of fire and of storm 
and of blood. Oh! conform youreelves to the simple pre- 
scriptions of the Bible: seek the aids of God’s Spirit by 
prayer, and ye shall be led to lay hold on Christ Jesus by 
faith.” . 

Mr. Melvill seldom makes any formal division of his sub- 
ject. You seldom hear of first, second, or third places in 
his discourses. His arrangement has much of the essay 
form init. His exordiums are much longer than is com- 
mon among the clergy of the Church of England. They 
usually occupy from five to seven minutes in the delivery. 
His sermons altogether do not occupy more than three 
quarters of an hour; but such is the rapidity of his utter- 
ance, that he speaks as much in that time as another 
preacher, speaking at the average rate, would do in a full 
hour. - 

Mr. Melvill is often charged with plagiarism ; and the 
party whose matter he is represented as chiefly borrowing, 
is Dr. Chalmers. I have read most of Dr. Chalmers’ more 
popular works with some care ; but I have not been able to 
detect any plagiarisms from them on the part of Mr. Mel- 
vill. That the reverend gentleman has chosen the Scotch 
Doctor, as the model of his pulpit ministrations, no one 
who knows the two divines can for a moment doubt. Nei- 
ther is it to be denied that Mr. Melvill isa most successful 
imitator of Dr. Chalmers, in the character of his illustra- 
tions and the construction of his phraseology.. The differ. 
ence between the two is this—that while the coneeptions 
of Dr. Chalmers are more striking, and his eloquence 
more sustained, than those of Mr. Melvill, the diction of the 
latter, artificial though it be, is far more correct than that 
of the northern theological giant. I can conceive it quite 
possible, ae ae minister of Camden Chapel may be an 
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imitater of the theological professor of the University of 

Edinburgh, without committing a felony on his ideas. 

Others, however, assure me that they have detected numer-— 
ous plagiarisms on the part of Mr. Melvill from the works of 
Dr. Chalmers. 

The reverend gentleman’s manner is as artificial as his 
language. Hisdelivery is a species of acting throughout ; 
but it is a most impressive delivery. He arrests the hear- 
er’s attention the instant he commences, and carries him 
with him, a willing captive, to the close of his sermon. So 
far, indeed, from the audience being pleased at their restora- 
tion to liberty, that is, at Mr. Melvill’s concluding ‘his dis- 
course, they are sorry he does not continue longer. They 
would willingly listen to him for another three quarters of 
an hour, or even for twice that time, were it not that they 
would know the effort must be physically exhausting to 
himself. They would even most cheerfully—a thing which 
can be said of few preachers and few sermoiis—sit to hear 
the same discourse delivered to them a second time. There 
is a sustained earnestness and animation of manner in 
Mr. Melvill’s pulpit-ministrations which are not to be found 
in that of any other.metropolitan preacher which can be 
named ; and yet the fervour of his manner does not consist 
in any thing peculiar in his gesticulation. 

Of gesticulation, indeed, in the sense in which the term 
is usually understood, he is very sparing. During the ex- 
ordium of his discourse, his hands hang as motionless by 
his side as if they had never been in any other position. 
When he advances a little into his subject, he moves his 
right hand, not from his shoulder, or even from his-elbow, 
but from his wrist. The motion is very rapid and continu- 
ous; but from the circumstance of his never raising his 
hand to a level with the breast of the pulpit, no one in the 
area of the chapel would ever imagine he was making any 
motion at all. . By the time he has got about half through 
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his sermon, he raises his hand sufficiently high to be seen 
by all the congregation ; but not higher than his breast. His 
head and -body are also pressed into his service in the way 
of gésture, when he has got fairly into the heart of his sdb- 
ject. Their motions, like those of his hand, are rapid and 
continuous: but they.are not, by any means, violent. The 
only instance of extravagance, in the shape of gesticulation, 
of which the reverend gentleman is guilty in the course of 
his sermon, is when he concludes one of his most highly- 
wrought’ passages. He then makes a quick and violent 
flourish with both his hands, and a vehement though mo- 
mentary motion with his body which I cannot well describe, 
accompanied by a peculiar shake of the head. It is chiefly 
the tones of his clear and flexible though not powerful voice ; 
the emphasis of his pronunciation ; and the hurried manner 
of his speaking, that impress the hearer with a conviction of 
his earnestness and fervour. ‘To understand what impres- 
sion may be produced, or how earnest a minister may ap- 
pear in the pulpit without having recourse to anything like 
preposterous or even liberal gesticulation, it is only neces- 
sary to hear Mr. Melvill. And here I may be allowed to 
remark; that to hear the reverend gentleman to the greatest 
advantage, it will be necessary to go to his own chapel. He 
has always appeared to me to be far more at home, and far 
more impressive there, as a preacher, than in any other 
church or chapel in which he may chance to deliver a parti- 
cular sermon. 

Mr. Melvill is not only a yiolent politician, but occasion- 
ally carries his. politics into the pulpit. I have heard him 
deliver sermons in which there were passages of so ultra 
political. a character, that had a stranger been conducted 
blindfolded ‘into the place in which he was preaching, and 
it had been at a time when Parliament was sitting, he would 
have been in danger of mistaking the sermun of the reve- 
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rend gentleman, for a speech of the Earl of Winchilsea in 
the Lords, or of Sir Robert Inglis in the Commons. 

The reverend gentleman is rather fickle in some of his 
religious principles. In the year 1831, he suddenly em- 
braced some of the peculiar opinions of Mr. Irving. It 1s 
due to him, however, to state, that he as suddenly renounc- 
ed them and returned to his former faith. If I am not mis- 
informed, he did not adhere to his new creed more than four 
or five weeks. In the change which some of his opinions 
then underwent, he was not peculiar among the more popu- 
lar of the metropolitan ministers of the Church of England. 
The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, now of Liverpool, but then of 
Charlotte-street chapel, Fitzroy-square, experienced a pre- 
cisely similar change much about the same time. He em- 
braced some of the leading views of Mr. Irving ; and, what 
may appear a curious coincidence, he also suddenly abjur- 
ed his new creed, and re-adopted the principles from which 
he had departed. I have been assured—but do not wish to 
be understood as vouching for the fact—that so very sud- 
den was his re-conversion, if that be the correct term, to the 
faith which he had abandoned, that he preached one Sunday 
in favour of the notion that the gift of speaking with tongues 
and the power of working miracles, is still possessed by the 
church, and preached the next against it; and that in his 
sermon on the subject, on the one Sabbath-day, he exposed 
with a masterly hand and in an unsparing manner, the falla- 
cies he had made use of in his sermon on the other. This, 
I repeat, has been mentioned to me as a positive fact; but 
I am inclined to think there must have been a larger inter- 
val than eight days between his embracing and renouncing 
Irvingism. Mr. Melvill, it is generally known by the more 
intelligent portion of his congregation, lately evinced a lean- 
ing to, if he did not positively adopt, the semi-popish theo- 
logy of the Oxford Tract party. I am happy to be able to 
add, that he has seen the unscriptural and dangerous cha- 
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racter of the Pusey heresies, and that it is expected he will 
. forthwith deliver a series of sermons in refutation of them. 

IT have heard a great variety of opinion expressed as to 
whether or not Mr.-Melvill is in the habit of visiting his peo- 
ple, in the capacity of their minister. Some affirm that he is 
most indefatigable in visiting his flock ; others maintain that 
he only visits a select portion of them; while a third party 
assert with equal confidence that he pays no pastoral visits 
at all. The real fact of the case is, that the reverend gen- 
‘tleman’s people being so numerous and scattered, he does 
not proféss to pay ministerial visits at all, in the ordinary 
sense in which the words are understood; but it affords me 
pleasure to state, that he is most exemplary and indefatiga- 
ble in his visits to the sick and dying, and that in such cases 
he is as prompt in visiting the poor as the rich. I have rea- 
son to believe that he has been eminently useful in this way. 
It is highly to his credit, that in order that he may have the 
more time to devote to his visits to the sick and dying, he 
declines innumérable invitations of a most pressing nature, 
‘to dinner and other parties. 

One circumstance has been mentioned to me respecting 
the reverend gentleman, which, though it may seem to some 
‘of a very trifling kind, appears to me to be of no small im- 
‘portance ; inasmuch as it bespeaks the possession of much 
kindness of feeling. Some time ago, while the passages of 
his chapel were most densely crowded by strangers anxious 
‘to hear him preach, he ohserved an old and frail man among 
the number. He immediately opened -the door of his own 
pew, in which there was just room for one more person, 
and desired the aged and infirm man to step into it and 
take a seat. What made the act more kind and conde- 
scending, was the circumstance of there being ‘so many 
‘ladies and gentlemen in the crowded passages. The read- 
ing of the service had just commenced, and Mr. Melvill 
turned up the various parts of the prayer-book which the 

18* ; 
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clerk referred to, and shared the book with the old man. 
The latter was so overcome with a sense of Mr. Melvill’s , 
condescending kindness, that he could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears while he thought of it. 

The reverend gentleman has done nothing in the way of 
authorship, so far as my knowledge extends, with the ex- 
ception of two volumes of sermons; both of which, though 
at different times, have been published within the last few 
years. He has,’it is true, also brought out two or three de- 
tached sermons, but these are hardly to be considered now- 
a-days as establishing a claim to the title of author. 

His place of worship is not, as some persons imagine, a 
Chapel of Ease; it is private property. It belongs either 
to his brother-in-law or father-in-law; but I am not sure 
which. His income has been for some years 100UI. per an- 
num; but one of his members has stated to me ‘within the 
last few weeks, that it will be henceforth raised to 
12001. 

I never saw a more crowded place of worship than that 
in which Mr. Melvill preaches. It is only seated to con- 
tain about two thousand persons; but from four hundred to 
five hundred are always to be seen standing in the passages. 
It is often impossible to effect an entrance at the door after 
the service has begun. Were the chapel sufficiently large 
to accommodate four thousand individuals, I have no doubt 
it would be constantly filled. 

The personal appearance of the reverend gentleman js 
far from being striking. He has a ‘small thin face, with fea- 
tures which are by no means calculated to inspire the spec- 
tator with an impression of his being a man of superior in- 
tellect. His eyes are less than the average size, and are 
of a light blue.. His forehead is straight, but not very high. 
His complexion i is of a darkish hue, and would at times lead 
to the conclusion that his ardour in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties, or some other cause, had to some extent 
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affected his health. He wears small, dark whiskers. His 
hair is abundant, especially on his brow, and, at a distance, 
looks of a darkish colour; but on a nearer view,-. there are 
symptoms not to be mistaken of coming greyness. _His 
age cannot exceed forty-two or forty-three. 

The Rev. T. J. Jupx1y, of: Somers Town chapel, .is a 
gentleman whose appearance is so striking, that once seen, 
the visitor to his place of worship is sure to remember it 
ever afterwards. ‘Though only between his forty-second 
and forty-fifth year, he is as grey-headed as if sixty or 
seventy summers’ suns had shone upon him. And not only 
is his hair grey, but I do not recollect to have seen any 
one’s hair stand so erect, considering its length. His up- 
right hair, coupled with his very low, broad, and straight 
forehead ; and his round and full though not fat face, give 
a sort of massiveness to his head, of which it is impossible 
to convey a sufficiently distinct and vivid idea to the minds 
of those who have not seen the reverend gentleman. His 
eye-lashes are among the most marked, owing partly to 
their unusual size, and partly to their strongly-revcaled 
semi-circular form, which I have scen. His features alto- 
gether are large and plain. His complexion is wan, and his 
general appearance would lead one to infer that he is not in 
the best of health. Iam not aware that the conclusion 
would be one which the facts would warrant. So far as I 
know, the reverend gentleman is blessed with good health, 
The fact of his preaching threc times every Sunday, once 
on week-day evenings, besides superintending, twice every 
week, a large number of the children, belonging to ‘the 
Sabbath school connected with the chapel, while they are 
practising sacred psalmody,—all these efforts, to say nothing 
of various others of a more private nature, afford at least 
presumptive proof, that not only does he possess an ardent 
and energetic mind, but that his tall, compact frame is 
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capable of enduring great ae labour without any in. 
ordinate fatigue. 

Mr. Judkin ranks high asa seilig preacher among the 
eyangelical clergy of London. He is greatly admired by 
his own people, and thought favourably of by strangers. 
Several members of his congregation, which I should think 
cannot be under fifteen hundred, come a great distance in 
order that they may sit under his ministry.. I know one 
highly respectable family, that comes every Sunday all the 
way from.Blackheath ; which is a distance of at least seven 
miles coming, and as much returning. 

Mr. Judkin is a protegé of the late Sir William Curtis, 
of aldermanic and somewhat eccentric memory. He is 
the son of a respectable, but not opulent tradesman in 
Bishopsgate-street. The facetious civic authority took a 
fancy to him, and after showing him certain acts of kindness 
in London, sent him down to Oxferd or Cambridge—I do 
not at this moment.remember which ef the two places— 
with a view to his receiving all the advantages which a 
university education could confer on him. The present 
position of the reverend gentleman, whether as regards the 
esteem with which he is regarded by his numerous and 
respectable congregation, or the status he -hholds among the 
evangelical clergy of the metropolis, shows that the baronet 
did not lavish his patronage on one unworthy of it. 

But in saying this, let me net.be understood as concur- 
ring with those of his congregation—and there are many 
such—who look upon him as a first-rate preacher. His 
matter is always good, but these who speak of it as of sur- 
passing excellence, greatly over-rate its merits. I never 
heard him—and I know of no instance in which he has 
done so, as far as his published discourses is-concerned— 
strike out any original or profound train of thought. His 
sermons consist of sensible and solid matter, and his posi- 
tions are, as I think all sermons ought to be, largely sup- 
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ported by quotations from Scripture. He is never flimsy 
or superficial, but he often hovers on the margin of medi- 
ocrity. His preaching is, for the most part, practical. He 
has accurate views of divine truth, and states thosé views 
with precision and force. His style possesses considerable 
vigour; it has often-the appearance of being laboured. 
Now and then there is a dash of poetry in his phrase. 
ology ; which is to be accounted for from the circumstance, 
to which I shall afterwards have ta refer, of his paying 
court to the muses. ; 

Mr. Judkin appears to greatest advantage when the sub- 
ject is of a pathetic nature. On such occasions he pro. 
duces a deep impression on the minds of his auditors. He 
is also happy in drawing moral pictures, which he usually 
executes in quite a Rembrandt style: being himself an 
artist, he’ will understand the import of this expression. 
Let me give a specimen. Preaching a few years ago from 
the words, “ Stand in awe, and sin not,” he said, “ But not 
to dwell severally on these things, give me your hand, young 
man, and as we walk the world together, we shall find a too 
mournful illustration of these truths. That poor creature, 
pale and sunk, wasted and miserable, who sells her soul to- 
night for the price of to-morrow’s bread, was once as happy 
to all appearance, as life could make her; was the life and 
hope of her parerits; was her father’s joy and her mother’s 
pride. What is she now? The forsaken, the abandoned ; 
an object of scorn and reproach,—only in her sex a 
woman. What are her own feelings, as she communes 
with her heart in her sick-chamber, while the images of the 
past come-over her: of parental watchings, of parental 
attention and care: of her father’s protecting love, and of 
the mother’s anxious tenderness? What her hopes and 
feelings if she casts up strange: events of death? Surely 
her cries are all in vain, while her fears become ‘stronger 
and stronger. ‘Stand in awe, and sin not.’ 
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«“ Another form is sitting in the gloom of the prison- 
house. He was caressed and flattered by many ; the idol 
of fortune, it may be; but in early life he mixed with the 
profligate. and vain, fell into bad habits and courses, and in- 
sensibly grew worse : till at length he resorted to fraud and 
violence to repair his broken fortunes, and he was given 
over to a reprobate mind; and at last, it may be, the sin of 
a brother’s blood was on his soul, and he meets an ig- 
nominous end. ‘ Stand in awe, and sin not.’ 

« That grave is the grave of a suicide. Instead of finding 
consolation from the promises and religion of Jesus, and 
cultivating through prayer and through obedience, the vir- 
tues of Jesus’ blessed life, walking humbly before God, and 
receiving the chastisements of his hand with meekness and 
resignation, as wise and merciful, he minded earthly things, 
he brooded over his troubles, till disappointment worked 
itself into the frenzies of despair ; and shrinking from the 
lesser evils of life, he put in peril the safety of his immortal 
soul, rushing into the presence of God with an infuriated 
eye, and with the crime of blood on his own head. Oh! 
‘stand in awe, and sin not.’ ” 

. Mr. Judkin has a fine, sonorous, powerful voice, which 
fills the whole of the place without any seeming effort on 
his part. 1 know of no minister in London, with the single 
exception of Mr. Mortimer, of Gray’s Inn Lane, whose 
voice possesses greater capabilities than that of Mr. Judkin. 
He attracts the attention of his audience the instant he 
commences his discourse. His exordium, which usually 
lasts four or five minutes, is, in most cases, delivered with 
as much animation as any afterpart of his sermon. He 
generally invokes the blessing of the Holy Spirit on the 
truths he is about to deliver, immediately after announcing 
the division of his subject. His utterance is deliberate ; it 
is often so to a fault. The result frequently is, that he does 
not keep up the attention which he excited in the outset. 
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When about the middle of his discourse, his manner be. 
comes more animated, and his delivery more rapid; but 
this only lasts for a few minutes. If he were equally ani- 
mated throughout, he would be one of the most popular 
preachers in London. He is much too quiet in the pulpit. 
His arms are but seldom called into requisition, and even 
when they are, he makes but little use of them. He seems 
to have a decided objection to any thing which could appear 
like liberal gesticulation. The little he does use, is chiefly 
the result of an occasional limited motion of his left arm. 
His right hand usually rests itself on the pulpit. At inter- 
vals he brings about a meeting of both hands on his breast ; 
but they have no sooner embraced each other, than he 
separates them again. He reads closely. It is true, that at 
almost every alternate sentence, he raises his eye from his 
paper, and dirccts in rotation a glance at the audience in 
the gallery immediately before him, and on either hand ; 
but the glance is only momentary : 1n a second or two, you 
see his eye fixed on his paperagain. There was one pecu- 
jiarity, on every occasion on which [ have heard the reve- 
rend gentleman, in his mode of concluding his sermons, 
namely, that he finished with great secming abruptness, 
and did not give the usual intimation of his haying con- 
cluded, by saying, “ Now to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost,” &c. His first intimation of the 
fact of his having concluded, is furnished by a engaging 
in a closing prayer. 

Mr. Judkin’s studies have not been confined to theology, 
or to those matters which have a more immediate relation 
to the clerical profession. I have before stated that he isan 
artist. He is a skilful painter. Some of the achievements 
of his pencil are said to be so meritorious, as that they need 
not shrink from a comparison with the works of professed 
artists. In music too he has the reputation of possessing an 
excellent taste. Nor has he, as may be inferred frem a pre- 
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vious observation, neglected to cultivate the art of poetry. 
On the contrary, he has, amid all his other studies, and all 
his professional avocations, cultivated it to so great an ex- 
tent, as to be the sole author of the hymn-book used in his 
own chapel —a book containing about five hundred sacred 
pieces, embracing every conceivable variety of topic. That 
both the piety and poetry of Mr. Judkin’s metrical compo- 
sitions are thought favourably of by persons beyond the pale 
of his own congregation, may be inferred from the fact, that 
his hymn-book is used by Mr. Mortimer’s large and intel- 
ligent congregation. It may be used in other episcopal cha- 
pels, though I am not aware of the fact. For my own part, 
however, I must confess, that I decidedly prefer the reve- 
rend gentleman’s appearances in the pulpit, to his exhibi- 
tions in the hymn-book ; in other words, I like his prose 
much better than his poetry. But as it is no part of the 
plan of this work to play the professed critic, I pass over 
Mr. Judkin’s hymns, simply remarking, that aecidental cir- 
cumstances have commanded for it an unusually extensive 
sale among his own congregation. I refer to the fact of his 
first causing a limited number of copies to be printed, and 
then, when these were disposed of, bringing out a new edi- 
tion, “ with alterations and additions.” ‘The consequence 
was, that those who had the first edition were obliged to 
purchase the second also; that is to say, if they were able 
to afford it. The second edition being also in time exhaust- 
ed, a third was printed, which likewise contained more 
‘alterations and additions.” In many cascs, therefore, those 
who had copies of both the first and second editions found 
it desirable to possess themsclves also of the third. At 
length a fourth edition made its appearance ; boasting like- 
wise of a certain number of “alterations and additions ;” 
so that there are many persons in the reverend gentleman’s 
congregation who have no fewer than four copies of his 
hymn-book. 
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Among the various tastes unconnected with the clerical 
profession, which Mr. Judkin cultivates as occasion offers, 
is a taste for angling. In the summer season he frequently 
gets up at four or five in the morning, and, well furnished 
with the requisite tackle, sets out on his piscatory pursuits. 
The principal scene of his slaughter of the finny tribe, is a 
well-known water at the north of the metropolis ; a water 
which is very conveniently situated for him. 

Mr. Judkin’s dutics as minister of Somers Town chapel, 
are arduous and varied. When he became pastor of the 
place, he was only expected to preach twice on Sunday— 
in the morning and afternoon. And in so large a chapel, 
and to so large a congregation, most men would think that 
the two services would prove sufficiently fatiguing for one 
day’s labours. Not so thinks Mr. Judkin; for about two 
years since, he established a service in the evening, in ad- 
dition to the services in the morning and afternoon. The 
evening service is called the reverend gentleman’s own ser- 
vice. He pays the expenses of lighting the chapel, provid- 
ing a clerk, and so forth, and receives, in return, the pro- 
ceeds of the seats for the evening ; none of those who occu- 
py them through the day being entitled to do so during the 
third service, unless they pay for them specially for that 
service. As the chapel is crowded at night as well as in the 
day, I have no doubt that Mr. Judkin has found the even- 
ing service a good speculation, even in a pecuniary point of 
view. I should think it must be worth to him, after paying 
all the expenses, at Jeast one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, which, added to the salary of four hundred pounds 
which he receives for his labours in the morning and after- 
noon, would make his aggregate returns from the chapel to 
be five hundred and fifty pounds per annum. In addition to 
his Sabbath-day labours, Mr. J udkin has imposed on him- 
self other duties which he performs on week-days in the 
chapel ; such as setting apart, as before mentioned, two days 
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every week to instruct the children of the schools in sacred 
psalmody. ° 

Mr. Judkin is said to display, at times, some slight ec- 
centricities as a preacher. A young man, himself prepar- 
ing for the ministry, mentioned to me a few months ago, 
that he heard the reverend gentleman, a short time previ- 
ously, commence his sermon without giving out his text. 
He added, that it was not until after he had finished his ex- 
ordium, which occupied cight or ten minutes in the deli- 
very, that he gave his hearers any idea of what his text 
was, or where it was to be found. He concluded his exor- 
dium with a particular verse of Scripture, observing that 
such was the text he had chosen for his present discourse, 
and adding that they would find it recorded in a particular 
part of the Bible. 

Mr. Judkin is said to have laboured much with a view to 
the conversion of Jews, with whom accident, or rather 
Providence, has brought him into personal contact. Nor 
have his labours in this respect been in vain. A few years 
ago, he had the happiness to baptize seven conyerted Jews 
on one day. It is right, however, to add, that my inform- 
ant, who, I should mention, was present on the occasion, is 
unable to say whether or not they were all proselytised to 
the Christian religion through his instrumentality. He has 
also had much discussion in private with Roman Catholics, 
several of whom,—and a pricst among the number,—he 
has been the means of bringing over to the Protestant 
faith. 

Mr. Judkin is what is called a Jady’s preacher. He is 
greatly run after by the sex. Even when he preaches in 
any church or chapel in the neighbourhood, there is always 
a marked preponderance of Jadies among his hearers. | 
heard him preach one Friday in March last, in St. Pancras 
church, and I am sure that for one male there were seven 
or eight females present. 
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With the exception of the hymn-book already referred 
to, lam not aware of anything which has proceeded from 
Mr. Judkin’s pen. He is, however, the author, if that be 
a correct expression, of a portrait of himself, which has 
been published. In other words, he took a likeness of him- 
self, got it engraved, and duly published. He is said 
to have sold a great many copies in the vestry of the 
chapel. 


The Hon.* and Rev. Barprisr W. Norn, of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, has for several years been one of the 
most distinguished ministers, of any denomination, in the 
metropolis, With the chapel itself in which Mr. Noel of.- 
ficiates, there are associated many interesting recollec. 
tions. It was built for the celebrated |Sacheverell. The 
situation was at the time considered part of the suburbs of 
London. Scott, the author of the Commentary on the 
Scriptures, laboured in St. John’s Chapel for several years 
in the capacity of curate. The excellent Cecil, whose 
daughter is still the organist, preached in it for a consie 
derable "period, and only closed his pastoral connection 
with the congregation meeting within its walls, when called 
by his Master to join the general assembly and church of 
the first-born in heaven. In connection with the ministry 
of Cecilin St. John’s Chapel, I may mention an interest. 
ing fact which I heard from the pulpit, but have never seen 
in print. The late Mr. Wilberforce, who was not only, as 
every body knows, a man of distinguished piety, but was 
regarded with feelings of the warmest personal friendship 
by some of the most celebrated senators of his day, pre- 
vailed, on one occasion, on William Pitt, to accompany him 


* Though Mr. Noel’s father was only a baronet, his mother was a 
peeress in her own right; which accounts for his possessing the title of 
* honourable,” 
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to St. John’sChapel to hear Mr. Cecil, under whose ministry 
Mr. Wilberforce at the time sat. The worthy preacher deli- 
vered a most striking and luminous sermon on some of the 
leading points of Christian faith and Christian duty. It was 
a discourse which struck Mr. Wilberforce himself, as being 
unusually imbued with a spirit of fervent piety and evan- 
gelical truth. When the service was over and they quitted 
the chapel, Mr. Wilberforce asked Mr. Pitt what he thought 
of the sermon. The answer of the great statesman was— 
and in that answer consists the point of the ancedote, af- 
fording, as it does, an affecting proof of the truth of the 
Scripture statement, that the natura] man receiveth not the 
things of God, neither can he know them, for they are 
spiritually discerned :—the answer, I say, of the illus. 
trious statesman was, that he did not understand one word 
of all he had heard; and that he could not, indeed, have 
been more ignornnt of the preacher’s meaning, if, instead 
of addressing his audience in plain English, he had spoken 
all the time in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. Noel’s preaching is eminently evangelical. The dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the gospel are the topics on which he 
almost invariably dwells. The fall of man, man’s entire de- 
pravity, his utter inability tohelp himself, the perfect worth- 
lessness of the sinner’s fancied works of righteousness, the 
freeness, the fulness, and sufficiency of the finished work of 
Christ, the neccssity that exists for the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, in order effectually to apply that work to the soul, 
and the claims of the gospel to holiness of heart as well as 
of life, on all who profess to embrace it, are the grand 
themes of his ministry. There is an unction in Mr. Noel’s 
preaching which is not often to be met with in the sermons 
of other popular ministers in the metropolis, whether 
ranging themselves under the banners of the Church, or 
identifying themselves with the destinies of Dissent. His 
is emphatically the preaching of the heart. No one who 
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ever heard him deliver two consecutive sentences, could re. 
sist this conviction. ‘The bearing which every successive 
sentiment or statement he delivers has on the heart 
and life, is perceived, the moment he has given it ut. 
terance. 7 

Mr. Noel is not a man of masculine mind ; he is rarely ei- 
ther original or profound; but his matter is alwaysabove me- 
diocrity, and its excellence is more equally sustained than 
that of the great majority of other popular preachers. If 
he never dazzles by brilliancies, he never suffers the atten. 
tion to flag by descending to common-place observations. 
Mr. Noel is singularly clear in his pulpit ministrations, 
While there is a sufficient amount of intellect in all his eer. 
mons to please the most cultivated taste, the plainest and 
most unlettered person who knows anything of his Bible, 
may not only understand, but follow him without an effort. 
Sometimes he wanders a little from his subject ; or perhaps 
I should rather say, becomes diffuse in his anxiety to illus. 
trate it with sufficient amplitude.* 

I think, however, that this fault has not, of late, been 
often visible in his pulpit addresses. ‘This I can say, that I 
have heard the honourable and reverend gentleman with 
some frequency, within the last few years: and that so far 
from discovering anything like wandering from his imme. 
diate subject, I have been repeatedly struck with the close. 
ness with which he confined himself to it. If I were dis- 
posed to be critical, I should say specifically what I have 
before hinted, namely, that the chief fault of Mr. Noel’s 
preaching is, that he sometimes over-illustrates his posi. 


* The late Rev. William Howels, of Long Acre Chapel, to whose 
eccentricities I have referred at some length, bequeathed to Mr. Noel 
a work which was written for the express purpose of recommending to 
ministers closeness and condensation in the matter of their sermons, 
Mr. Noel, who at once perceived the object of his eccentric friend, 
laughed heartily at the idea. 
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tions. This arises from a desire specially to impress par- 
ticular truths on the minds of his hearers. I know of no 
preacher in the metropolis or out of it, whose discourses 
are more adapted to instruct the mind while they impress 
the heart. Noman could sit any Iength of time under the 
ministry of Mr. Noel, without becoming conversant with 
the leading truths of the gospel. These truths may be, and 
doubtless in many cases are, rejected by those who statedly 
attend the preaching of Mr. Nocl ; but no one shall be in a 
condition to urge at a future period, in extcnuation of his 
guilt, that he was kept in ignorance of the leading points of 
the Christian scheme. I am convinced there is not a con- 
gregation in the metropolis that, taken as a whole, have a 
clearer or more accurate conception of the distinctive 
doctrines of the gospel, than the congregation meeting in 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. And let me add, that 
their knowledge is not inoperative : it is not the knowledge 
of the head only, their hearts are influenced, and their 
conduct is regulated by the truth as it isin Jesus. Mr. 
Noel’s people, in other words, stand prominently out among 
the congregations of London, for their sincere and unaf.- 
fected piety. 

No one can have heard the lionourable and reverend gen- 
tleman without being struck with the happy blending of faith- 
fulness with affection, which is visible in his preaching. He 
emphatically “‘ warns cvery man;” but not in that stern 
spirit which has so strong a tendency to steel the heart of 
one’s hearers against the warnings given, or against the re- 
ception of the truth; but in the spirit of meekness and of 
love. The hearer, as already remarked, may, and doubt. 
less often does, disregard his warning voice ; but he can- 
not bar his breast against the conviction, that the preacher 
is not only in carnest, but that he isspcaking from a heart 
overflowing with affection and compassion for sinners. 
There is something in the manner of many preachers which 
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excites a prejudice against them, and consequently against 
the truth as spoken by them, in the minds of the hearer. 
It were impossible for any such prejudice to exist in the case 
of Mr. Noel. is appearance, his manner, and his mode 
of handling his subject, are all so prepossessing, as neces- 
sarily to prevent the growth of any other feeling in the 
mind, than one of friendship and esteem for the preacher. 
Mr. Noel’s matter, as may be inferred from what has 
been already stated, is always spiritual aud practical. He 
never amuses either himself or his hearers by anything in 
the shape of speculative theology. Nor, though proofs of 
a cultivated intellect are visible in every successive sentence 
that falls from his lips, does he ever betray the slightest 
symptom of a wish to make a display of any kind. He 
speaks as one who is deeply alive to the responsibility which 
rests on him as a minister of the gospel, as well as of the 
responsibility which is incurred by those who hear that gos- 
pel from his lips. He knows that every sermon he delivers 
will exercise an influence, cither for good or evil, on the 
cternal destinies of all who hear it. If there are among 
his congregation, as there are in all congregations, indi- 
viduals who have never been impressed with a sense of 
the worth of au immortal spirit, Mr. Nocl is so much alive 
to its unspeakable preciousness, that he cannot do or say 
anything in the pulpit which could be regarded as trifling in 
any way, or to any extent, with the soul of a sinner. 
Every sentence he utters tells on the spiritual state of his 
hearers: its bearings on the solemn trausactions of a judg- 
ment-seat must be manifest to all. I have already said 
there is an unction about his preaching which is not often 
to be met with in that of our modern divines. His matter 
is richly impregnated with divinity of the soundest, the most 
salutary, and the most sanctifying kind. He excels in 
guarding his hearers against mistakes of a fatal kind, in the 
momentous matters of the soul and eternity. He holds, 
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as it were, a mirror up to the eyes of all,—some of them, it 
may be, making a great profession of religion,—who are 
still in a state of estrangement from God, and living there- 
fore without any well-grounded hope for eternity. If the 
hypocrite, or mere professor of any kind, docs not discover 
the perils of his position under the preaching of Mr. Noel, 
he must indeed be blind and stupified by sin im a very ex- 
traordinary degree. 

The honourable and reverend gentleman’s discourses 
are largely interspersed with scriptural quotations. He 
brings every position he advances to the law and to the tes- 
timony. I wish this were more generally done by our mo- 
deri metropolitan ministers, than it is. 

Mr. Noel is not in the habit of introducing anecdotes 
into his sermons; but when he does, they are not only ex- 
ceedingly appropriate and strikingly illustrative of the point 
under consideration; but are told by the honourable and 
reverend gentleman with great effect. I shall not soon 
forget one which I heard him relate three or four years ago 
respecting a young man who had been one of his own hear- 
ers. Mr. Noel’s object in making the relation, was to show 
the danger of neglecting the ordinances of religion. In 
print, the anecdote is comparatively nothing; as told by 
Mr. Noel it produced a deep impression on the minds of 
all who heard it. It was substantially as follows :—The 
young man was the son of pious parents, and had for several 
years been most regular in his attendance on Mr. Noel’s 
ministrations. All of a sudden he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with some young men of infidel principles, or who, 
at least, were scoffers at all religion. He imbibed their 
pestileutial views ; and the first result was, that he entirely 
absented himself from the house of God. But this was not 
the only effect of his newly adopted principles; he forth- 
with commenced a career of unrestrained dissipation and 
of criminal indulgence of every kind. This, as so gener- 
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ally turns out to be the case, laid in a few weeks the foun- 
dation of a fatal illness. He only lived three short months 
after he had forsaken the public sanctuary, though then in 
the enjoyment of perfect health. When all hopes of reco- 
very had vanished, and his relatives anticipated his imme- 
diate dissolution, Mr. Noel was called to visit him. At 
first, and for some time, the dying young man refused to 
converse with, or even speak to Mr. Noel; but wrapped 
his head up in the bed-clothes. After several ineffectual 
attempts to induce the unhappy youth to enter into conver- 
sation about that Being before whose judgment-seat he was 
about to appear, and that eternity ou whose verge he was 
standing, Mr. Noel offered up a prayer for him, and was 
about to quit the apartment. Just as he had his hand on 
the latch of the door, the wretched young man made an 
effort to sit up partially in his bed, and asked his former 
minister to stay a moment. Mr. Noel of course returned 
to the bed-side of the dying youth ; on which the latter, as 
if making an effort beyond his physical strength, reached 
his face in towards the ear of the reverend gentleman, and 
whispered into it, in accents of so sepulchral a character 
that they must have saddened, if not appalled the stoutest 
heart,—** I’m damun’d!”? ~The moment he uttered the awful 
words, he dropped down in his bed, and again enveloping 
his head and face in the blankets, refused to utter another 
syllable. He died in the course of the night, or early next 
day,—I am not sure which,—in a state of utter despair. I 
am the more induced to relate this anecdote, because I 
know that when any person has once come to the determi- 
nation to absent himsclf entirely from the public worship of 
God, he is prepared to go any lengths in moral criminality. 
Who knows, therefore, but the anecdote, imperfectly as it 
is here told, may opcrate as a warning to some ? 

Mr. Noel’s style is smooth and elegant, but has nothing 
rhetorical about it. He very seldom makes use of figures 
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or metaphor of any kind. It has more of perspicuity than of 
power. It reminds me much of the style of Dr. Doddridge ; 
and therefore I need not characterize it further, as every 
one in the way of reading works on theological subjects, 
must be acquainted with the writings of the author of “ The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.” 

Mr. Noel’s manner is in happy keeping with his matter. 
He is earnest and impassioned, without anything in the 
shape of extravagant gesture. There is much of earnest- 
ness in his dark piercing eye, and the expression of his 
countenance generally; while the impression produced by 
his aspect is greatly deepened by the tones of his voice. 
His voice is, I think, without exception, the sweetest and 
most musical I ever heard, either in the pulpit, at the bar, or 
in the senate. It is to be regretted that he does not impart 
greater variety to its tones; for I have known him so mo- 
dulate and control it on particular occasions, as to prove 
that he has a perfect command over it, if he only chose to 
exercise the power which he possesses. He always speaks in 
a sufficiently loud tone to be distinctly heard without an 
effort by the eighteen hundred or two thousand persons who 
constantly sit under his ministry. His enunciation is dis- 
tinct, but his utterance is rather hurried. The truth is, he 
is always full of his subject. You can at once perceive 
that the circumstance of his occasionally stuttering slightly, 
and having at other times to substitute a right word for any 
wrong one which may have escaped him, arises from his 
ideas crowding too fast on him. They are occasionally so 
impatient to be ushered into the world, that they are unwill- 
ing to wait until they are clothed in the covering of a correct 
and appropriate phraseology. I am satisfied that with Mr. 
Noel's rapid delivery and lengthened sermons,—for they 
always exceed an hour,—one of his discourses contains as 
great a quantity of matter as two of the sermons delivered 
by the generality of our metropolitan Episcopal clergy. But, 
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unusually lengthened as are the honourable and reverend 
gentleman’s discourses, his hearers, so far from thinking 
them too long, always regret when he brings them to a con- 
clusion. He is a most pleasing as well as instructive and 
impressive preacher. He is onc of the few ministers whom 
one could hear for hours in succession, without wishing they 
were done. The moderate gesticulation which Mr. Noel 
uses, principally consists in raising his right arm to a height 
parallel with his face, and then making a gentle motion with 
it. At times he lifts both arms contemporaneously. On 
such ocsasions his attitudes are usually both graceful and 
striking. His eye moves alternately from right to left of 
the area of the chapel, and his head now and then leans 
very slightly to the left side. He uses no paper; neither 
does he write his sermons. He turns over the leading 
points in his own mind before entering the pulpit, and then 
trusts to his extemporaneous powers which never yet, let me 
remark, failed him. 

Mr. Noel is one of those ministers of the gospel—would 
that all in this respect were like him—who practise what 
they preach. His own life furnishes a delightful commen- 
tary on the precepts he inculcates on others. He is em- 
phatically a pious man; one whose heart is not only in his 
work when in the pulpit, but who labours with an untiring 
perseverance to do all the good in his power when associ- 
ating with his people, or mixing in society generally. He 
is a practical Christian in a double sense: his is a diffusive 
religion out of the chapel as well as in it. I am sure 1 
shall be borne out by all who know anything of the state of 
religious matters in London, when I say, that he has done 
more good than any other man of his years. Not only has 
he stituted, and still takes a deep interest in, various re- 
ligious and benevolent socicties, in his own congregation, 
but he actively supports by his purse, his prayers, his preach- 
ing, and his speeches at public meetings, every institution 
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established on a scriptural basis and having for its object 
the promotion of the Divine glory and the good of man. 
It will be said of hin with a special emphasis, when he has 
closed his earthly career, as it was said of his Master when 
He sojourned here below—“ He went about doing good.” 
I know indeed of no more appropriate epitaph that could be 
inscribed on the stone which may be placed over Mr. Noel’s 
grave—though it is hoped his life will long be spared, for 
the sake of the church and the world—than that which the 
words just quoted would furnish. 

I do not know what is the precise amount which Mr. 
Noel receives from his congregation ; but I am confident I 
am not far from the mark when I assume it to be about 
eight hundred pounds a-year. I am assured that the whole, 
or very nearly the whole of the amount so received, 1s ex- 
pended on charitable and religious purposes. The honour- 
able and reverend gentleman lives on his private income, 
and may consequently be said to preach gratuitously. Oh! 
it is a delightful thing to see a man whose rank and fortune 
and accomplishments, would insure his ready admission in- 
to the very highest circles of society, and whose nearest rela- 
tions constantly associate with the élite of the land,* choos- 
ing rather to be the humble, self-denying minister of Christ, 
than to enjoy the fascinating though, in a moral sense, too 
often fatal pleasures of fashionable life! While others in 
the same rank in society are running the round of worldly 
amusements ; wasting their hours at the opera, the theatre, 
or in the ball-room, he is visiting the sick, praying by the 
bed-side of the dying, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and otherwise administering to the exigencies of 
the poor and wretched. 

Mr. Noel is a man of lofty principle. He abhors the very 


* Lord Farnham, his brother, and Lady Farnham, his sister-in-law, 
form part of the household of the Queen. 
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idea of expediency in religion. With him principle is every 
thing: he leaves consequences to that Being who presides 
over the affairs of the universe. Of his adherence to prin- 
ciple and his opposition to expediency, he has lately furnish- 
ed a remarkable proof in the case of the London City Mis- 
sion. Every one knows that that institution has become 
the object of the most deadly hostility on the part of the 
Bishop of London. It is also equally well known, that in- 
timations not capable of being misunderstood, were convey- 
ed to the various London clergymen who belonged to that 
society, that if they did not forthwith relinquish all connec- 
tion with it, they would be ejected from the Church. They 
have all to a man, with the exception of Mr. Noel himself, 
taken the hint and withdrawn from the City Mission. But 
he, utterly regardless of consequences, because he conceiv- 
ed a great principle to be involved in the matter, not only 
continues the zealous and efficient friend of that institution, 
but has expressed himself to the effect, that no power on 
earth shall compel him to withdraw from it. He has thus 
deliberately set at nought the displeasure of the Bishop of 
London, in whose diocese he is, rather than sacrifice one 
iota of principle. I speak advisedly when I say, that were 
he sure the result of his adherence to the City Mission were 
to be his-excommunication from the Church, he is prepared 
to submit to that alternative, painful as it might be to his 
feelings, rather than yield to that expediency which has en- 
tailed so much evil on the church of Christ, and which has 
proved so hurtful to the souls of so many ministers of the 
gospel. 

I am aware there is a general impression among the re- 
ligious part of the metropolitan community, that though Mr. 
Noel ostensibly continues in communion with the Church, 
he is a Dissenter at heart. This is a mistake; and it prin- 
cipally arises from the circumstance of his mixing so largely 


with the various evangelical denominations belonging to the 
20 
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Dissentiug body. He is a man of truly Catholic spirit; he 
loves all, no matter by what name they are called, who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. And he is 
always ready cordially to co-operate in every good work, 
with all who hold the Head and preach the doctrine of jus- 
tification through faith in the blood and nghteousness of 
Christ. What a happy spectacle would the religious world 
present, were all Christians to lay aside their denominational 
differences and unite together, heart and hand, in one great 
and holy brotherhood, for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of their common Lord and of advancing the everlasting in- 
terests of their fellow-men! 

When I say, that although Mr. Noel associates so largely 
with Christians of various denominations, yet he is no Dis- 
senter; I speak from what must be admitted to be undoubt- 
ed authority, namely, his own. A few years ago, I heard 
him make a speech at a meeting of the friends of the City 
Mission, held in Store-street; when referring to the state 
and prospects of the Church of England, he said that the 
time might come when he should deem it his duty to secede 
from the Church; but that not only that time had not yet 
come, but he did not see any probability of its speedy ar- 
rival. 

Mr. Noel is the author of several pamphlcts, and of one 
small work in duodecimo entitled, “Notes of a-Tour 
through Ireland, in 1835.” The latter work gives a faith- 
ful and affecting picture of the moral and religious state of 
that country. Of his pamphlets, his “ Letter to the Bishop 
of London,” on the spiritual destitution which exists in the 
metropolis, is the most generally known. It has been emi- 
nently useful in awakening the minds of the religious com- 
munity to a sense of the awful state in which so many my- 
riads of immortal souls, within a radius of a few miles of 
St. Paul’s, are, and of the claims which these perishing 
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souls have on the prayers and the exertions of those who 
have themselves been made partakers of divine grace. 

Mr. Noel is a poet; but is too much absorbed in his pas- 
toral pursuits to pay much court to the Muses. Some of 
his poetic effusions are full of feeling as well as piety, and 
would do no discredit to many of his contemporaries who 
have acquired a reputation as poets. The following Son- 
net, which he wrote when dedicating to his congregation a 
selection of psalms and hymns which he made a few years 
ago for their use, shows that the honourable and reverend 
gentleman has much of the poetic vein in him :— 


*“ Not in the church alone (though there "tis sweet 
To hear the swelling notes of praise ascend, ) 
But in all scenes, to our Almighty Friend, 
Let us with constant Jove our hymns repeat, 
When by our hearths our chosen friends we meet, 
Round our domestic altars meekly bend, 
Retire an hour in solemn prayer to spend, 
Or walk, in tianquil thought, the crowded street ; 
For He is worthy of unceasing praise, 
Jo whom in all vicissitudes we cling; 
Whether the hours flit by on joyous wing, 
Or gathering sorrows darken all our days. 
His love in heaven angelic myriads sing, 

And we, not favoured less, our humbler praise will bring.” 


I could give still more favourable specimens than this, of 
the poetical talents of the honourable and reverend gentle- 
man, but they are too long for my purpose. 

Mr. Noel is about the middle stature; if anything, he is 
under it. He is proportionably formed. He usually dress- 
es with great plainness. His face is of the oval shape, 
slightly tapcring at the chin. His complexion is something 
between dark and sallow. His eyes are rather deeply set, 
and, as before mentioned, are clear and penetrating. His 
forchead is straight and of the average height. His features 
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have nothing striking in them; but the general expression 
of his countenance, like his disposition, is mild and amia- 
ble. His hair, which.is usually long, especially in front, is 
of a moderately darkish hue. His age I should suppose to 
be from forty-two to forty-four. 


The Rev. Tuomas Mortimer, of Grays-Inn lane chapel, 
has upwards of a quarter of a century been one of the most 
popular clergymen in connexion with the Establishment in 
London, and his popularity is still undiminished. The cir- 
cumstance of his father havmg been a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist connexion, has led, in some quarters, to an 
impression that he himself was brought up to the ministry in 
that body. Thisisa mistake. The truth is, that, in the first in- 
stance, he was intended for trade, and worked, I believe, fora 
few years at some business; when becoming seriously im- 
pressed with the great truths of religion, he relinquished the 
secular calling to which he was apprenticed, and resolved on 
devoting himself to the work of the ministry in connexion with 
the Church of England. What the considerations were 
which induced him to detach himself from the body with 
whom his parents were connected, and with whose members 
he had hitherto associated, I have never heard. 

Though Mr. Mortimer has attained the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity, he did not regularly matriculate at either of 
the universities. When young, as those who know him 
now will readily believe, his flow of spirits was so great, 
that his father thought he would make much greater pro- 
gress in his studies under a private tutor than at the univer- 
sity, where there would be so many objects to divert his at- 
tention from them. Accordingly a private tutor was pro- 
vided for him, and he was left in his father’s house in the 
city of London, while one of his brothers, also intended for 
the Church, but who was of a more sedate disposition, was 
sent to the university of Cambridge. By having his name 
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however, for a certain number of years—ten, I believe—on 
the books of this university, and going through certain ex- 
aminations for a few days once a-year, Mr. Mortimer quali- 
fied himself for receiving the mark of distinction to which } 
have just alluded. ~ 

Mr. Mortimer has been connected with many of the me- 
tropolitan churches, and there ean be no doubt, from the 
zeal and fidelity of his pastoral labours, that in all the 
spheres in which Providence has placed him, he has been 
a highly useful minister of the New Testament. He was 
for some years evening lecturer, at St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
where his preaching attracted such large auditories as not 
only filled every corner of the church, where a seat could be 
had, but all the passages and other open spaces within 
reach of his voice. Not less attractive was he as afternoon 
lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. During the several 
years he officiated as minister of the district church of St. 
Marks, Myddleton-square, Islington, people flocked to hear 
him from all parts of the north of the metropolis. But 
what, of all other things, most conclusively shows his great 
popularity as a preacher, is the fact, that when, owing to 
some differences he had with the churchwardens of the last- 
mentioned place of worship, he, two years ago, threw up 
his situation as its minister and opened his present chapel, 
he was followed by an audience of upwards of two thousand 
persons. 

{t does not come within the scope of this work to enter 
into any details of a private nature, otherwise I might refer 
more particularly than I have done, to the causes which in- 
duced the reverend gentleman to relinquish his living in St. 
Mark’s church, Myddleton-square. He is a man who from 
constitutional temperament is impatient of contradiction or 
opposition ; and he met with enough of both, or imagined 
he did so, in the last mentioned church, to make him de- 
sirous of having a chapel of his own, in the management of 
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whose affairs he should not be. interfered with, far less 
thwarted in any of his wishes. 

The services in Mr. Mortimer’s chapel are shorter than 
at any other place of worship in connexion with the Church 
of England, with which I am acquainted. In the evening, 
the average length of time, including the sermon, they occu- 
py, is an hour anda half. Whether they are more protract- 
ed in the morning, I cannot tell, not having been present in 
the morning since he opened his present chapel. The 
reverend gentleman usually occupies half an hour in the de- 
livery of his sermons. But if thus very short, (for he does 
not speak with undue rapidity) they have the merit of being 
comprehensive. He does not employ ten or twelve sen- 
tences, as is often done to express one idea; on the con- 
trary, almost:every second or third sentence contains a few 
idea. I never knew him attempt a course of close or re- 
fmed argument in the establishment of any speculative 
truth. So far from this, he studiously abstains from that 
system of preaching which merely amuses, or it may be, en- 
lightens his hearers. I am greatly mistaken if he be not 
deeply impressed with the resposibilities of the Christian 
ministry. I know of few clergymen whom I think more 
happy in the clear statement of divine truth,* and in the ex- 
position of those passages of scripture where the meaning 
may be doubtful; but while every one must admire his ta- 
lents in this department of his clerical office, he is, probably, 
still more to be commended for the care he takes that the 
truths which he proclaims and the expositions he offers, 
shall not only be such as admit of a practical application to 


™* Tfind the impression is general among intelligent persons who 
have repeatedly heard Mr. Mortimer, that he is an Arminian in his 
creed. This is probable enough, from the circumstance of his having 
received his first scrious impressions from the Wesleyan Mcthodists. 
I must, however, say, that I never could discern any traces of Armi- 
nianism in the reverend gehtleman’s sermons, 
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the-consciences or hearts of his hearers, but that such appli- 
cation be given them as he proceeds. The Cross is one of his 
favourite themes: he dwells much and with great earnestness 
on the wondrous exhibition of divine love made to sin- 
ners in the mission of Christ into the world and inshis obe- 
dience, sufferings, and death. Death and eternity also fre- 
quently form the subjects of his discourses; and when on 
such topics, he usually appears peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive. ‘The contemplation of death has of necessiiy 
been much familiarized to his mind, owing to the number 
of near relatives who have been summoned to another 
world since he became a preacher of the gospel. About 
five years ago, when delivering a sermon on occasion of 
the death of a relation who had been snatched away in the 
prime of life, he took an opportunity of making the follow- 
ing touching remarks :—‘“I am not, I trust, the person to 
intrude upon the notice of an affectionate people any family 
details, in which, of course, they cannot be supposed to feel 
any interest; but,’”? he adds, “1 do consider myself at liber- 
ty to mention, what I confess has made a very deep im- 
pression on my own mind, connected with the present be- 
reaving providence, that the worthy and amiable man whose 
removal has furnished us with the subject of our present 
consideration has, by his decease, left him, whe now ad- 
dresses you, in a situation at once peculiar and solemn. 
Of eight grandsons on his maternal side, the preacher of the 
present discourse this day alonc'remains. Thus do the fa- 
milies of men pass away to the grave! Thus does it some- 
times please God to take away a number of young men as 
they reach the flower of their age. For let it be remem- 
bered that of the beloved brothers and cousins of whose re- 
moval I have spoken, one only—the subject of the present 
discourse—died at the age of forty-five. The rest, with one 
exception, (my youngest brother a youth of seventeen) were 
removed between the ages of twenty and thirty. Yes, all 
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young men, and men as likely to live as any of those by 
whom I am surrounded. I trust that this circumstance, to- 
gether with others which I shall have presently to mention, 
may plead my apology, if any be necessary, for my present 
attempt, in humble dependence upon the Lord’s blessing, to 
take, as it were, of the ashes of my departed relatives, and 
sprinkle them over the flock committed to my charge, as 
solemn mementos of their own mortality, and as a solemn 
call to prepare themselves to meet their God.” 

But Mr. Mortimer’s feclings were more recently called, 
in the dispensations of Providence, to sustain a far greater 
shock than they could have experienced by any of the in- 
stances of mortality to which he here refers. Some time 
ago he was deprived by death of a wife to whom he was 
most affectionately attached, and who was at once a bless- 
ing to his home and an ornament to the Christian profes- 
sion. I shonld not here allude to this painful bereavement, 
had not Mr. Mortimer done so himself, some time after it 
took place, in a sermon which he preached on behalf of the 
British and Forcign Temperance Society, in St. John’s Cha- 
pel, Bedford Row. His words were these: “O never go to 
wine or strong drink for comfort in the day of trouble. 
Since I last put foot in this holy place, it has pleased God 
to call me to pass through the deepest affliction that can 
possibly happen to a mortal man, in the loss of one of the 
most devoted and saintly * of womankind ; but, blessed be 
God ! I knew where to goin trouble. O, my fellow Chris- 
tians! we are not deserted in the night of our affliction. 
While worldly men may go to worldly sources of support 
and comfort, the Christian goes to his Saviour, and he finds, 
to his joy and delight, a mighty Saviour, full of pity, full of 
power.” 


* Mrs. Mortimer—I speak on the authority of those who knew her 
wasa remarkably pious, excellent, and devoted lady. 
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Mr. Mortimer is in the habit of improving, in the form 
of sermons to his people, any public event which excites a 
deep and general interest in the minds of the community. 
He preached a very impressive sermon on the commercial 
crisis of 1825. He also improved the death of the late Mr. 
Wilberforce, in a sermon to his flock. Both discourses have 
been published. — - - 

Mr. Mortimer is in the habit of introducing anecdotes 
into his sermons, which anecdotes he tells with much feel- 
ing and effect. In cvery instance in which | have heard 
him relating anecdotes, they have referred either to indivi- 
duals who belonged to his own congregation, or to circum- 
stances which occurred under his own eye. One Sunday 
evening in January last, I heard him state, while seeking to 
impress on the minds of his auditors the importance of an 
immediate attention to divine things, that a short time pre- 
viously his thoughts had been much occupied about a young 
man belonging to the congregation, whose life, though at 
the time the party was in perfect health, he had been led to 
believe,—he did not know how,—was on the eve of its 
close. ‘For most of the weck,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, “ this young man was the subject of my thoughts and 
prayers. I sawhim on the following Sunday in the chapel 
us usual; but before another Lord’s day, his spirit was in 
the eternal world.” 

From various incidental observations I have heard escape 
the lips of Mr. Mortimer, I should infer, that not only are his 
congregation in their collective capacity much in his 
thoughts in the hours of his retirement, but that particular 
individuals in that congregation are often the subjects of 
peculiar solicitude to him. He appears to regard his flock 
with the strongest attachment, and to be deeply impressed 
with a sense of the responsibilities which attach to the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. A few months ago, I heard 
him, when preaching from the words of St. Paul,— I was 
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with you in weakness and in fear and in much trembling,” — 
make some very touching allusions to himself in his capaci- 
ty of a minister of the gospel. He referred to the anxiety 
of mind he felt respecting the way in which he discharged 
his pastoral duties when out of the pulpit, and feelingly said, 
that little did the hearers imagine how much anxicty their 
ministers expericnced about them, when shut .up in the 
retirement of their closets. 

Mr. Mortimer has very decided notions on the subject of 
the character of the kingly,—perhaps I should now say,— 
quecnly office. J am convinced he goes the full length in 
the “divine rigit ” notion. He undertook to prove, some 
time before the death of William the Fourth, that that mon- 
arch was what the Church service represented him — as it 
does all sovereigns—to be, namely, a “ most religious King.” 
And how does the reader suppose the reverend gentleman 
made out his case ? Why, by pulling from his pocket a copy 
of the Times newspaper, and reading a passage from the 
King’s speech, in which the doctrine of a national provi- 
dence was admitted. 

Mr. Mortimer is an ultra Tory and a most zealous church- 
man. I should not mention the former fact, were it not too 
often visible to all who hear him in his ministrations. His 
best friends have deeply regretted that his zeal for his puli- 
tics should be suffered to clash with his character as a Chris- 
{ian minister. They lave reasoned and remonstrated with 
him on the subject, but neyer with any satisfactory result. 
He is doubtless most sincere and honest in his opinions ; and 
whatever he thinks, he never shrinks from expressing. How- 
evcr much, therefore, any one may question his judgment, 
let no onc impugn his motives. <A few years since, during 
the contest between Mr. Pownall and Mr. Thomas Dun- 
coinbe, for the representation of Finsbury in parliament, 
Mr. Mortimer preached an excessively violent political ser- 
mon one Sunday, in St. Mark’s Church, in which he made 
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a furious personal atiack on Mr. Duncombe, one of the pre- 
sent members. Mr. Duncombe wrote to Mr. Mortimer, de- 
manding to know whether certain expressions which had 
been communicated’ to him as having been made use of. in 
the pulpit in reference to him (Mr. Duncombe), had really 
been so used. Mr. Mortimer’s answer was brief. He nei- 
ther denied nor admitted their accuracy ; but contented 
himself by saying, that he held himself accountable to no 
man for what or how he preached ; and that he only regarded 
himself as responsible to the Master in Heaven, in whose 
service he was engaged. Before quitting this point, let me, 
to the credit of Mr. Mortimer’s judgment, state, that he has 
not been nearly so frequent within the last few years as he 
used to be, in the expression of his political feclings, from 
the pulpit. 

His church notions, however, are gradually, if I be not 
much mistaken, becoming more and more exclusive. In 
1825, he attended the annual meeting of the London Mis- 
sionary: Society, held in Great Queen Street Chapel, when 
he strongly urged a spirit of union among Christians of all 
denominations. He also, with great emphasis, expressed his 
regret at having so long stood aloof from his Dissenting 
brethren, and especially at having refused to preach an 
annual sermon on behalf of the London Missionary Socicty. 
He added that his conscience would no longer allow him to 
separate himself from those who were so signally counte- 
nanced by God; and that should he be again solicited to 
preach an annual sermon for the Society in question, he 
dared not hesitate a moment in engaging to doit to the best 
of his ability. 

Soon after this, he made the following fearless reference 
in a sermon delivered in St. Olave’s, Southwark, to the 
disapprobation which his having associated on this oc- 
casion with Dissenters, had caused in a quarter which can 
be readily guessed at without being named :—* It has,” says 
the reverend gentleman, “ been intimated to me, that my 
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having appeared upon a platform with my Dissenting 
brethren, to unite with them in the glorious work of diffus- 
ing the gospel among the heathen, has been very offensive 
in certain high quarters. What! am I required to stand 
aloof from my beloved Dissenting brother in such a cause ! 
No—rather than do so, I would suffer this right arm of mine 
[stretching it forth] to be severed from my body.” 

In the following year Mr. Mortimer complied with the 
request made to him to preach the annual sermon on behalf 
of the London Missionary Society, when he chiefly dwelt 
on the unity of the church. Would he make such a de- 
claration as the above—would he act such a part now? I 
fear not. From 1826 to the present time, I am not aware 
of any instance in which he has associated or co-operated 
with Dissenters. He walked, and, if 1 may be allowed to 
add a word to holy writ, he acted no more with them. 

The reverend gentleman, I may here remark, has a cer- 
tain degree of eccentricity about him. He has a strong 
aversion to seeing his scrmons reported in the Pulpit, or in 
any similar: publication. One Sabbath-day, observing a 
voung man taking notes of his discourse with a view to 
publication, le stopped in the middle of it, and pointing to 
the young inan, exclaimed—* See! there’s a thief!” 

I have alluded to the fact of Mr. Mortimer’s present 
place of worship having been filled as soon as it was opencd 
by him. Before he had been many weeks in it, the chapel 
became so crowded during both services of the day, that it 
was impossible for those who were late in coming to it, to 
force their way in at either of the doors. The consce- 
quence of this great pressure was, that strangers, instead of 
waiting as in most other places of worship, until they were 
directed by the pew-openers to some seat, at once planted 
themselves in any place where there was but the appear- 
ance of sitting room. Persons who paid for their seats, 
finding there was no chance of being able to make their 
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way to them unless they took care to be in the chapel before 
the commencement of the service, began to make loud com- 
plaints on the subject. In order to obviate the incon- 
venience arising from this, it was resolved, that no person 
should be allowed to enter the chapel who had not a ticket 
to present, showing he was a scat-holder. Strangers are 
now admitted by paying “a gratuity,” a printed notice 
being affixed to the gatc to that effect. The “ gratuity,” I 
may mention for the information of those who may be un- 
acquainted with the fact, means a sixpence. It is right to 
state, that on applying for a ticket of admission, on a par- 
ticular day in the week to the chapel on a Sunday, it will 
be given without any charge being made ;_ but it is expect- 
ed that persons in a respectable way of life will not apply 
for a ticket without giving something inreturn. The gates 
leading to the chapel—for it is some yards off the street— 
are, I should also observe, regularly shut half an hour after 
the commencement of the service; so that it is impossible 
for any one to get in after that time. The effect of these 
arrangements is, that the chapel though formerly crowded 
to suffocation, is now in many parts, especially in the 
gallery, so indifferently attended, that whole pews capable 
of containing ten or twelve persons are to be seen quite 
empty ; while others are not half filled. 

The chapel is kept up at a very great expense, which 
accounts for the high price—twelve shillings a quarter for 
each sitting—of the beiter class of pews, and the demand 
of a gratuity from strangers who aticnd on the Sunday. 
It was formerly the chapel in which the late Rev. William 
Huntington, the celebrated Antinomian minister, preached 
for so many vears before his death. It was purchased by 
Mr. Mortimer, assisted by his friends, for four thousand 
pounds. I should think the repairs and alterations which 
have been since made on it, must have cost at Jeast an ad- 
ditional three thousand pounds. This I can state with 
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confidence, that between the interest on the money sunk, 
taxes, gas-light, and other necessary expenses, nearly five 
hundred pounds per annum have to be paid away out of the 
proceeds of the seat-rents, before Mr. Mortimer receives 
any remuneration for his ministerial labours. I should 
think that the Manis of the proceeds does not amount to 
more than three hundred and fifty or four hundred pounds. 
I heard Mr. Mortimer say a few months ago, that he had 
felt more sensibly the anxicties and responsibilitics of his 
situation as a minister of the gospel since he came, two 
years previously, to that chapel, than he ever did at any 
former period since called to the clerical office. 1 believe 
in making this remark, he had the great expenses connect- 
ed with the chapel particularly in his cye. -He added, 
however, that he would go on as before in the strength of 
the Lord, preaching the doctrines of the Cross. 

I do not know that it is necessary I should add anything 
to what I before stated respecting the matter of Mr. Mor- 
timer’s sermons. His language is at once forcible and cor- 
rect. It is a sort of compromise between the Addisonian 
and that of Dr. Johnson: occasionally the heurer recog- 
nizes evidences of cffort init. In his manner, however, 
there is nothing which has the appearance of being the ef- 
fect of study. He preaches with the greatest secming 
ease: though not using a paper, his sentences flow from 
his lips in one continuous stream; just as if it were a posi- 
tive relicf to bin, mstead of an exertion, to address his 
hearers. I do not remember to have ever scen him evince 
the slightest hesitation, or to stammer in the smallest de- 
gree, or even to have to recalla single word. Fis clocu- 
tion is good: his delivery is neither too rapid nor too slow. 
{fis voice is decidedly the most powerful I ever heard, 
either in a place of worship or anywhere else. Without 
any more secming exertion of his lungs, than if he were 
talking ina smal! room toa few private friends, his voice 
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peals, as it were, on the ear, even in the most distant part 
of the large chapel in which he preaches. Were Mr. More 
timer preaching in an ordinary-sized place, and were to give 
full play to his lungs, there would be something almost tere 
rific in the tones of his voice; which, I ought to remark, is 
clear and flexible as well as powerful. 

Mr. Mortimer’s appearauce as an author have not been 
frequent. I believe he has not published anything but ser- 
mons or lectures. His best known work is his “ Sixteen 
Lectures on the Influences of the Holy Spirit.” He pub- 
lished a small volume of sermons in 1826, and auother, 
considerably larger, in 1834. 

Mr. Mortimer’s gesticulation is liberal without being 
theatrical. When he commences his sermon, his general 
habit is to rest his hands on either side of the pulpit, and 
stand stock-still with the exception of a slight motion he 
gives to his head. This is his favourite attitude throughout 
those parts of his discourse in which he is in a quiet mood ; 
but when he warms with his subject, which he often does, he 
first extends his right arm at nearly its full length, then his 
left in the same way; and in a few moments afterwards both 
are called into simultancous action. When peculiarly energet- 
ic i his manner he strikes the cushion on the breast of the 
pulpit, with his clenched hand, with tremendous force. This, 
however, seldom occurs more than once or twice in the 
course of ole sermon. 

Mr. Mortimer’s personal appearance is very striking. 
He is of a large muscular frame of body, and evidently of 
a strong constitution. Though under his fiftieth year, his 
hair which is exceedingly short, is of so light a grey as to 
approach a perfectly white colour. His eye-brows, which 
are very large, give to his face a peculiar appearance, owing 
to their being dark, while the hair of his head is white. His 
face is large and of the oval shape. His features generally 
are prominent. His mouth which exceeds the average di- 
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mensions, appears larger than it is when speaking, owing 
to his opening it wider than most speakers do. He always 
wears glasses in the pulpit. His complexion has some- 
what of a ruddy hue. The expression of his countenance 
is in accordance with the well-known ardour of his tempera- 
ment and the boldness and decision of his character. 


The Rev. James Hambriepon, of St. Mary’s Chapel of 
Ease, Islington, has for twelve or fourteen years laboured 
with great acceptance and success among the people meet- 
ing in that place of worship. He is not a showy preacher. 
He possesses none of those qualitics which dazzle the mind ; 
none of that genius which charms by its brilliant or beauti- 
ful creations: nothing of that intellectual vigour which suc- 
cessfully grapples with great principles. But he has attri- 
butes of infinitely higher value as a minister of the gospel. 
He is devoted to his pastoral duties. He is impressed witha 
deep conviction of the unutterable worth of an immortal spi- 
rit; he estimates aright, as far as it is given to man in the 
present state to estimate aright, the amount of eternal bliss 
which the sinner may forego, and the amount of never-end- 
ing misery to which he may subject himself. And deeply 
affected with the consideration, and at the same time alive 
to the responsibility which attaches to himself as a preacher 
of the gospel, he is most fervent in his desires, and most 
zealous in his cfforts, to win souls to Christ. Huis sermons 
are always sound, and richly impregnated with a savour of 
evangelical truth. His style of preaching, though exceed- 
ingly plain and simple, is by no means superficial. He oft- 
en strikes out interesting trains of thought, and invariably 
carries his hearers along with him. He blends, in judicious 
proportions, the doctrinal with the preceptive parts of God’s 
word. He at once instructs and impresses. His whole as- 
pect shows that he is convinced himself, and consequently, 
according to the remark I have before referred to, he finds 
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a corresponding greater facility in convincing others. His 
preaching is peculiarly affectionate. It reminds me of a fa- 
ther addressing his family. He is also a faithful minister 
of the gospel. If any of his hearers deceive themselves, 
the blame will not attach to him. He clearly and -with 
much frequency, points out the differences between the ac- 
tual possession and the mere profession of true piety. He 
is partial to the use of scriptural phraseology wherever he 
can press it into his service. With the Bible he must be 
intimately conversant, otherwise his discourses would not 
be so largely interspersed as they are, with passages and 
sentences of scripture. I need hardly say, after what I 
have already stated, that his style has none of the graces of 
rhetoric; but, though plain, it is accurate and_perspi- 
cuous. 

Mr. Hambledon’s manner is, like his matter, full of af- 
fection and tenderness. ‘The calm placid benevolent ex- 
pression of his countenance, is in happy keeping with the 
soft and soothing accents in which he addresses his peo- 
ple. His voice is not only pleasant, but clear. Though he 
does not speak in a loud key, he is always audible—and 
this, too, without any visible effort—throughout a chapel 
sufficiently large to accommodate one thousand seven hun- 
dred, or one thousand cight hundred persons. The chapel, 
let me here remark, is well filled. A very large majority 
of the audience, [ may further add, consists of young per- 
sons, mostly females. This circumstance, it is unneces- 
sary to say, increases the probability of a faithful and af- 
fectionate minister of the gospel, proving the instrument of 
spiritual good ; for the youthful mind, it is admitted on all 
hands, is much more susceptible of serious and saving im- 
pfessions, than that of a person who is more advanced in 
years. 

But this is a slight digression. J was speaking of the 
manner of Mr. Hambledon. His voice has no flexibility ; 
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its tones are the same from the beginning to the close of 
his sermon. He is one of the most actionless preachers 
I have ever heard. When I say this, I mean as regards the 
motions of his head, his body, or his arms. You scarcely 
indeed, perceive any motion in his body at all; and all you 
observe in his head is his occasionally withdrawing his eye 
from the paper from which he reads, and looking alternately 
at the ceiling and the gallery. His right hand has hold of 
his paper from the beginning to the end of his sermon, 
while his left one rests on the cushion of the pulpit. His 
elocution is not good. It is not only defective on account 
of the monotony to whichI have just referred, but is serious- 
ly marred by a too deliberate utterance, and by his inability 
to pronounce the letter “‘r,” without a very marked burring 
sound. His manner of speaking is exceedingly easy ; 
there is no effort about it. It looks as if it were a positive 
pleasure to him to perform the duties of a Christian 
teacher. 

Mr. Hambledon enforces the precepts he inculcates on his 
people, by his own practice. He is most exemplary im all 
the relations of Jife. He is unwearicd in his attentions to 
the spiritual wants and wishes of his flock. He is accessi- 
ble by all, and affable to every person with whom he comes 
in contact in the discharge of his parochial duties, or in the 
ordinary intercourse of life. Would that I could say as 
much of all our evangelical ministers! But, alas! there 
are many in the ranks of the Dissenters as well as within 
the walls of the Church, of whom the reverse holds good. 

Mr. Hambledon is not a voluminous author; but he has 
written two works which have been well received by the re- 
ligious public. His first work, consisting of a volume of 
sermons on the Beatitudes, appeared in 1831; and shortly 
after, he brought out “ A Brief History of the Soul, in Six 
Sermons.” The latter has met with an extensive sale, hav- 
ing gone through several editions. It is a little work of 
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great excellence, equally commendable for the soundness of 
its views—the tone of fervent piety which pervades it—and 
the touching simplicity of its style. 

Mr. Hambledon is about the middle stature, rather stout- 
ly and compactly made. His face has a marked appearance, 
chiefly owing to a prominent aquiline nose, and the unusual 
distance there is between his dark intelligent eyes. His 
face has more of the angular than of any other form. His 
ample brow is of a swarthy hue, and his hair is of a jet- 
black, and tolerably abundant. His forehcad is low, and 
straight ; but the combincd expression of his features is 
pleasing in no ordinary degree. His age cannot be under 
forty-five. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MINISTERS OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 
The Rey. Dr. Brown—The Rev. John Cumming—-The Rev. Dr. Crombie. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Brown, of Swallow Street Church, Picca- 
dilly, has been eight or nine years minister of the congre- 
gation over which he now presides. Ile was first brought 
into notice in the metropolis from the circumstance of his 
acting as moderator of the Scotch Presbytery here, during 
the trial of the late Rev. Mr. Irving. I was not in London 
at the time, but am informed that his brethren in the min- 
istry gave him credit for having acted with much good 
judgment on that difficult occasion. It is understood, that 
to the circumstance of having presided at the trial of Mr. 
Irving, the reverend gentleman is indebted for his degree 
of D.D. At all events it was conferred on him very soon 
after that trial closed. The reverend gentleman had been 
previously, for a number of years, minister of a chapel in 
connection with the Church of Scotland, in Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

It is not generally known, not even by his own congre- 
gation, that Dr. Brown, though now one of the most decided 
opponents of the Dissenters, was himself brought up amongst 
them. And not only did the reverend gentleman receive 
his education among the Dissenting body, but he was even 
brought out as a minister under Dissenting auspices. The 
first sermon he ever delivered, was preached as a Dissenter, 
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and ina Dissenting place of worship, namely, in the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher’s chapel]. And Mr. Fletcher, I should 
here remark, was, to use a homely phrase, taken to task, by 
the United Associate Synod, for having allowed Dr. (then 
Mr.) Brown to preach, contrary to the rules of that body, 
before he had gone through certain forms required by them 
prior to students in their communion being permitted to 
‘‘ open their mouth,”’ as the professional expression has it. 
The reverend gentleman had for many years been one of 
Mr. Fletcher’s regular hearers. Under what circumstances, 
or for what reasons, he left the Dissenters and joined the 
established religion of Scotland, I am unable to say. 

Dr. Brown does not rank high as a preacher. His mat- 
ter is not of an attractive quality; but even were it more so 
than it is, his manner would be found to operate against him. 
He is slow and lifeless in prayer. His prayers usually oc- 
cupy about fifteen minutes, but his utterance is so slow that 
a person speaking at the ordinary rate would say as much in 
eight or nine minutes as he does in the quarter of an hour. 
His usual attitude in prayer, is to stand moderately erect 
with clasped hands. Now and then he slightly raises his 
right hand, and at times both hands. In their clasped state, 
his hands are sure to attract the eye of the stranger, owing 
to his having the glove off his right hand while the left hand 
is covered. Whether it be the invariable practice of Dr. 
Brown, to have one glove off and another on, while engaged 
in prayer, I cannot say, but so it has been on any occasion 
in which I have been in his church. 

After giving out his text, Dr. Brown pauses for a consi- 
derable time ; not, as a stranger might be apt to suppose, 
from any difficulty in making a commencement, but for the 
purpose, I presume, of impressing the text more distinctly 
on the minds of his hearers, and also of giving them time 
to take it up and read it with deliberation. The reverend 
gentleman begins his discourse in as high a tone of voice 
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as he afterwards reaches in the course of his sermon, except 
on two or three occasions ; when he gives to his voice a 
sort of screeching tone. In some of its intonations there 
is considerable depth, if not power; but he seems to keep 
it under a very bad system of government. Art, with him, 
instead of improving his voice, only impairs its efficiency. 
His utterance is more rapid in preaching than when cngaged 
in prayer; but still it is too deliberate. He makes much 
use of the muscles of his face in the delivery of particular 
parts of his sermons ; but these fcatural motions are by no 
means pleasing. He often contracts and knits his brow in 
a very marked manner; and thereby imparts a peculiarly 
stern expression to a countenance which has at all times 
more of a frowning than of a smiling aspect. ‘The expres- 
sion of the reverend gentleman’s face resembles at times 
that of a man speaking under the influence of bodily pain. 
Such, however, it is right to mention, is not the case with 
Dr. Brown. Ile is in the enjoyment, so far as my infor- 
mation goes, and certainly so far as appearances go, of ex- 
cellent health. His gesture is not abundant. As far as 
his body is concerned, he may be said to be a quiet spcak- 
er: In the use of his arms he is more liberal. When more 
animated than usual, he raises his right arm: at other times 
he thrusts it out before him, and then brings down his hand 
with considerable force on the Bible. This he does per- 
haps four or five times in the course of a sermon. On such 
occasions, he speaks much more rapidly than usual. Though 
his action is far from graceful when in these his more an- 
imated moods, he would make a more attractive preacher 
than he is, were his manncr equally impassioned through- 
out. Asa whole, his manner is languid. There is, too, a 
want of that mildness and affection about him, which are so 
essential to the successful preaching of the gospel. 

Nor arc the defects in Dr. Brown’s manner redeemed by 
any thing in his matter. His theological principles are 
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strictly evangelical ; but “his sermons Jack that savour of 
true piety, {which ought, at all times, to characterise the 
preaching of the gospel. He neither sufficiently arouses 
the fears of sinners, nor draws out the affections of saints. 
He contents himself too much with the bare annunciation 
of abstract truths: forgetting that every thing he utters 
ought to be specially aimed at the hearts of his hear- 
ers, and to have a practical direction given to it by him- 
self. 

Until within the last few years, Dr. Brown regularly 
used a paper in the pulpit, and not only had it before him, 
but read it with considerable closeness. Now he has no 
paper, not even a single note before him. His congrega- 
tien have not been gainers by the change. When he read 
his sermons they usually displayed intellectual merit, 
though wanting the unction which ought always to charac- 
terisc the preaching of the Cross: now they seem as if 
the same amount of care were not expended in their prepa- 
ration. But the reverend gentleman, though thus speaking 
without the aid of a paper, docs not scem to Jabour under 
any difficulty. He rarely hesitates for the proper terms, 
neither does he stutter above twice or thrice in the course 
of a scrmon, andeyven then only slightly. His sermons 
usually occupy from forty to forty-five minutes in the de- 
livery. 

Dr. Brown’s congregation is not large. I should esti- 
mate the avezage attendance as being under four hundred 
in the ak it and us not exceeding three hundred in 
summer. But his income is much greater than the appcar- 
ance of his congregation would lead one to suppose. Though 
the numbers which compose it would net, in a Dissenting 
place of worship, bring the prevhor more than two hundred 
pounds a year, his annual income as minister of Swallow. 
strect Church, is four hundred pounds. The disproportion 
of the reverend gentleman’s salary to the extent of his 
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of there being several Scotch familiee 
attend it, and pay liberally for their sittings.’ "ietiarquis 
of Breadalbane, for instance, pays twenty guiriertiy year 
for his pew, and Mr. Fox Maule, I believ@"—e"", - a 
guineas per annum for the seat which he occupirs. " ** . 

With the exception of a pamphlet on the ApocrypYa 
Controversy, which Dr.Brown wrote niv or ten years 
ago, When that controversy raged so violently in Scotland, 
I am not aware of any substantive work which has pro- 
ceeded from his pen. The pamphlet in question was a 
very able production: perhaps it was written with too 
much asperity towards the Directors of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, against whom it was _ professedly 
levelled. It was certainly at once caustic and acute. 

But though Dr. Brown is not much known as an author, 
it must not be inferred that his pen has, consequently, been 
always idle. I happen to know that, for upwards of three 
years past, it has been kept in a state of constant motion, 
though its progeny have becn ushered into the world 
without carrying any thing along with them which 
could enable the public generally to affiliate them on their 
parent. ae 

Dr. Brown is considerably under the average stature. 
He is stoutly and compactly made, and is, I doubt nat, of « 
robust constitution. His countenance has.gomething of 
that complexion which is between dark andépal 
face 1s Ah but can scarcely be said to "s a pa 
tures are small and regular. But for the digfant frowning 
expression to whichI have before referred, the reverend 
gentleman’s face would be called handsome. His brow is 
straight, and hardly of the usual height. His cyes are 
dark and small. His cyebrows are modcrately prominent. 
His hair is dark and bushy; in front itis abundant; but 
on the crown of his head there is a small circle which is 
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entirelv hald. J should think, from his appearance, that he 
-““ have turned his fortieth year. 
¢ 

The Rev. Joun Cummine of Crown Court Church, Little 
Pr al Street, Covent Garden, isone of the most rising 
preachers of any denomination in the metropolis. When 
he accepted the pastoral charge of the church and congre- 
gation in Crewn Court, five years ago, the number of his 
stated hearers did not exceed eighty : now the average at. 
tendance is between four hundred and fifty and five hun. 
dred. The number of members has, I believe, increased 
in a still greater proportion. Among his regular hearers 
are to be found Episcopalians, Independents, Baptiste. 
Wesleyan Methodists, and members of the secession: =. 
body of Christians who have separated from the Church o 
Scotland. It is worthy of observation, and is a ctrenm- 
stance which is highly complimentary to Mr. Cumming a 
a preacher of the gospel, that a considerable nuinber «1 
the late Mr. Iowel’s hearers have permanently settles 
down under his ministry. 

Mr. Cumming is a most engaging preacher. [is matte: 
is dcepry imbued with evangelical truth, and always evin- 
ees decided intellectual superioriiy. It has the somew he 
war merit of being of easy comprehension to the humbles: 
of the reverend gentleman’s hearers, while it gratifies ane 
instructs those of ]is audience possessing the most cui. 
vited minds, IT never yet heard Mr. Cuming deliver i. 
sermon in which I did not perceive proofs of varied reac, 
and habits cf ciose and continuous thought. His preach. 
ing is well sustained. J do not mean to say that he dcts 
not appear to greater advantage on some occasions than on 
others ; but the inequality, so fur as my judgment goes, 1+ 
less marked in his case than in that of most other mts- 
ters [have heard. With regard to particuliar sermons, 
again, the equality of one part with another part, must 
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strike every one who has ever been in the reverend gentle- 
man’s church. He does not soar at one time and then 
sink at another, but maintains throughout, with very little 
variation, the order of excellence which he reaches, 
after he has got fuirly into his subject. His preaching 
is, for the most part, searching: it has always a practical 
bearing. In his reasonings, remonstrances, and entreaties, 
with those who are strangers tu the grace of God, there is 
often an earnestness, a solemnity and power, which I have 
rarcly seen surpassed. On such occasions he is listened to 
with an intensity of attention not often to be observed in 
places of worship. Not only is every eye fixed on the 
preacher, but an unbroken silence pervades the church. 
Robert Hall used to say of Dr. Chalmers’ preaching, 
that it stopped people’s breath :—the samc may be said 
of Mr. Cummuing’s, in his more solemn and energetic 
moments. 

There is somcthing, too, in the aspect and manner of 
the reverend gentleman which imparts an additional force 
to his matter, greatas its intrinsic excellence usually is. 
I have seldom seen a more felicitous union of the grave and 
the pleasant, the serious and the cheerful, than is exhibited 
in the countenance of Mr, Cumming. The tones of his 
voice are likewise tn happy keeping with the pathos and im- 
pressiveness of his matter. is voice is at all times soft 
and sonorous ; in some of its intonations, especially in his 
more solenm words, there is something singularly, yet 
pleasingly, plaintive. 

One of the most obvious attributes in the manner of the 
reverend gentleman, is itg persuasivencss. Ile is an ex. 
ecedingly winning preacher. Instead of dragging his 
hearers along with him, he draws them, if ] may use the 
phraseology, with the silken cords of affeetion. They are 
not only his walling captives, but they delight in the thral- 
dom in which he holds them, He enlists their feclings so 
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completely in his favour, that their judgment, even were 
there occasion for its playing the rebel, would, for the time, 
be unable to assert its supremacy. If it be necessary I 
should speak in plainer terms, I would say, that so firm is 
the hold which Mr. Cumming has on the feelings and affec- 
tions of his hearers, that should he chance to advance any 
position, the tenability of which any of them might be dis- 
posed to question, they would only feel that disposition 
after they had returned to their homes, and begun, in the 
secrecy of their retirement, and when the fascinating tones 
of his voice were no longer ringing in their ears, to think 
over what they had heard. 

Mr. Cumming is an eloquent preacher. His style is 
highly polished. I have sometimes thought it so to a fault: 
inasmuch as excessive polish is generally found to be in- 
compatible with vigour. Whether the reverend gentleman 
cultivates an acquaintance with the Muses, I have not the 
means of knowing; but, judging from the imagery and the 
poetical turns of expression which are so frequently to be 
met with in his discourses, I should be led to infer that he 
possesses many of the qualities of a true poet. If, indeed, 
there be any blemish in his style, it is that it is sometimes 
overloaded with the phraseology of a flowery rhetoric. 

Mr. Cumming is one of the most fluent speakers I have 
ever heard, either in the pulpit, in the senate, or at the bar. 
His sentences flow from him in one copious continued 
stream. He never hesitates nor falters. He has a most 
abundant command of words ; and though he speaks, in his 
more animated moments, with great rapidity, he very rarely 
employs the wrong term. He usually writes his sermons, 
or, at any rate, a considerable portion of them ; but his ex- 
temporaneous addresses at public meetings display the 
same polish and propriety of diction, as his most carefully 
prepared sermons. His gesticulation is abundant, without 
being ungraceful. He is all life and animation in the pul- 
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pit. He speaks with an earnestness and warmth of man- 
ner which show that he is impressed with the importance 
and truth of the message which he is called to deliver. He 
speaks from the heart: I need not therefore add, that he 
speaks to the heart. 

As a platform-speaker, Mr. Cumming appears to still 
greater advantage than he does in the pulpit. With the excep- 
tion of the late Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, I have 
never seen a minister display greater readiness or variety 
of resources in debate, than Mr. Cumming exhibits. He 
is not to be taken by surprisc; neither is he to be discon- 
-erted by interruptions, or by any other circumstance which 
may occur in the course of the discussion.* And not only 
ix he affluent in language ; he 1s equally ready in argument ; 
or, if not in what an opponent would consider legitimate ar- 
gument, with a string of sophisms of so exceedingly spe- 
cious a kind, as to wear all the semblance of sound reason- 
ing. His dominion over the minds of his auditory is com- 


* Mr. Cumming is not only not to be dtsconcerted by interruptions, 
hut he is often exceedingly happy in turning to account any incident 
which may chance to occur in the meeting while he is addressing it. 
A striking instance of this occurred at a meeting held a year or two ago 
ct Manchester, relative to the spread of Popery. I give the incident, 
and Mr. Cumming’s felicitous observations thereon, as I find them re- 
ported in a small pamphlet containing an account of the proceedings of 
the meeting. ‘Tle (Mr. Cumming) said, that the Chairman had 
very properly observed that they contemplated no political objects ; 
-hey only vindicated the truth of God, which had been eclipsed by an 
.postate community. [Here a child began to ery, and several persons 
‘alled, ‘Take it out.’] Mr. Cumming requested they would not do so. 
Te hailed the cry ; it reminded him of Hannibal when he brought his 
vhild to swear on the altars of his country; and he trusted that there 
“as some Spartan mother bringing forward her child to fight in a nobler 
"han Spartan cause—to handle the sword which a Latimer, a Ridley, 
‘nd i: Cranmer had wielded.” The loud applause of the audience show- 
~d how highly they appreciated the beauty of the conception, though 
formed on the spur of the moment. 
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plete ; he carries all triumphantly before him. So entirely 
does he * wield them at will ;” so unreservedly do they yield 
themselves up to him, that I am quite sure that were he in 
sheer playfulness to give utterance to some downright ab- 
surdity, but clothed in his usually eloquent language, they 
would not detect it at the moment, but would greet it as they 
greet almost everything he says, with loud and universal 
plaudits. His speeches in Exeter Hall, the Freemason’s 
Tavern, and other places where religious meetings are 
mostly held, often produce electrifying effects. They afford 
a remarkable proof of the influence which impassioned clo- 
quence, in the hands of a skilful person, exercises over the 
human mind. 

I can express my opinion of Mr. Cumming’s talents both 
as a preacher and as a platform-speaker, the more unreserv- 
edly, because I have not only in a former work,* frecly 
pointed out what I conceive to be faults in the reverend gen- 
tleman, but because a short controversy which he and I had 
ina public journal a few months ago, shows, that on many 
topics his views and mine are “ wide as the poles asunder.” 

Mr. Cumming’s mode of conducting the services of re- 
ligion in his church, differs in one respect from that observ- 
ed in the Church of Scotland. He begins with singing ; 
then he offers up a prayer which occupics ten or twelve 
minutes in the delivery. A few verses of a psalm or hymn 
are next sung; when he reads a chapter, and briefly cx- 
pounds it. His expositions of Scripture, 1 should here ob- 
serve, are luminous andcomprchensive. When the exposi- 
tory part of the service is finished, Mr. Cumming says the 
Lord’s Prayer, and then preaches from some particular text 
in the usual way. When praying, contrary to the usages of 
the Church of Scotland, he kneels; and when singing, the 
congregation stand up. 


Mr. Cumming being only in his thirtieth year, it could 


* Travels in Town. 
99% 
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not be expected that he should yet have done much in the 
way of authorship. He has published several detached ser- 
mons, and one or two pamphlets on theological subjects. 
His largest work, if I be not mistaken, is a treatise on 
* Apostolical Succession ;” which is referred to in terms of 
high commendation, and also quoted from, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent volume on “ The State in its Relations with 
the Church.” In the treatise in question, Mr. Cumming 
claims an apostolical succession for the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland. The reverend gentleman, J should also men- 
tion, conducted the “ Protestant Journal’’ during the three 
vears of its existence. 

Mr. Cumming’s salary is, I believe, four hundred pounds ; 
but as his congregation is so rapidly increasing, and con- 
tains several individuals of title and many who are in afflu- 
ent circumstances, there can be no doubt, that it will soon 
he considerably augmented. As Sccretary for the Refor- 
ynation Socicty, he receives one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. 

In person he is about the middle height, and slenderly 
made. His features are handsome as well as pleasing. Tis 
face has more of an oval than of a round conformation. 
The expression of his countenance 1s full of intelligence. 
His eye is dark and lustrous. His complexion is tinged 
with puleness. He has a well-developed forehead, straight 
rather than receding. THis hair is of a jet-black hue, and is 
nsually ample in quantity. 

From the footing Mr. Cumming has already gained in 
the metropolis, and with the advantages of youth and energy 
znd enterprise on his side, he has the prospect before him, 
it his life be spared, of a lengthened career of extensive 
usefulness. 


The Rev. Dr. Cromair, of St. Andrew’s Church, Com- 
suercial Road, is the father of the London Presbytery of 
Church of Scotland ministers. It is many years since he 
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was chosen pastor of the church in which he still preaches. 
He is not only the father of our metropolitan ministers in 
the Scotch Church, in respect to priority of settlement in 
London, but he is so as regards the homage paid to him by 
the majority of his brethren. He is held in the hrghest 
esteem by them, and is recognised as their leader at all their 
Presbytery meetings. And in justice to the reverend gen- 
tleman, let me here mention, that he is worthy of all the re- 
spect and affection with which he is regarded by his brethren 
in the ministry. He is a gentleman of great kindness of 
disposition : a better hearted man, indeed, 1s not to be met 
with among ministers of any denomination; while his man- 
ners are so amiable and unassuming, as to render it impos- 
sible that any one could regard him with an unfriendly feeling. 

As a preacher, he is not showy: he has few of those 
qualities, either in his matter or manner, which are neces- 
sary to the attainment of a general popularity. He is a 
sound and sensible, rather than a striking preacher. If he 
does not start new trains of thought, he states clearly and 
illustrates with considerable force, those ideas which would 
naturally occur to any well-informed man who applics his 
mind to the study of a particular subject. If he has no 
claims to originality or depth in his pulpit discourses, he is 
never tame or feeble. If he does not dazzle by the bril- 
liancy of his conceptions, neither does he fall below medi- 
ocrity. His matter 1s remarkable for its equality ; his ser- 
mons are well sustained throughout; and what is more, 
there is not in Dr. Crombic that inequality between one ser- 
mon and another, which is so general a characteristic of our 
modern ministers. Drop into St. Andrew’s at any time dur- 
ing the sermon, and you will hear as much in two or%threc 
minutes as will enable you to form a very correct opinion, 
not only of the particular discourse he is then delivering, 
but of his merits as a preacher generally. 

Dr. Crombie’s sermons indicate habits of close and care- 
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ful thinking. He is a clear and convincing reasoner, 
when he applies his mind to a purely argumentative style of 
preaching. This however, he seldom does; his matter is 
for the most part of a doctrinal character. It is always per- 
vaded by evangelical truth, though I have now and then 
thought that he impairs the effect of his doctrinal inculca- 
tions, by dwelling at some length on positions which needed 
only to be named to command the assent of every one’s 
judgment within the walls of the place. The arrangement 
of his matter is usually natural, and because natural it 1s 
good. He equally avuids the modern practice, now I re- 
gret to say becoming so general, of either having no heads 
to his discourses, or if having them, sceking in a great mea- 
sure to conceal them; and the custom which was formerly 
so commun among preachers, of overloading their sermons 
with endless subdivisions. IIis diction is good ;3if it be 
not polished, there is nothing in it to offend the taste of the 
man of cultivated mind. It is always accurate and some- 
times forcible, though never cloquent in the strict meaning of 
the word. 

Dr. Crombie’s manner is too staid. You would infer 
from the aspect of his countenance and the tones of his 
voice, that he is impressed with a sense of the truth and im- 
portance of the doctrines he meulcates, and the positions he 
advances; but you would not arrive at any such conclusion 
from his action. He is much too quiet in the pulpit: his 
ministrations would make a much deeper impression, and he 
himself would considerably add tu his reputation as a preacher, 
were he to infuse more life and animation and energy, into 
his delivery. His body is, for the most part, motionless ; 
while very little use is made of his arms in the way of ges- 
ticulation. Ilis articulation is good; his voice is clear, 
pleasant, and audible, and his uttcrance cqually avoids the 
extremes of rapid and slow speaking. I am satisfied his 
voice might be turned to excellent account in speaking, 
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but he does not himself seem to be aware of its capabili- 
ties. There is a great deal too much of sameness in its 
tones. 

Dr. Crombic, though a man, as before stated, of great 
general kindness of heart, feels a peculiar interest in the 
well-being of his own countrymen. He is a true Scotch- 
man ; he still regards his native land with the fondness of 
a first love. This feeling] prompts him to take a lively 
interest in every scheme, or project, or institution, which 
has for its object the amelioration of the condition of his 
countrymen. He made very great, and to a certain extent, 
successful exertions a few years ago to arouse the public 
mind of England to a feeling of sympathy for the inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands and islands of Scotland, when suf- 
fering the horrors of famine. The result of the sympathy 
so excited, was the raising a subscription in this country of 
many thousand pounds, on behalf of the sufferers. 

Dr. Crombie is but little known as an author. The only 
production of his with which I am acquainted, is an octavo 
volume which he wrote some years ago. It is a treatise on 
the Types of Scripture. It has only met with a limited 
circulation. 

Dr. Crombie’s congregation is not wealthy, though there 
are several highly respectable families in it. The average 
number of his hearers is between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred and fifty. His salary,—in Scotland it is 
called stipend,—is three hundred pounds. 

Dr. Crombie is of the middle height, and proportionably 
formed. He hasan open pleasing countenance. His face 
is of the oval form, with small regular features. His fore- 
head is high and straight. His complexion is fair, and his 
hair of a sandy colour. Judging from his apppearance, I 
should take his age to be under forty-five. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MINISTERS OF THE SCOTCH SECESSION 
CHURCH. 


The Rey. Robert RedpathThe Rev. Thomas Archer—The Rey. John 
Young+The Rev. Alexander Fletcher. 


The Rev. Ronert Reppatn, of Wells-street Chapel, Ox- 
ford-street, was chosen pastor of the congregation meeting 
in that place, two or three years after the death of Dr. 
Waugh. Since the death of the Doctor the congregation 
has fallen off. In saying this, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that Mr. Redpath is an inefficient pastor ; for it is to be 
remembered that Dr. Waugh was a minister of unusual po- 
pularity ; and consequently no man of merely respectable 
talents as a preacher, could be expected to draw equally 
great numbers to hear him. [But besides, many had quitted 
the chapel and connected themselves with other places of 
worship, before Mr. Redpath was appointed the successor 
of Dr. Waugh. The present average attendance in Wells- 
street Chapel does not, if my estimate of numbers be cor- 
rect, exceed three hundred ; and as many of Mr. Redpath’s 
hearers are only in humble circumstances, it need not ex- 
cite surprise that his income should be but small. If my 
information be accurate it does not exceed two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. Mr. Redpath, however, has very 
materially bettered his circumstances, and at the same time 
added to the number of the pleasing reflections connected 
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with being the minister of fa chapel hallowed in no small 
measure by its having been for nearly half a century the 
scene of the pastoral labour of Dr. Waugh,—by his re- 
cent marriage with the grand-daughter of that great and 
good man. - 

Mr. Redpath is very zealous in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties ; and his own people are partial to his preach- 
ing. Other congregations, when he preaches in the chapels 

-of any of his Dissenting brethren, do not think quite so high- 
ly of him. He is a plain, sensible, and I would add, useful 
preacher ; but he has nothing showy or attractive about him. 
He possesses none of those qualities, either of mind or man- 
ner, by which large masses of men are drawn together. 
His preaching is always evangelical. IIe assigns the requi- 
site prominency to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel ; but 
he does not present them in new or particularly striking 
lights. He does not enter deeply into his subject ; but con- 
tents himself with the statement and enforcement of such 
views as could not fail to suggest themselves to any intelli- 
gent mind that applied itself to the consideration of the par- 
ticular subject. You discern no traces of the close or vigor- 
ous thinker m his discourses. But with the siinple, unso- 
phisticated Christian, who loves truth for its own sake, and 
to whose mind the gospel carries its own Jetter of recom- 
mendation, whatever may be the garb in which it is clothed, 
—Mr. Redpath will always be an acceptable preacher. 
What he lacks in intellectual display, he makes up by the 
fervour and animation of his manner. Je is always lively ; 
oficn energetic. His action is not vehement ; but it is con- 
stant. He never becomes languid. It is true, it is monoto- 
nous, but it is so well sustamed that you have not time to 
find fault with it. He makes good use of his arms; some- 
timés the one, sometimes the other; often both at once. 
The motions of his body, especially of his head, are not 
great, but they are rapid. The most awkward thing in the 
manner of the reverend gentleman, is the extent. to which 
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he opens and the rapidity with which he moves his mouth. 
This defect is the morc readily observed, because it is exhi- 
bited in the delivery of every successive sentence, especially 
when he has warmed with his subject, and is in his more ani- 
mated moments. His utterance is at all times rapid, and yet 
he scldom stutters or uses the wrong word. The perorations, 
or what in Scotland is called the conclusions of his dis- 
courses, are not only usually deitvered with more than his 
accustomed warmth, feeling, and energy ; but they appeal 
so closely to the conscience, as to prove well calculated to 
make a permancnt and salutary impression on the minds of 
his hearers, 

Mr. Redpath’s voice is not strong, but it is clear and by 
no means unpleasant. There isa great sameness init. The 
only variation T could ever observe in it, was when, on his 
entering into the more important parts of his subject, he 
raised itio a louder key. 

I know of nothing which the reverend gentleman has 
published. In some of the publications before referred to as 
being devoted to the reports of sermons miumediately after 
beme delivered, a discourse of his, has occasionally been in- 
serted ; bul lam not aware of any other instance of bis ap- 
pearing in print. 

Mr. Redpath is about the ordinary stature, and of the 
usual proportions. Ife is of a sallow complexion ; small 
dark eyes, and with dark hair. He ts a plain-looking man, 
without any marked expression of countenance. — [fis face 
is small, rather than otherwise 5; with more of an oval than 
ofa round form. IIc is somewhere about lus fortieth year. 


The Rey. Thomas Arcner, of Oxcnden Chapel, Oxen- 
den-strect, LErymarket, succeeded the late Rev. Mr. Broad- 
foot * in 1532, in the pastoral charge of the congregation 


* Mr. Broidfoot was obliged to resign the pastoral care of the con- 
gregation mecting In Oxenden Chapel, owing to au affection in the 
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meeting in that place. It is unnecessary to say that he is a 
Scotchman; there never having been, so far as I know, a 
native of any other country in any of the Secession pulpits 
of London. He is short in stature, compactly made, and 
seemingly blessed with an excellent constitution. His face 
is round and full; his features are regular, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance is agreeable and good-natured. His 
complexion is moderately sallow. When he warms with his 
subject, it frequently becomes partially flushed. His eyes 
are dark and penetrating. His hair, which is ample and 
bushy, is of a jet-black. His appearance in the pulpit, when 
enveloped in his gown, is imposing ; and the favourable im- 
pression created in the mind of the stranger when he first 
stands up to commence the services of the sanctuary, is in 
most cases justified both by his matter and his manner. 
He has clear views of divine truth. He loves to dwell on 
the peculiarities of the gospel scheme ; and if, in his illus- 
trations of particular positions, he sometimes takes a rather 
discursive range, he makes amends for it by his close 
appeals to the consciences of his hearers when he ap- 
proaches the conclusion of his sermons. I have been re- 
peatedly struck with the energy of the perorations of his 
discourses. And here let me remark, that I think it were 
highly desirable that some whom I could name of the most 
popular of our metropolitan preachers, were to pay a little 
more attention to this point than they do. Many of them 
are in the habit of closing their discourses with the simple 
statement of a doctrine, or the laying down of a position. 
My view of the matter is, that every sermon ought to wind 
up with as forcible an appeal to the conscience as the 


throat, which incapacitated him for public speaking. He died in 1833, 
He was in the habit of preaching three times every Sabbath. I believe 
there were not then, as there are now, above two or three other Dis- 
senting ministers out of the three hundred and fifty and upwards in the 
metropolis, who did the same. 
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preacher is capable of making. I have always thought that 
at least the last five minutes during which the minister 1s 
occupied in the delivery of his discourse, ought to be em- 
ployed in giving the warnings, administering the rebukes, 
and making the exhortations, which the previous portions 
of it naturally suggested. This was the practice of the 
most distinguished Non-conformist divines of a previous 
period ; while the Guthries, the Grays, the Flavels, the 
Bostons, and the Erskines of Scotland, were in the habit of 
devoting about a third part of their sermons, to a close 
application of the subject to the consciences both of sinners 
and of saints. So important, indecd, did this feature in 
their pulpit ministrations appear to them, that they, usually, 
in the division of their subject, made what they called the 
“ application” a regular branch of the discourse. ven, at 
this day, many of the Scotch divines, both in the Estab. 
lishment and among Dissenters, systematically announce, 
when giving out the heads of their discourse, the “ applica- 
tion” as the “lastly ” of those heads; and it is quite com- 
mon to see them devote eight or ten minutes towards the 
conclusion of the sermon, to this practical improvement of 
the subject. 

But this is a digression. Mr. Archer’s manner is well 
calculated to arrest the attention. No sooner has he given 
out his text, than he starts off into a fluent exordium. Ile 
does not, like most preachers, proceed through the intro- 
duction, to his discourse, with slow and measured steps ; 
but he speaks as rapidly and with nearly as much anima. 
tion in its delivery, as he does in any after part of the scr- 
mon ; excepting, of course, those passages in it which con- 
sist of earnest appeals to the consciences of his audience. 
Mr. Archer is affluent in language: sometimes his style 
is so much elaborated as to approach the inflated : at other 
times, you would describe it as being wordy. His ideas are 
occasionally lost amidst a multitude of terms. Its usual 
characteristics are copiousness and accuracy. His voice 
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possesses considerable compass: generally it is pleasant to 
the ear, but, in some of its tones, there is a slight, and but a 
very slight, degree of harshness. His delivery, though ani- 
mated, partakes of sameness. This remark applies equally 
to his elocution and his action. Did he possess a greater 
commund over the tones of his voice, he would be more than 
a good speaker : he would have some pretensions to be con- 
sidered an orator. There is nothing in his matter indica- 
tive of a great or powerful mind: he does not strike out 
original trains of thought; but I know of few preachers 
whose sermons are better sustained. Not only does he 
plunge into his subject, both as regards his matter and man. 
ner, immediately after the announcement of his text; but 
the interest excited by the way in which he commences his 
exordium, is kept up to the close of his discourse. In some 
portions of it, indced, especially in his applications of the 
leading points on which he has expatiated, to the con- 
sciences of those present, the interest is greatly heightened. 
On such occasions, there is an earnestness and animation in 
the reverend gentleman’s manner, which could not fail to 
arrest the attention of the most listless hearer. With these 
exceptions, the tones of his voice are continued in much the 
same key as that in which they were begun. His utterance 
is rapid; and yet he scarcely ever has to recall a word. 
His sentences flow from him in a continuous torrent. He 
looks as if he were hurried away by his subject. His gesture 
is liberal: he makes an abundant usc of both arms, but, as 
will be inferred from what I have already stated, their mo. 
tions are for the most part monotonous. He moves his body 
pretty freely ; first to one side of the pulpit, and then to the 
other. In his more energetic moods, one of his favourite 
attitudes is to stand erect in the pulpit, and to raise both 
arms above his head. 

Mr. Archer is a man of great moral courage and decision 
of character, I remember hearing him, on one occasion, 
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about two years ago, remark, after announcing that he meant 
to give a series of week-day lectures on particular subjects, 
that he would persevere with the intended course to the end, 
however thin might be the attendance; adding, that if he 
were to be disheartened by a thin attendance, he must on 
many similar occasions have long before been led to aban- 
don his purpose. Mr. Archer not only possesses great 
energy of character in this respect, but is one of the most 
laborious in his weekly ministrations of our metropolitan 
preachers. Last winter he gave a course of lectures on the 
Prophecies, on week-day evenings, which, though delivered 
to limited audiences, had all the appearance of being as 
carefully prepared as if they had been intended for the press. 
These he followed up by a series of lectures on the Oxford 
Tract Theology. Both courses of lectures were attended 
by large and numerous audiences. In many instances the 
chapel was crowded. The result of his great exertions in 
this and other ways during the week, has been materially 
to increase his congregation. About fifty more seats were 
taken last quarter, than on any previous one since he be- 
came minister of the chapel; while about thirty new mem- 
bers joined the church. The average attendance in Oxen- 
den chapel cannot now be much under four hundred per- 
sons. ‘The reverend gentleman’s salary, if my information 
be correct, 1s three hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Archer was so seriously indisposed last summer, that 
fears were entertained, by his friends, as to the result. His 
congregation think that they perceive a marked improve- 
ment in the spirituality of his mind and preaching, since his 
recovery from that illness. 

I am not aware of anything which Mr. Archer has pub- 
lished. As, however, he is yet but a young man, being, I 
should suppose, only about forty, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that something may yet issue from the press, which 
has emanated from his pen. 
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The Rev. Joun Youna, of Albion Chapel, Moorfields, 
has been about ten years minister of the congregation as- 
sembling in that place. There are several peculiarities of 
the mode in which the reverend gentleman conducts public 
worship. Instead, for example, of only reading one chap- 
ter, as is the practice among the body to which he belongs, 
immediately after the congregation have sung the first psalin 
or hymn given out,—he invariably reads three, sometimes 
four, short chapters, or parts of chapters. Mr. Young has 
also of lute regularly concluded his first prayer, with the ad- 
dress to the throne of grace which Jesus taught his disci- 
ples, namely, “ Our Father which art ia heaven,” Xe. Not 
only is this never done by the Seceders in Scotland, but the 
reverend gentleman himself never used the form of prayer 
in question, until within the last few inonths. He isa taste- 
ful reader of the Bible, ar/ of the psalms and hymns used 
in his chapel: the only “ing to be regretted is, that he does 
not raise his voice 2 little louder. When he commences 
his payor, he speaks in so low a tone as to be inaudible, 
or, at any rate, but very imperfectly heard by those in the 
remoter parts of the gallery. It is only when he has got to 
the middle of his address to the Divine Being, that he speaks 
in tones sufficiently loud to be heard with pleasure. His 
prayers are uncqual: they are sometimes characterised by 
yreat varicty and much of true devotional feeling: at other 
times they seem more vague and somewhat artificial. 

Ifis sermons have all the appearance of being well di- 
gested and carefully prepared in lis study, before their de- 
livery from the pulpit. They exhibit proofs of close, if not 
of decp thinking. If they afford no evidence of proceeding 
from a masculine mind, they abound with indications of 
emanating from a cultivated intellect and a sound judg- 
ment. They contain nothing of a dazzling or striking kind ; 
but neither, on the other hand, do they ever exhibit anything 
shallow or feeble. Occasionally, the reverend gentleman 
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deals too much in abstract truths; at other times, the most 
obvious characteristic of his sermons, is their practical ten- 
dency. His application of the subject on which he has 
been discoursing, usually consists of a close and earnest 
appeal to the conscience. 

Mr. Young’s style is unequal. It always evinces traces of 
labour ; and that labour is often expended to goad purpose ; 
for the result is a forcible and correct diction. At other 
times, however, Mr. Young’s sentences are so involved, as 
in some measure to obscure his meaning. He varies much 
in the matter of his discourses as well as in his composi- 
tion. You hear him at one time preach entire sermons 
without introducing a single anecdote; at another time, 
his discourses are full of anecdotes to overflowing. On 
the Sabbath evening of the iCth of last month, the day on 
which the sacrament of the Lor’s Supper was administer- 
ed, Mr. Young’s discourse consisted chiefly of anecdotes, 
which he read from a book instead ¢f relating them from 
memory. [fle reads or relates an aneciote with much ef- 
fect. 

For some time after the reverend gentlemuy begins his 
sermon his action is of a quiet kind; but as he proceeds he 
becomes more lively, and less sparing of his gesticulation. 
His arins are pressed into his service, and the motions of 
his head and body are rapid, if not violent. When he has 
worked himself into the highest pitch of animation which he 
usually reaches, he raises his right hand above his head and 
imparts a very liberal motion to it. At-times, but not often, 
both arms are pressed into his service. His voice has some- 
thing of a deep tone in it. His delivery is for the most part 
rather slow, but in the peroration of his discourses, in which 
he is generally most animated and energetic, he speaks with 
considerable rapidity ; and yet he rarely hesitates, or stutters, 
or mistakes the word. He is serious and earnest at all times. 
He evidently preaches truths which he himself’ feels in all 
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their importance and reality; but there is a peculiar force, 
earnestness, and solemnity in his look, his tone, and manner 
generally, when applying to the consciences of his hearers, 
towards the end of his sermons, the subject on which he has 
been addressing them; and the impression produced is cor- 
respondingly great. 

Mr. Young’s congregation 1s considerably larger than 
either Mr. Redpath’s or Mr. Archer’s. Judging from a glance 
of the eye, I should take the average attendance to be be- 
tween stx and seven hundred. I cannot,say what the ex- 
act number of members is at present, but two years ago it 
wis four hundred. Since then there has beea an increase 
in the congregation. This increase is to be ascribed to va- 
rious causes. About that time the reverend gentleman de- 
livered a course of lectures on Popery, which attracted some 
attention and had the effect.of inducing some persons, not 
before in the way of hearing him, to settle down under his 
ministry. Among others, who attended his lectures on 
Popery, were several Roman Catholics; and at least one 
of their number, was brought over to the Protestant faith 
through means of Mr. Young, and is now one of the mem- 
bers of his church. About the end af December, 1837, 
Mr. Young publicly advertised his intention-of preaching a 
sermon on the first Sabbath in 1838, which should be exclu- 
sively addressed to ** Young Women.” The novelty of the 
thing drew so large a number of both sexes, old as well as 
young, that the reverend gentleman was induced to preach 
another sermon to young women on the first Sabbath of the 
present years and it is undcrstood that he intends annually 
to preach a similar discourse in future. A few weeks ago, 
he held meetings in his chapel, morning and evening, for 
four successive week-days, with the view of furthering a re- 
vival in religion. His people say that they discern a mark- 
ed increase of seriousness both in his preaching and appear- 
ance, within the last few months, arising from the sudden 
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death, under very affecting circumstances, of a medical 
friend to whom he was strongly attached, and with whom he 
had, ever since they were at college together, maintained a 
most intimate intercourse. 

Mr. Young’s annual income from his corgregation, is 
three hundred pounds, but he generously returns one hun- 
dred of the amount every ycar,.for the purpose of 
assisling to liquidate the debt on the chapel. He is fortu- 
nately enabled to do this without thereby subjecting him- 
self to any inconvenience, having, some years agu, united 
himself in marriage to one of the daughters of Dr. Waugh ; 
with whom he received a handsome fortune. 

Mr. Young published the course of Icctures on Popery to 
which I have alluded, in one half-guinea volume. With 
this exception, I know of nothing which he has done in 
the way of authorship. 

In person, Mr. Young is short and stout, without being 
corpulent. He has a small but full face. His eyes are 
dark and little. His complexion is sallow, and his hair, 
which is bushy and abundant, has more of a brownish than 
of any other hue. It stands erect on his high but narrow 
forehead, and slightly overlaps either temple. In his eoun- 
tenance there is a mingled expression of melancholy and 
sternness. He is about the forticth year of his age. 


The Rev. AnexanpDER Firstrcuir, of Finsbury Chapel, 
has now for the long period of a quarter of a century, oc- 
cupied a distinguished place among the popular preachers 
of London. And that popularity has suffered no diminu- 
tion from the lapse of time, or the proverbial mutabilities 
of the public taste. A congregation consisting of from one 
thoysand eight hundred to two thousand persons, is a 
proof of popularity which will not be questioned. J know 
of few ministers who have started so suddenly into distinc- 
tion as did Mr. Fletcher. When he originally came to the 
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metropolis, which was either in 1810 or 1812—I do not re. 
member which—he came simply in the capacity of what, 
in Scotland, is called a “probationer ;” a term which, I 
may mention for the information of those who have not be- 
fore scen it used in this sense, means a candidate for the 
situation of minister of any vacant place of worship. 
Mr. Fletcher came from Scotland, as did a number of other 
preachers about the same time, in the capacity of a candi- 
date for the pulpit of a small chapel in Mile-End-Road. 
Though the chapel was small, it was much too large for the 
congregation, which did not exceed two hundred persons. 
As is usual in Scotland among preachers in connection with 
the Scotch Secess on body in that country, Mr. Fletcher 
during the eight probationary weeks allowed him in Mile- 
End-Chapel, gave a connected course of lectures on the 
mornings of every Sabbath. He chuse, as the subject of 
these, a portion of the first epistle to the Thessalonians, 
taking a certain number of verses for exposition on every 
occasion. Mr. Fletcher being but a very young man at 
the time, and being unknown to metropolitan fame, preached 
four Sabbath-days without any visible increase in the num- 
ber of those who attended. The precentor of the chapel, 
an old shrewd man from Berwick-upon-Tweed, imagining 
that Mr. Fletcher was wearying the people by constantly 
expounding one part of the New Testament, and yet afraid 
to ofiend the reverend gentleman by saying so in so many 
terms, whispered to him one day in his own “canny” way, 
“Ots, Mr. Fletcher, do you mean always to lecture on the 
Thessalonians?” : Mr. Fletcher intimated that he intended 
to continuc his lectures on the same portion of Scripture for 
a few wecks longer. The other shrugged up his shoulders, 
and looked asif he meant to say, “Well, if you do, 
you'll never be the minister of this chapel—that’s clear.” 
By this time, however, Mr. Fletcher’s talents as a preacher 
began to be discovered by the more intelligent part of the 
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congregation, and they were not slow in expressing their 
admiration of him to their respective acquaintances. The 
result was that in a Sabbath or two more, a number of 
strangers came to hear the reverend gentleman, and they 
were, for the most part, so struck with his powers asa 
preacher, that, in their turn, they brought others to hear 
him. Ina word, before Mr. Fletcher’s probationary term 
had expired, all those persons in the cast end of London, in 
the habit of frequenting any place of worship, had heard of 
his ministerial talents, and the chapel became crowded to 
excess. Now comesthe gist of the story. The Scotch 
precentor, secing the great popularity, as testified by the 
crowds who attended the chapel, to which Mr. Fletcher 
had suddenly raised himself, went up to him one day in the 
vestry, and said, with a significant look and tone, “ Ots, 
Mr. Fletcher, I think we must prent (print and publish) the 
lectures on the Thessalonians.” How many, like this 
Scotchman, form their opinion of the talents of preachers, 
not by the intrinsic merits of their sermons, but by their 
popularity with others ! 

Mr. Fletcher is a didactic and doctrinal preacher. As I 
have in the introductory chapter strongly recommended 
this mode of preaching, I need not again press it on the 
adoption of ministers of the gospel generally. The reve- 
rend gentleman’s discourses are largely impregnated with 
evangelical truth. He loves to dwell on the vital doctrines 
of Christianity : the universal and utter depravity of mun— 
the boundless love of God as exhibited in the incarnation, 
sufferings, and death of Christ—the necessity of the influ- 
ences of the holy spirit to renew the heart of the sinner, and 
tu sanctify the soul of the suint—the sufficiency and free- 
ness of the atonement—the intercession* of Christ—the 


* It is deeply to be regretted that: the doctrine of the intercession of 
Jesus, one of the most consolatory and sanctifying truths in the Word 
of God, should be so much Jost sight of by our evangelical ministers, 
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duty and privilege on the part of believers, of embodying in 
their lives and conversation the preceptive parts of the gos- 
pel scheme—are topics to which he assigns a special promi- 
mency in his pulpit ministrations, ‘The reverend gentleman 
rarely deals in any thing abstruse or speculative. Nor does 
he waste the time, or distract the attention of his hearers, by 
elaborate argumentation. He wisely prefers—would that 
all ministers of the gospel, when addressing promiscuous 
assemblages, did the same—preaching the simple doctrines 
of the Cross. ‘These he clearly states, and earnestly and 
powerfully enforces. He constantly aims at the hearts of 
his hearers, knowing that if the heart be renewed and made 
right with God, the result will be a holy life. He excels in 
pointing out the blessedness, even in the present world, of 
walking in wisdom’s ways. He clothes religion in attractive 
garinents, and proves that it is not that gloomy repulsive 
thing which the world represents it to be, and which persons 
unacquainted with it, would be but too ready to infer it is, 
from the injudicious statements of not a few evangelical 
preachers. Mr. Fletcher not only insists on the important 
fact, that Christianity is not incompatible with cheerfulness 
or innocent enjoyment in the present life; but he demon- 
strates, that there is no happiness worthy of the name, with- 
out vital Christianity. The reverend gentleman is, in a 
word, a winning preacher, His matter and manner are 
equally calculated to draw out the affections of his auditory 
towards the Saviour, and to enlist their sympathies in favour 
of holiness. . 
In his pathetic or more solemn moods, I have rarely 


It ought to have a peculiar prominency assigned to it by all who 
preach the gospel. I know a minister who lately died, and who deep- 
ly regretted in his last moments that he had not given this doctrine a 
more marked place in his ministrations, and whose farewell advice toa 
brother-minister who attended him on his death-bed was, that he should 
more frequently and earnestly dwell on that doctrine. 
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heard him surpassed. His matter, his looks, the tones of 
his voice, and his action; all concur on such occasions to 
produce a powerful impression on the minds of his hearers. 

I remember hearing him, six years ago, deliver a sermon on 

the eternity and extremity of the punishment of the lost ; and 

I think I never heard any thing more solemn or impressive 

proceed from either the metropolitan or the provincial pul- 

pit. His complete mastery over the more tender feelings 

of the human breast, is ‘often displayed when preaching 

funeral sermons. I have seen, on such occasions, from 

three thousand five hundred to four thousand persons in his 

chapel, and yet scarcely a breuth to be heard during the de- 

livery of the more touching passages of the discourse. I 

may add, that I have on these occasions, seen many attesta- 

tions to the power of the preacher, in the concealed face 

and in the frequent application, in the course of the sermon, 

of handkerchiefs to the eyes of persons not accustomed to 

the melting mood. 

A very remarkable proof of the impressiveness of Mr. 
Fletcher’s preaching came under my knowledge a few weeks 
since. Through the merest accident, I then met with a gen- 
tleman who, ten or twelve years ago, chanced to be passing 
the late Rev. Rowland Hill’s chapel while Mr. Fletcher 
was preaching on some public occasion. Though not in 
the habit of attending any place of worship, the gentleman 
was, on that occasion, induced from mere curiosity to enter 
the chapel. His mind was at once arrested by the preach- 
er, and though he only intended to remain in the place a 
few minutes, he did not quit it until the conclusion of the 


services. 
The first proof which the gentleman afforded of the effect 


which Mr. Fletcher’s discourse produced upon him was, 
his waiting on the reverend gentleman next day and hand- 
ing him twenty pounds to be appropriated to any religious 
or charitable purpose which he thought fit; but the best of 
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all evidences as to the profit he derived from Mr. Fletcher’s 
sermon on that occasion, were furnished by the change 
which took place in his habits and conversation in the 
world. ‘The anecdote may remind some of my readers of 
the circumstance of the celebrated George Whitefield hav- 
ing, by his powerful preaching on behalf of some charitable 
institution, extracted twenty pounds from the pocket of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; though that eminent philosopher went to 
hear the * fanatical Methodist” with a full determination not 
to give a sixpence. 

I have said, that Mr. Fletcher studiously avoids any 
thing in the shape of laboured argumentation when address- 
ing mixed audiences. When, however, he has occasion to 
preach before a congregation, chiefly consisting of a parti- 
cular class of individuals, who are only to be reached through 
argument, he can reason with great closeness and with 
much power. A few years ago, I heard him deliver a ser- 
mon, addressed principally to mechanics, in Dr. Bennett’s 
chapel, on the immortality of the soul; which position he 
undertook to demonstrate from natural religion alone. The 
chapel was crowded, and every one, I am sure, must have 
come away with the highest admiration of the reasoning 
powers of the preacher. 

Mr. Fletcher’s sermons are unequal. While thus assign- 
ing so high a rank to some of his discourses, I have heard 
him deliver others which I would simply characterize by the 
term good. 

In preaching to young persons, Mr. Fletcher stands alone 
among the ministers of the day. As I have remarked in 
my chapter on the “ Religious Denominations of London,” 
in the work to which I have had occasion two or three 
times to refer, he is in prose, in addressing the youthful mind, 
what Dr. Watts was in verse. Every one who has heard 
him preach his annual sermon on Christmas mornings, to 
the five thousand children who invariably assemble in Fins- 

24 
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bury Chapel on the occasion, will agree with me in this 
opinion. 

lt will be inferred from what I before stated, that Mr. 
Fletcher’s manner is in keeping with the matter of his dis- 
courses. Every word he utters has all the appearance of 
procecding from the depths of his heart. He at once con- 
vinces the stranger that he speaks because he feels. His 
whole mind is manifestly engaged in the performance of his 
pulpit duties. Preaching is no task to him; it is evidently 
a pleasure. His manner as well as his matter is exceed- 
ingly affectionate. The tones of his voice, the glances of 
his eye, and his open, cheerful, benevolent countenance ; 
concur in producing this conviction on the minds of all who 
hear him. He is an easy and fluent though not a rapid 
speaker. His utterance would appear less slow, were he 
not occasionally to pause longer between his sentences than 
is usually done. This is a defect in his speaking. He is 
& very correct speaker. Every word appears in its proper 
place as it proceeds from his lips: if the particular sermon 
were to be printed, you would vote for its being sent to the 
press forthwith, feeling assured that the language could not 
be improved by any alterations which the reverend gentle- 
man could make. Though he uscs no notes, he is never at 
a loss for words ; and few and far between, indeed, are the 
instances in which he falters or stutters in the smallest de- 
gree. His extemporaneous resources are abundant. You 
can never take him by surprise. Ile is ready to speak at 
a moment’s notice, and, what is more, on any subject. 
His voice is clear, soft, and powerful ; and he can modulate 
its tones at pleasure. It fills every part of the chapel, 
though the largest place* of worship in London, perhaps in 


* The size of Mr. Fletcher’s chapel may be inferred, when! state 
that on every Christmas morning five thousand children, and three 
housand adulis are to be seen in it. 
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the country, without any visible special exertion on the part 
of the reverend gentleman. Mr. Fletcher still retains, 
in the pronunciation of particular words, a strong Scotch ac- 
cent, which may slightly grate on the English ear unaccus- 
tomed to his voice. His gesticulation is liberal without 
being extravagant. He usually raises both arms as high as 
his head, often above it, accompanying the motion with a 
moderate moving of his face from one part of the chapel 
to the other. When his manner is particularly warm and an- 
imated, he occasionally applies his hand with some force to the 
Bible. 

Mr. Fletcher is most exemplary in the performance of 
the out-door duties connected with the pastoral office. 
Though the members of his congregation are scattered over 
nearly the whole of London, he is always ready to visit 
those who are disposed to receive him in his ministerial ca- 
pacity. Nor does he confine his visits to his own people. 
He is at all times ready at the call of the sick or the afflicted, 
without bestowing a moment’s thought as to whether the 
parties were in the habit of attending his ministry or not. 
A deeply interesting circumstance connected with his 
promptitude in complying with the wishes of sick persons, 
to see and converse with him, occurred about two years 
ago. A lady, living at the time in Southwark, sent a mes- 
sage to him to the effect, that she was on her death-bed and 
wished particularly to see him. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance from Finsbury Circus, which is the place of his resi- 
dence, he hastened to the bedside of the dying woman. 
They entered into couversation together : he found her fully 
resigned to the event which she hourly expected to occur. 

On inquiring into the grounds of her resignation, her 
peace of mind, and her hopes of future glory, he found they 
rested solely on the finished work of Christ. She then 
came to the incident to which I wish specially to refer. She 
mentioned to the reverend gentleman, that about ten years 
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previously she was not only a stranger to the knowledge 
and the power of true religion, but that she laughed at all 
religion, and regarded those who troubled themselves about 
it as so many pitiable fanatics. In this state of mind, she 
and another young lady were one Sabbath evening passing 
Albion Chapel, of which Mr. Fletcher was minister at 
the time ; when she said to her companion—* Just do let 
us go in a moment, and have a laugh at the popular minis- 
ter who preaches here.”* The other assented, and in they 
went. The first was at once struck with the earnestness 
and solemnity of the reverend gentleman’s manner, as well 
as with the truths which he was inculcating on his hearers. 
The other young lady not being equally affected by what 
was proceeding from the preacher, requested her after re- 
maining four or five minutes, to come away; but she ex- 
pressed a wish to remain a little longer. The more she 
heard, the more she was affected. A second intimation of 
the wish of her companion to leave the chapel, was made to 
her; but she was now chained to the spot, and only left 
when the services were concluded. Though she only heard 
a portion of Mr. Fletcher’s sermon, that portion proved 
the means of her conversion. From that evening she felt 
herself a new creature; she joined a Christian church, and 
adorned the Christian character from that time up to the 
hour of her death, which took place in two or three days 
after Mr. Fletcher’s visit to her. It was then he learned for 
the first time the short but deeply touching story. Was 
there ever a more striking illustration, than was afforded in 
this lady’s case, of the well-known line of Goldsmith— 


** And fools who went to scoff, remained to pray.” 
A lady who was often present with her, when on her 


* Mr. Fletcher’s name, as a popular preacher, had been known (o 
her. 
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death-bed, mentioned to me the interesting particulars of the 
case within a few weeks of her dissolution. And I mention 
them in this place, as being peculiarly adapted to encourage 
the hearts of ministers who may be apt to be cast down, 
because they may not always have clear proofs of being 
made the means of many conversions to Christ. Who 
shall venture to compute the vast number of similar dis- 
closures which are in reserve for the great day on which 
every thing that is now hidden shall be revealed ; a day in 
which the light of eternity shall burst on the darkness and 
mysteries of time? Let every minister who preaches the 
gospel with simplicity, affecticn, and faithfulness, feel as- 
sured of this, that though it 1aay not now be given him to 
see the fruit of his labours, yet those labours are not in vain 
in the Lord. 

Mr. Fletcher is full of the milk of human kindness. It 
may sound anomalous, but I am convinced I only speak 
the truth when I say, that he carrics his good nature to ex- 
cess. Incapable himself of anything ungenerous or unjust, 
you can hardly persuade him of the improper conduct of 
others. 1 never knew a man in the whole course of my 
experience of mankind, who had more of that charity which 
thinketh no evil. 

Perhaps a greater numbcr of young men who have after- 
wards entered the ministry, have beea brought up, if I may 
use the expression, in Mr. Fletcher’s congregation, than in 
any other congregation in London. The number is thirty- 
three or thirty-four. Some of them are now clergymen in 
the Church, and the remainder are pastors, in all parts of the 
world, of congregations belonging to the various bodies of 
evangelical Dissenters. 

Mr. Fletcher has repeatedly appeared before the public 
in the capacity of author. He has published several de- 
tached sermons; and two or three small volumes, if I be 
not mistaken, intended for children, But his greatest work 

24° 
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is his “ Guide to Family Devotion,” a large quarto volume, 
published at twenty-four shillings. The plan of this work is 
peculiar, and the execution is as happy as the conception is 
original. It contains a prayer for morning and evening of 
every day in the year, with an appropriate hymn, and a 
suitable portion of the word of God. The best proof of its 
merits is to be found in the fact, that though it is only five 
or six years since it appcared, the extraordinary number of 
twelve thousand copies of it have been disposed of. 

Mr. Fletcher is slightly above the middle height, stoutly 
made, without being corpulent, and has high round shoulders. 
His complexion has something of ruddiness in it; and he 
has all the appearance of one who has a good constitution, 
and who enjoys excellent health. His face is round and full, 
and his features are regular and pleasing. His hair is an iron 
grey, and though now in his fifty-first year, is as abundant 
as if he had not reached half that age. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INDEPENDENT MINISTERS. 


The Rev. Dr. Morison. -- The Rev. Dr. Leasfuid—The Rey. Dr, Collyer— 
The Rev. Caleb Morns—The Rev. James Sherman. 


Tux Rev. Dr. Morison, of ‘Trevor Chapel, Brompton, has 
now been nearly a quarter of a century minister of the con- 
gregation meeting there. In February last, he preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
his appointment as their pastor. I was not present at the 
time this discourse was preached, but am assured by those 
who were, that the reverend gentleman made many felici- 
tous and touching allusions to the ravages which death had 
made in the congregation during that protracted period — 
to the fact of there being so very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, then before him, of those who regularly met in the 
place for divine worship, wken he was first called to break 
among them the bread of life — to the wrinkled face, grey 
hair, decrepit appearance, and other symptoms of advanced 
years, of some who were then in the prime of life, with all 
the health, and spirits, and physical vigour about them, 
which are the usual accompaniments of a recently attained 
manhood—to the cheering proofs which had been afforded 
him in the course of his ministry, that his labours had not 
been in vain in the Lord—and, lastly, to the most affecting 
reflection of all, that he had had to attend the death-bed of 
persons expiring amid all the horrors of the darkest despair, 
who had for years and years and years, been regular in 
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their attendance on his ministry. Such were some of the 
touching topics to which the reverend gentleman alluded on 
this interesting occasion. Need I add that he was listened 
to throughout with the deepest attention. 

Dr. Morison’s introductory prayer usually inspires the 
mind of the stranger with a favourable opinion of him, and 
leads to the expectation of a good sermon. He pauses 
some seconds, after he has stood up, before commencing. 
This I think exceedingly proper, as it gives time to the 
noise to subside which is caused by the congregation stand- 
ing up, putting down their heads, or assuming some other 
position from that in which they were while he was reading 
the Scriptures. His addresses to the throne of grace are 
devotional, varied, and comprehensive, as will be inferred 
from all who have read his published volume of prayers. 

When commencing his sermon, Dr. Morison speaks 
rather slowly. As he advances, he increases in the rapi- 
dity of his uttcrancc, though taking one part with another, 
his delivery is too dehberate. He is a clear, distinct 
speaker ; and not only is his articulation good, but his voice 
possesses considerable power, and is often pleasant in its 
tones. At other times his voice has a degree of hardness 
about it. His attitudes and gestures are exceedingly varied. 
His head is kept in constant, though rather gentle motion, 
His body, too, is always active : he throws it into various 
positions, especially in his more animated moments, when 
he also extends his right arm, shakes his open hand with 
considerable quickness, and now and then strikes the side 
of the pulpit, with some force. In a few moments after. 
wards, he raises both arms and makes a moderate motion 
with them. Occasionally, he puts the tips of his fingers 
together, and now and then presses his side with his open 
hand. I am told that this last motion of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s hand, is caused by a pain he frequently feels in 
his side. His manner is on the whole good, though very 
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unequal. At times it is at once energetic and graceful ; at 
other times, though this is but comparatively seldom, it is 
not only languid but somewhat awkward. He writes his 
sermons at full length, and instead of trusting to his memo- 
ry, reads them from his manuscript. He does not confine 
himself closely to his paper, but at the end of every two or 
or three sentences withdraws his cye from it, and looks 
successively at various parts of the chapel. When he wishes 
to impress any particular fact on the minds of his hearers, 
he purposely repeats it in the same phraseology. For exam- 
ple, when preaching one evening, a few weeks ago, on the 
subject of death being abolished and life and immortality 
being brought to light by Christ, he said — “ The resurrec- 
tion of the body isa pure doctrine of revelation: it is a 
pure doctrine of revelation.” This partial repetition, how- 
ever, never occurs above once or twice in the course of a 
sermon. 

Dr. Morison is a man of superior, though not of the high- 
est order of mind. His sermons always afford proofs of 
close and accurate habits of thought. There is stamina in 
every discourse he delivers. He is not a diffuse preacher ; 
one who gives fifteen or twenty sentences for every tolera- 
ble idea. His ideas, on the contrary, are numerous. With 
those who would prefer a sermon instinct with thoughts of 
that order of merit, indicated by the phrase “ more than re- 
spectable,” to one in which there are a few striking, or bril. 
liant, or felicitous conceptions, while the other matter 1s 
common-eplace ; with such persons, Dr. Morison must be a 
favourite preacher. At times he introduces carefully rea- 
soned passages into his sermons ; and on such occasions, 
let me add, his arguments are usually clear and conclusive. 
His views of divine truth are not only strictly evangelical: 
but he makes a point of grounding all his sermons on the 
more doctrinal and practical parts of holy writ. I could have 
wished, on the occasions on which I have heard him, that 
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instead of contenting himsclf, in a great measure, with the 
simple annunciation of particular truths, and leaving his 
hearers to make the application to themselves, he had spe- 
cifically brought such truths home to their hearts and con- 
sciences, and impressed upon them, that they were person- 
ally as much interested in what they had heard, as if the 
gospel scheme had been exclusively intended for them, and 
the Christian revelation had been made solely on their ac- 
count. It were well, too, if he did not conclude his sermons 
so abruptly as he sometimes does. 

Dr. Morison’s discourses display an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the human heart, both in its unconverted state 
and after it has felt the transforming power of divine grace. 
He is a shrewd observer of mankind, and is quick in his per- 
ceptions of the leading points in the characters of those 
with whom he has occasion to come in contact. 

I have said that Dr. Morison’s sermons are carefully 
written. It is but justice to him to add, that the labour he 
expends in their preparation is not in vain. They are al- 
ways creditable as literary compositions; they rise at times 
to true eloquence. The style is at once correct and vigor- 
ous. He is sparing in the use of tropes and figures ; when 
he does employ that sort of phraseology, he generally dis- 
plays good taste in the selections he makes. 

I am assured by those who know him intimately, that he 
devotes himself, heart and soul, to the performance of his 
pastoral duties; notin the pulpit merely, but in the way of 
visiting his people, aye, and sceking out those who are not of 
his people ; in being at all times accessible to those who call 
upon him in his capacity of a minister of the gospel ; in form- 
ing and promoting schemes for religious or benevolent pur- 
poses ; and in attending all the week-day meetings held in 
hischapel. At the Wednesday prayer-meetings, he appears, 
I am assured by some of his hearers, to peculiar advantage 
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when addressing the Supreme Being. His prayerson such 
occasions are characterised by great simplicity, fervour of 
devotion, and affection to the saints of God. 

He is not only courteous, but kind to all who call upon 
him to solicit his counsel or aid in any case of difficulty or 
need. <A Congregational minister from the north of Scot- 
land, who has been here for three months collecting money, 
or rather in many instances only trying to collect it, to 
assist in liquidating a heavy debt on his chapel, mentioned 
to me that he met with more kindness from Dr. Morison 
than from any other metropolitan minister he had met 
with ; and I need not say, that making it his constant 
business to come into contact with as many ministers as 
possible, he must in that time have met with some few of 
their number. “Not only,” said he, “did Dr. Morison 
contribute himself to the sum I am endeavouring to raise, 
but he gave me introductions to those of his people whom 
he deemed most able and likely to assist me, and the result 
was, that I succeeded in raising a considerable amount 
from persons connected with Brompton chapel.” 

Dr. Morison is favourably known as an author, as well 
asa preacher. He has written several works, all on theo. 
logical subjects, which have been well received by the re- 
ligious public. His largest and best and most successful 
work, is a “ Commentary on the Psalms.” His volume of 
prayers, before alluded to, has also met with a good sale, 
and is held in high esteem. I should think that between 
what he receives for editing the Evangelical Magazine, and 
what he gets for his other literary labours, the annual aver- 
age produce of his pen, cannot be under two hundred 
pounds; which sum, added to the four hundred pounds he 
receives from his congregation, would give him a yearly 
income of six hundred pounds. His congregation consists 
of from eight hundred to one thousand persons, and many 
of them being wealthy his allowance would doubtless be 
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still more liberal, were it not that they have to pay seventy 
pounds of interest yearly for money borrowed on the chapel. 

Dr. Morison’s personal appearance in the pulpit, is com- 
manding. He is tall and well made, and seemingly pos- 
sesses a strong constitution. He is a gentlemanly-looking 
man, with regular and plcusing features. [fis face is rather 
full. His complexion is dark, and so are his eyes. His 
cye-brows are large and prominent, and his hair 1s of that 
colour called mixcd grey. His age must be bordering on 


fifty. 


The Rev. Dr. Lrrrcnitp, of Craven chapel, has for 
some years been admitted by universal consent, to occupy 
a place in the first rank of the popular preachers of Lon- 
don. When he first came to the metropolis, more than a 
quarter of a ceniury ago, he soon attracted attention, and 
his popularity instead uf having suffered any diminution 
from the lapse of time, is perhaps greater at this moment 
than it ever was at any previous period. Dr. Leifchild 
commenced his career as a metropolitan minister, as pastor 
of Hornington-street chapel, Kensington, now under the 
care of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. There Dr. Leifchild 
preached with great acceptance to a numerous and respect- 
able audience until, if I remember rightly, 1824, when he 
accepted an invitation to become the pastor of a large and 
influential congregation in Bristol. In the latter place, the 
reverend gentleman at once acquired as great a popularity 
as he had so long enjoyed in London. Circumstances in- 
duced him to return to London, and to become the minister 
of Craven chapel a short time after the opening of that 
place of worship in 1827. There Dr. Leifchild still 
preaches to one of the largest congregations in the me- 
tropolis. The average attendance on the reverend gentle. 
man’s ministrations, cannot be under two thousand three 
hundred persons. 
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When Dr. Leifchild first came to London, some of his 
more intelligent hearers used to remark, that he often used 
words which were cither invented by himself, or were so 
entirely obsolete as to be unknown to every body else. 
They also observed a habit he had of quoting Scripture m. 
correctly ; incorrectly, Fo mean, as to the mere words, not 
as to the sense. That these faults should have character. 
ized the pulpit ministrations of a preacher who enjoyed so 
ereat popularity among the more intelligent portion of the 
religious public, excited very general surprise; but that 
surprise was increased in no small degree when the first 
volume of sermons which he published after his settlement 
in London, was found to contain the same blemishes, in 
creat abundance. This was upwards of twenty-five years 
wgo; and the Mvangelical Magazine, which was never at 
any period of its history distinguished for harsh criticism, 
pointed out ina review of the volume some of the faults in 
question, in very decided terms. It enumerated various 
words in the volume which the reviewer said he had never 
heard of before, bat which he ascribed to the creative 
powers of Mr. Leifehild’s mind. J cannot lay my hand 
at this moment on the voluue of the Evangelical contain. 
ing the notice of Mr. Leifchild’s work ; but in the volume 
for 1811, in reviewing asermon of the reverend gentleman, 
headed, * The Salvation of all Infants,” the critic still harps 
on the defects of the preacher’s style. “ The modest and 
humble pretensions,” says the reviewer, “ with which this 
production is presented to the public eye, serve to disarm 
the severity of criticism on some of the unguarded expres- 
sions it contains, (rood sense prevails in every page; but 
we recommend the author to discipline his mind, and chas- 
ten his style, to render the next discourse he prints more 
worthy of publicity.” When Dr. Leifchild reflects on the 
eminence he has enjoyed for so many years asa minister of 
the gospel, and also as an author of theological works, I am 
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sure he will smile as he looks back on the way in which his 
earlier efforts as a writer were thus spoken of. 

Dr. Leitchild, in so far as his matter is concerned, is one 
of the most equal preachers in London. IT do not say that 
he always appears to precisely the same advantage. A dif- 
ference of subject, to say nothing of other adventitious 
circumstances, must necessarily make at times some differ- 
ence in the interest or intrinsic quality of the discourse. 
But what I mean to say is, that all other things being as 
nearly as possible equal, Dr. Leifchild will be found to ex- 
hibit less of inequality in the matter of his pulpit ministra- 
tions, than almost any one that could be named, of his con- 
temporary preachers. In every sermon he delivers there 
are a greater or less number of brilliant or sparkling ideas. 
In no instance, or at least very scldom, does his matter 
descend below mediocrity. Almost every sentence he 
utters indicates previous meditation, Though he speaks 
with an ease which I have never seen surpassed, no intelli- 
gent person could for a moment doubt that his discourscs 
have been most carefully prepared beforehand. The ar- 
rangement of his subject into branches, the various particu. 
lars into which those branches are subdivided, and the 
close and natura] connection there is not only betwecn his 
leading points but between every two successive sentences ; 
all show that the preacher must have been industrious in 
his study, before he ventured to ascend the pulpit. Every 
thing about the reverend gentleman’s sermons, scems 
finished beyond the possibility of improvement, as it comes 
from his lips. The arrangement is natural, and you see 
nothing in the construction of his sentences which you 
would be disposed to alter. His periods are rounded, 
without being wordy. His style is something between the 
Addisonian and Johnsonian. It is perspicuous and expres- 
sive, while there is nothing meretricious about it. It is 
evidently laboured, but the labour has been so skilfully ex- 
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pended on it, that no traces of the workmanship are per- 
ceptible, Tis matter is always close and condensed. Te 
isnot the man to wire-draw an idea; nor is there any need 
he shonld. ILis ideas are plentiful; and the object with 
him seems to be. instead of spinning out, to give as many 
thoughts as he can in the most Jnmited number of words and 
the shortest space of tine. [lis matter ir offen analytical, 
and it is perhaps in analysis {hat his forfe lies. Te strips 
i topic or question of its extraneous or enunportant rela- 
tions, with a ready and skilfal hand, and presents to vour 
view every part of it which is intrinsically interesting. 
No man of judgment would think of abridging even a soli- 
tary passage in any of Dr. Leifchild’s sermons, though 
some men would, in certain cases, sugeest the propriety of 
somewhat amplifying bis ilustrations. 

The reverend gentleman is always clear. 1 never yet 
heard him give utterance to a mystical phrase, far less a 
passage of difficult comprehension. ‘The most illiterate per- 
son of ordinary mental capacity, may follow and understand 
him without an effort; whilst the most intellectual mind 
cannot fail to be interested and gratified with his exposi- 
tions and illustrations. 

And this leads me to observe, that Dr. Leifchild’s mat- 
ter cxhibits a felicitous union of the expository with the 
practical. Ile excels in throwing new hight on the particu- 
lar passages of Scripture he introduces mito his discourses ; 
but he never enlightens the mind at the expense of the con- 
science or the heart. Ilis rule ts to follow up his exposi- 
tory observations, with a direct personal appeal to his hearers, 
in order that they may individually benefit from his clucida- 
tory remarks. He seeks to keep the important truth con- 
stantly before them, that the great end of all hearing as well 
as preaching, is that the heart may be affected and the con- 
duct influenced. lence it is no uncommon thing for Dr. 
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Leifchild to make direct appeals to the consciences of bis 
hearers within a few minutes of his giving out his text. 

If the reverend gentleman’s manner were as good as his 
matter, or even if his delivery were gencrally as good as it 
is in particular parts, his reputation as a preacher, would be 
much higher than it is,—though now equalled by the reputa- 
tion of but few of our modern ministers of the gospel. For 
the first twenty minutes after he has given out his text, his 
nianner is not only tameness itself, but he speaks in so low 
a tone, as to be only audible at intervals in the remoter 
parts of the chapel. One cannot be present during the de- 
livery of the first part of Dr. Leifchild’s sermon, without 
feeling a positive regret of a painful kind, that his excellent 
matter should be Jost on so large a portion of his audience. 
This fecling of painful regret is greatly heightened by the 
deep anxiety which all present evince to catch the words 
which fall from the preacher's lips. You see every cye at- 
tracted towards him; you witness ever, one around you in 
a listening attitude. I have often wondered in my own 
mind, whether the reverend genticman is himself aware of 
the fact, that so great a portion of his discourses is lost on 
so large a number of his auditory, solely from the want of a 
little more exertion of his lungs. J am sure if he were aware 
of the extent to which the evil prevails, he would lose no 
time in applying tle proper remedy. In his introductory 
prayer, which is usually varicd and comprehensive, Dr. 
Leifchild is much better heard than during the first part of 
his sermon. He is then audible in all parts of the chapel, 
though in some parts he can only be said to be barcly so. 
How different as the reverend gentleman advances towards 
tre. ddle of his discourse! "Then his eye, which was be- 
fore cumparatively heavy, lights up and looks round the 
chapel with a picrcing glance; and the arms which before 
rested on the cushion on the front of the pulpit, are put into 
requisition and made to assume various though not extraya- 
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gant attitudes. lis body, too, which stood all but motion- 
less as a statue, is now made to move about in the pulpit. 
From having his face to the gallery in the farther end of 
the chapel, he suddenly turns himself to that part of the au- 
dicnce immediately on the left of the pulpit, and addresses 
himself to them for about a quarter of a minute. Then he 
again alters his position, and turns his face either to those 
in the gallery at the opposite end of the chapel, or to those 
who are sitting directly on the right of the pulpit. ‘These 
movements of Dr. Leifchild’s body are accompanicd by a 
liberal use of his arms; both of which he sometimes raises 
at once, and otherwise puts into interesting attitudes. The 
force of these is greatly heightencd by a corresponding im- 
provement in his voice. The stranger can hardly persuade 
himself that he is now hearing the same person he heard a 
few minutes previously. The tame and feeble tones which 
then with difficulty reached his ears at all, have now given 
place to a voice which resounds through all parts of the cha- 
pel. Every eye is now immovably fixed on the preacher. 
{t is a positive delight to hear Dr. Leifchild in his more ani- 
mated and energetic moments. The only source of regret 
is, that you have no sooner begun to enjoy both the intellec- 
tual and the religious treat, than itis at an end. The reve- 
rend gentleman rarely continues above a minute and a half 
or two minutes in this lively strain. AJ] of a sudden his 
voice loses its loudness of tone: his hands are either suffer- 
ed to hang motionless by his sides, or are restored to their 
old quarters on the cushion of the pulpit; while his eye 
loses its lustre, and his body becomes as quiescent as be- 
fore. He continues in this comparatively languid and un- 
interesting way for a few minutes, when his audience are 
treated to a repetition of the animated and effective delivery 
which I have just been attempting to describe. He thus 
goes on, alternately energetic and tame in his delivery, to 


the end of his discourse; only that about two minutes be- 
25* 
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fore the conclusion, he woiks himself up to a much higher 
pitch of animation and energy than in any previous part of 
his discourse. ‘The result is, that he finishes his scrmon 
just when his audience are specially delighted with him, and 
when they arc Iced to expect that he 1s about to present them 
with a treat of the most exquisite kind. His conclusions, 
as I had occasion to remaik in a former work, are always 
most abrupt; and strangers, unacquainted with his manner 
in this respect, can hardly believe the evidence of their cyes 
and ears, when he has brought his discourse to a close. 
They see him makc a pause; but they also see him stand- 
ing for some seconds looking cagerly at the audicnce as if 
he were about to begin again; and they do actually fancy 
that he will do so, until their expectations are all dissipated 
by his resumption of his seat. His own people know at 
once, before he makes any pause, when his sermon is end- 
ed, from the circumstance of his almost invariably conclud- 
ing, by quoting a few lines from some popular poet. 

In his less lively moods, Dr. Leifchild’s delivery is de- 
liberate ; but when he warms with his subject, it exceeds 
the average rapidity of utterance. Ilis voice is clear, and 
in some of its tones is soft and musical. He pronounces 
some words, especially towards the cnd of a sentence, 
with a peculiar breadth and emphasis. His manner in the 
pulpit is confident, without anything like presumption or 
conceit. In reproving sinners and in denouncing sin, he is 
bold and uncompromising. In his very aspect, indeed, 
there is every symptom of his being a fearless minister of 
the New Testainent. 

The leading attributes in Dr. Leifchild’s character as a 
preacher of the gospel, will be inferred from the observations 
I have already made. His pulpit ministrations are well cal- 
culated to enlighten the mind and touch the heart at one and 
the same time. He 1s solicitous that his people should be 
first of all well grounded in the truth; but-he knows too 
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well the deceptions and depravities of the human heart, to 
rest satisfied when he has succeeded in that. He warns 
his audience against resting in a mere notional religion: he 
admonishes them of the possibility of having a sound creed 
while the heart retains all its pristine hardness. He dwells 
at length on the indispensable importance of the heart being 
softened, subdued, and sanctified; and of the fruits of reli- 
gion being produced in the daily habits and ordinary inter- 
course of life. 

Dr. Leifchild’s moral courage is great out of the pulpit as 
well as init. There are many excellent ministers who are 
fearless and uncompromising in their rebukes of ungodly pro- 
fessors, in the pulpit, who have not a word of reproof for 
those who act inconsistently with the Christian character, in 
the private walks of life. With Dr. Leifchild the case is 
otherwise. If some instances which have been communi- 
cated to me of his conduct in this respect, be fair specimens 
of what that conduct usually is, he is as faithful in the pri- 
vate intercourse of life as he is in his pulpit ministrations. 
He can rebuke with fidelity, and yet avoid an offensive man- 
ner. I shall only mention one of the instances of the kind 
which have reached me through private channels. 

Some time ago, when walking along Piccadilly, he acci- 
dentally met a distinguished barrister whom he had not 
seen for many years, though when the legal gentleman was 
young, he was one of his constant hearers. I should here 
remark, that in the interim the barrister had embraced Uni- 
tarianism, and, like most of the professors of that creed, 
attached no great importance to the more spiritual require- 
ments of the Christian religion—if he did not, indeed, re- 
gard vital piety as synonymous with fanaticism. Mr. Leif- 
child—he had not then received his degree of D.D.—was 
at once recognised by his former hearer, who ran up to him, 
and with all the cordiality of feeling and kindness of heart 
which are so characteristic of Mr. 





—, seized and cor- 
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dially shook the reverend gentleman by the hand. Mr. 
Leifchild was happy at thus accidentally meeting, after an 
interval of so many years, with one who had so long sat 
under his ministry, and with whom he had had much plea- 
sant intercourse. ‘I am delighted to see you, Mr. Leif- 
child,” said the professional gentleman. 

“I’m no less gratified at meeting with you,” returned 
Mr. Leifchild. 

“It’s a long time since we saw cach other,” remarked 
the barrister. 

“It’s a good many years now,” observed Mr. Leifchild. 

«I’m glad to see you looking so well,” continued the 
other. 

«And I’m happy to find that you have risen to such 
distinction in your profession and in the world,” said the 
reverend gentleman. 

«7 have certainly great reason to be thankful for my suc- 
cess. It far exceeds anything T could ever have anticipated,” 
remarked the other, with great modesty of manner. 

«But how does the soul prosper, Mr. ? that’s the 
important point, after all.” 

The other showed signs of embarrassment at the question; 
on observing which, Mr. Leifchild suddenly relieved him 
from any unpleasantness of feeling, by saying, half-jocular. 
ly and half in earnest, « When will you come and hear me 
preach, Mr. i 

“ [ll come soon, and with the greatest pleasure.” 

«Will you come next Sunday morning ?” 

The other hesitated a moment, and then answered, “ No, 
I’m sorry to say I] cannot come next Sunday ; for I have 
engaged to go into the country on Saturday, and will not 
return to town till Monday.” 

« Will you come on the Sunday following ?”’ 

6 7 will.” 








~t 
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“Ja the merning ?” 

“In the morning.” 

After the interchange of a few common-place observa- 
tions, the divine and the barrister bade each other adicu. 
Farther than this my information does not extend; but those 
who know any thing of the legal gentleman will feel tho- 
roughly persuaded, that he kept Lis appointment, and those 
Who know the character of Dr. Leifchild will be cqually 
ready to believe, that when thus ccriain of having the other 
as one of his auditors at a particular time, he would not 
sufler the opportunity to pass, of addressing to him, it might 
be indirectly, but not the less effectually, some observations 
bearing on the case of one who had abanduned the evange- 
lical creed in which he had been trained up, and embraced 
the cold and cheerless system of Unitarianism. Neither 
was it likely that the reverend gentleman would omit to 
make some allusion to the influence which great and sud- 
den prosperity in the world has, in making those who arc 
the subjects of that prosperity, neglectful of those matters 
which appertain to the soul and eternity. 

Dr. Leitchild is as great a favourite on the platform as 
he isin the pulpit. Indeed, I do not know of a Dissenting 
nunisier in London who, on his rising to address the pro- 
muscuoas assemblages whica mect in Exeter Hall, or at 
other places where religious meetings are wont to be held, 
is more cordially greeted. Tis face, which has naturally a 
mughing appearance, and which is often lif up with a sort 
of smile even in the pulpit, responds to the plaudits with 
which on such occasions he is received, by assuming 
un aspect peculiarly indicative of «© a langhing mind.” And 
throughout the whole of Dr. Leifchild’s speeches on these 
occasions, it will invariably be found, that a marked snule 
plays on his countenance. Nor ought I to omit to men- 
tion, that he not only, when delivering lis platform ad- 
dresses, constantly exhibits a smiling face himself, but that 
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he elicits many a burst of hearty laughter from his audience. 
Ife has a fine taste for the humorous, though, happily, he 
never indulges it in his pulpit minisirations. I never yet 
heard the reverend gentleman inake a platform speech, 
without having his hat in his hand, and making very liberal 
use of it in the wav of gesture. 

But it is not on the platform alone, that the reverend 
gentleman indulges in humerous observations, "Phere is 
something pointed and witty, which Jast, after all, is essen- 
tially svnonvmous with being humorous, in many of his ob- 
servations in the ordinary intercourse of life. One of the 
best things which have been communicated to me as having 
been said by Dr. Leifehild, was the remark with which he 
one day accosted the publisher of one of the ¢ Pulpits,’ as he 
entered the office. “ You ought,” said the reverend gen. 
tleman, “to put up a small board outside the door, with the 
words written on it—¢ Mangling done here.’ ” 

“JT don’t understand what you mean, Dr. Leifehild,” said 
the other, after hesitating a few seconds, as if trying to find 
out the purport of the observation. 

+ You dot?” said Dr. Leifchild. 

“No.” 

“Why, don’t you mangle our sermons, in the incorrect 
and absurd reports you so often give of them in your pub- 
lication?” ~The other smiled. 

What the amount of Dr. Leifehild’s salary ix, J cannot 
undertake to say with cerfainty. IT am convinced, how- 
ever, Lam not far from the mark, when I give it at six bun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

The reverend gentleman has published several works, 
mostly in the department of sermons. _T have already refer- 
red to some of his earlier efforts as an author. Several of 
his works have met with a large sale. A volume of « Lec- 
tures on Christian Doctrines and Duties,” published cight or 
ten years ago, was verv successful. Sv, also, was his 
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“ Hclp to the Private and Domestic Reading of the Holy 
Scriptures,” which he bronght ont in 1830. Dr. Leifehild 
is likewise favourably known asa biographer. Ilis Life of 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes, many years Seeretary to the Bible 
Society, which appeared in 1835, is admitted by all to be a 
highly respectable biographical performance. 

Dr. Leifchild’s personal appearance is very striking. 
His features are large and plain; while his face is round 
and flat. A broad cocked-up nose contributes much to give 
jus face a very marked appearance. ‘The distance between 
his eyes is greater than in ordinary cases. His cye-lashes 
are large, while his eye-brows shghtly protrude. His high 
straight forehead, which is surmounted by a somewhat am- 
ple crop of dark-brown hair, has something about it strong- 
lv indicative of that boldness and moral courage, which I 
have already referred to as being among the more promi- 
nent features of Dr. Leifchild’s character. Jlis complexion 
is something between dark and sallow. le is apparently 
in excellent health, and of a robust constitution, though 
verging on his sixtieth year. He is about the average 
height, but of more than the usual circumferenee. He is, 
indeed, rather stout, with shoulders of more than the gene- 
ral rotundily. 


The Rev. Dr. Cottyrr, of Hanover Chapel, Peckham, 
has been forty years pastor of the congregation meeting in 
that place. Ile was ordained minister of Hanover Chapel 
when only twenty-one years of age ; a circumstance which 
has but few parallels any where, and which, so far as] know, 
is unprecedented in the annals of metropolitan Dissent. 
The reverend gentleman may indeed be said, in one sense, 
to have been born a preacher ; for at the early age of fifteen 
he was in the habit of addressing large promiscuous assem. 
blages met for religious worship, at as great length as if he 
had been delivering a regular sermon to them; though dis. 
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pensing, on such occasions, with the formality of a teat. 
The singular case and fluency and effect with which Dr. 
(then Master) Collyer spoke on the occasions to which I 
refer. taken in conjunction with his boyish years and boy- 
ish appearance, created a great sensation in the religious 
world at the time. There were those who felt apprehensive 
that this extraordinary precocity of intelleet, and of talents 
asa public speaker, would, as hax so often proved the case 
in similar instances, he followed by comparative dulness 
when the party attained a maturer age. The result show- 
ed that the apprehension was groundless. Though the con- 
gregation only consisted of forty Gr filty persons, when the 
reverend gentleman undertook its pastoral charge, he soon 
raised ity—-and this, too, be it remembered, ina thinly popu- 
lated neiehbourhood, — to upwards of one thousand. ‘The 
increase rendered it necessary in the first instance to en- 
Jarge the chapel, and afterwards to erect a new one, Dr. 
Collyer’s chapel now contains room for one thousan} two 
hundred persons, and is usually filled. 

The reverend gentleman received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the University of Edinburgh, when only 
twenty-five years of age. I am not aware that the annals 
of the pulpit furnish another instance of any person heing 
able to boast of the appendage of a D.D. to his name, at an 
equally carly age. 

The popularity to which Dr. Collyer so suddenly raised 
himself, has not suflered any abatement with the lapse of 
time. Itis true that ill-health has, for some years past, 
prevented his taking that active part in what may be called 
religious public life, which he had before been accustomed 
to take ; and consequently his name has of late appeared 
less frequently than formerly, in newspapers and religious 
journals. His preaching, however, is still as much admired, 
his mind is as strong, and his position is as high in the re- 
ligious world as before. 
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Dr. Collyer is a man of highly-cultivated intellect. His 
information is varied and accurate on general topics; 
while with some branches of learning he 1s specially con- 
versant. No one can hear him for any length of time, 
without perceiving that he blends the scholar with the the- 
ologian, He carefully guards, however, against any thing 
like display in the pulpit. If there be more than the usual 
clegancc in his style ; if every thing he says prove him to 
he a man of refined intellect, he never suffers his mental 
attainments to shut out from view, or obscure, the grand 
peculiarities of the gospel scheme. His sermons are 
highly evangelical: they are largely impregnated with the 
spirit of true picty. He scrupulously abstains from the in- 
troduction of speculative points into his discourses. He 
dwells on the distinctive doctrines of the Christian system. 
His preaching has a strongly practical tendency. It is pe- 
culiarly calculated to edify, and nourish, and build up the 
saint of God in his most holy faith. He delights to bring 
Lefore the minds of his hearers the rich consolations of the 
gospel. tis probable he dwells on these with greater feel- 
ing and frequency, from the circumstance of having, at a 
time When he most needed them, and needed them more, 
perhaps, than most of his brethren in the ministry, felt 
them to be the support and solace of his own soul. What 
but the abundart communication of present grace, and the 
glorious prospect which the gospel opens up in anotaer and 
future state, could have sustained his spirits under the 
pressure of the trials which, at the hands of graceluss men, 
he had to endure at a previous period of his life ? 

The reverend gentleman’s preaching is principally ad- 
dressed to beltevers. Ou their duties and privileges he is 
copious in his statements and abundant in his Ulustrations. 
A sense of the solemn obligation under which he lies, to be 
faithful to all, induces him to conduct his hearers at times, to 
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at the rolling of its awful thunders ; but it is evident that 
when engaged in the performances of this part of his duties 
as a minister of the gospel, he feels less in his element than 
when dwelling on the blessedness of a saving faith in Christ. 

Dr. Collyer’s discourses are instinct with ideas of a_su- 
perior order, though not of that class which bears the impress 
of genius. He rarely utters anvthing which forcibly 
strikes or dazzles the mind. If it were possible to charac. 
terise the reverend gentleman’s matter in a few words, I 
should say—his conceptions are beautiful but not brilliant. 
He rarely sinks from the man of talent to the man of me- 
diocrity. He is, for the most part, an equal preacher. In 
his discourses there is always something at once to gratify 
the intellectual taste, and to please the man of warm and 
vital piety. His ideas follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion. I know few ministers in whose sermons, regard 
being had to their length, there is a greater number of 
ideas. If he have not that masculine mind which grapples 
with and triumphantly masters great principles, you cannot 
fail to be struck with a happy union in his person, of acute 
perceptive powers, a sound judgment, close habits of think- 
ing, and a fertile imagination. 

His style will be inferred from what I have already 
stated. It is always tastcful; it frequently rises into sim- 
ple eloquence. It is too polished to be vigorous: it is often 
defective in power. It bears, in many cases, a marked re- 
semblance to the Addisonian model. Now and then there 
is a good deal of poetry in it. 

Long-continued ill health has impaired, to some extent, 
the effectiveness of the Doctor’s delivery. When I first 
visited the metropolis, which was in 1820, he appeared to 
me to be one of the finest speakers I had ever heard in the 
pulpit. I first heard him speak inthe year just mentioned, 
when presiding at a Bible Society meeting held in Spa- 
fields’ chapel. I was on that occasion much struck, and so 
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was the meeting, with his accomplishments as an orator. 
The effect of his graceful and accurate elocution, wag 
much heightened by his commanding person. Latterly, 
however, though still a respectable and pleasing speaker, 
physical indisposition has, as just remarked, considerably 
impaired both his elocution and his action. He docs not 
vary, us he used to do, the tones of his soft and dulcet 
voice. Neither does he ever give full scope to its powers. 
He speaks in a comparatively quiet and subducd tone ; 
while he uses very little gesture. He often leans over the 
pulpit, and stands quite motionless. [lis delivery, though 
easy and fluent, is rather slow. ‘There is no appearance of 
effort in his preaching. It does not seem a task to him; 
indeed, I know it is not; for his extemporaneous resources 
are so ample that without the slightest previous meditation, 
he can at any time deliver an address to his audience which 
shall be faultlessas a composition, and be spoken without the 
slightest hesitation. In fact, the reverend gentleman is in 
the habit, Sabbath after Sabbath, of taking up his Bible 
when he enters the pulpit and expounding particular por- 
tions of the Scriptures without any previous writing, or 
even any thing which couid merit the name of premedita. 
tion. Let me, however, here observe, that he can only do 
this inhis own chapel. The illness to which I have refer. 
red has so scriously affected his nervous system, that when 
he goes to a strange place of worship to preach, he is 
obliged to write his sermons at full length before-hand, and 
to read every word of them from the manuscript. This is 
the great reason why Dr. Collyer has felt himself under the 
painful necessity of declining, of late, the many urgent in- 
vitations sent him to preach for charitable purposes, or on 
particular occasions, in other chapels. Nothing but some 
special urgency in the case, can prevail on him now to 
enter the pulpit of another minister. He mentioned to me 
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a short time ago, that he has only preached three times out 
of his own chapel for the Jast four years. 

Had not Dr. Collyer possessed in no ordinary degree the 
gift of improvisation, he could never have gone through the 
vast amount of public speaking which devolved upon him, 
from his eutrance into the ministry until ten or twelve 
years ago. I speak advisedly when I say, that the reverend 
gentleman has preached a greater number of sermons in 
his time, than any other minister alive; no matter of what 
denomination. For many years he was deputed by the 
directors of the London Missionary Society, aud various 
other religious institutions, to make a tour of the country 
on behalf of the funds of such institutions. And on these 
occasions, he almost daily preached once, often twice, and 
in not a few instances three times. Then, when he was 
at home, he was for several months of every year engaged in 
preaching for the funds of loca] religious societies or pre- 
siding at their meetings, ten or twelve times every week. 
His great popularity, and the weight he had among the Dis- 
senters, led to his being constantly applicd to for such pur- 
poses. ‘The circumstance, too, of his being for so many 
years known to be the hosom-friend of the late Duke of 
Kent and the present Duke of Sussex; brothers of the 
then reigning monarch, contributed in no small measure to 
invest his various public movements with a more than or- 
dinary interest. 

Dr. Collyer’s congregation is one of the most respectable 
and intelligent in London; and, Jet me add, they are ex- 
eeedingly attached to him. They furnished him, two or 
three years ago, with a substantial proof of their affection 
and esteem, by presenting him with a splendid silver salver 
worth a hundred guineas. The delicate manner in which 
the matter was managed, greatly enhanccd the value of the 
gift. The whole of the money was raised, and the piece of 
plate prepared, during his usual anuual visit of five or six 
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weeks to the country. He heard not a whisper of what 
had been done until, on his return, he was waited upon by 
a deputation from the congregation, to see what time would 
be couvenient for him to receive the gift. It was presented 
to the reverend gentleman on the thirty-sixth or thirty- 
seventh anniversary of his pastoral labours among his peo- 
ple. The high estimation in which Dr. Collyer’s congrega- 
tion hold him, may be farther inferred from the fact of their 
making his income from the chapel five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

In private, the reverend gentleman is one of the most 
agrecable men I have ever met with. He blends the man- 
ners of the gentleman with the feelings and conduct of the 
Christian. Ile is exceedingly well informed, and possesses 
creat couversational powers. He not only talks with the 
utmost case and fluency, but his language is as correct, in 
maily iistances as polished, as if he were delivering one of 
his most finished pieces of composition. 

Though Dr. Collycr is usually ranked among the Inde- 
pendents, and has, indeed, all his life long, identified him- 
self with that body, he calls himsclf an “ English Presby- 
terian,” and on all important occasions he appends the 
words to his name. He is the only minister, so far as I 
know, in London, who claims to be considered an “ Eng- 
lish Presbyterian ;” the successors of the English Presby- 
terians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, having, 
in almost every instance, renounced evaugelical truth and 
degenerated into Socinians. Dr. Collyer’s members have 
no control, as members have wherever Congregational prin- 
ciples are recognized, in matters connected with the church 
or congregation. Everything is decided by himself. Lis 
supremacy is entire and undisputed. Members are admit- 
ted without even the deacons being consulted, except where 
the reverend gentleman may have doubts as to the moral 
character of the parties, and may therefore deem it necessa- 
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ry to institute inquiries. When additions are made to the 
church, Dr. Collyer intimates the fact to the members on 
the first Sabbath afterwards on which they sit down to the 
Lord’s Supper, by remarking, that two, three, or four new 
members, sit down with them for the first time. He does 
not even mention the names of the partics who have joined 
the church. Dr. Collyer mentioned a short time ago to 
another Dissenting Minister and myself, that he once tried 
the experiment of allowing his members to adjudicate on 
church matters, and that it turned out so badly; the members 
differing from each other so much, and disputing so violent- 
ly, that he determined on never repeating it. And he has 
kept his word. 

Dr. Collyer’s published works are so namerous and well 
known, that I need not even enumerate them. T[ do not 
know that he has published any poctical pieces in a separate 
form; but he has successfully paid his addresses to the 
muses. As I had occasion to state in a former work, he 
prepares a hymn to be sung by his congregation after the 
conclusion of every sermon he preaches ;_ the hymn being in 
unison with the tenor of his discourse Te reads the bymn 
himself, two lines at a time; so that all his congregation 
can join in singing it. T have been pieased with the poetry 
as well as the picty of these metrical compositions by the 
Doctor. They usually extend from twelve to twenty lines. 

I have alluded to the ill-health which Dr. Collyer has 
suffered for some years, and to the eatent to which his ner- 
vous system has been impaired. The former chiefly ariscs 
from an affection of the heart. It is one of the unhappy 
results of the reverend gentleman’s illness, that he not only 
cannot sleep for any length of time, but cannot even remain 
in bed during the night, without suffering very acute pain. 
He is obliged to rise about three every morning. In the 
summer season, when Dr. Collyer can walk out in the 
beautiful neighbourhood of his house, he does not feel the 
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necessity of rising at so carly an hour as three, to be so un- 
pleasant, but in the long, dark, dreary mornings of winter, 
he docs feel the necessity to be a painful one indeed. There 
can be no question, I understand, that the foundation of Dr. 
Collyer’s present illness was laid by the anxiety of mind 
which he necessarily felt when he had to vindicate his char- 
acter from the deadly attack which was made upon it some 
years since. It pleased Providence to spare him utterly to 
put the calumny down, and to confound his calumniators ; 
but though his character so signally triumphed, his bodily 
health has thus been made the victim. 

It is a curious fact, that though Dr. Collyer has suffered 
so much illness for some years, he has all the appearance 
of aman in the possession of perfect health. His face is 
full, and though in his sixtieth year, is without even an in- 
cipient wrinkle. Te has a clear, fresh, healthful-looking 
complexion. ‘Though he were only in his thirtieth year, 
he could not look better than he does, 

In personal appearance, Dr. Collyer bears a remarkably 
strong resemblance to the Duke of Sussex; who was for a 
Jong serics of years, as already intimated, his most intimate 
friend. The only difference between the two is, that Dr. 
Collyer looks much better than his Royal Highness. In 
figure and the conformation of their faces and heads, they 
are as like as can be. Dr. Collyer is of a full make, above 
the average stature, and has high round shoulders. His 
features are sinall, and are remarkable for a blended dignity 
and cheerfulness of expression. He has a broad lofty fore- 
head, highly indicative of intellectual excellence. His hair 
is not abundant: it is of a partly flaxen and partly light- 
greyish colour. ‘The whole appearance of Dr, Collyer is 
that of the perfect gentleman, and his manner, as I before 
stated, justifies the impression created by his appearance. 
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The Rev. Cates Morris, of Fctter-lane Chapel, suc- 
ceeded the Rev. George Burder as the pastor of that 
church, on the death of the latter venerable minister of the 
gospel, in 1832, For some time previous Mr. Morris had 
been Mr. Burder’s assistant in the pastoral office ; and it is 
due to both to state that the greatest cordiality and good 
feeling uniformly characterized their intercourse with each 
other, whether as ministers or as private individuals. The 
several years’ experience which the church and congrega- 
tion of Fetter-lane had of Mr. Morris as the assistant of 
Mr. Burder, only served to attach them the more to him 
when their aged pastor had been summoned to a brighter 
and better sphere, and when Mr. Morris, according to pre- 
vious agreement, became the sole occupant of the pulpit 
from which Mr. Burder had for a very long period of years 
ably and faithfully proclaimed the truths of the gospel. 

Mr. Morris’ congregation is select and intelligent. It is 
respectable in point of numbers, consisting of about five 
hundred persons, about three hundred of whom are mem- 
bers; but it is chiefly noted among the Dissenting congre. 
gations in the metropolis for its general information, ‘or its 
secular respectability, and what is immeasurably the most 
important of all, for its picty and its efforts to diffuse the 
blessings of the gospel among those who have never 
enjoyed them. 1 belicve there are few churches in 
London, which, in proprtion to the number of members, 
have done, or are doing more good, than that meeting in 
Fetter-lane chapel, The congregation would, I am con- 
vinced, be considerably larger were the chapel capable of 
accommodating a greater number of persons. It is quite 
full ; but from its situation in one of the closest and most 
populous parts of the centre of the metropolis, there is not, 
I believe, any possibility of enlarging it, except at a very 
great expense. It is the narrowest place of worship, in 
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proportion to its length, I have ever seen. The side gal- 
leries only consist of two ranges of pews. 

That Mr. Morris’ congregation should be distinguished 
for their intelligenee, will not surprise any one who has 
been in the habit of hearing him preach. It requires-a 
person of a well-informed mind as well as of close habits 
of attention, to follow and fully understand him. I do not 
mean to say that the reverend gentleman is in the practice 
of preaching what are called learned sermons; he has too 
much good judgment,—is too deeply imbued with the spirit 
of true pietv,—and is too much impressed with a sense of 
the responsibility which attaches to a minister of the gos- 
pel, tobe guilty of that. What I mean is, that his sermons 
are most carefully prepared,—at any rate, they have the ap- 
pearance of being so,—and the various parts display so in- 
timate a connection with cach other, while the impress of 
a superior intellect is stamped upon the whole, that he 
whose mind is but imperfectly informed, or who does not 
surrender his entire and continued attention to the preach- 
er, is not likely to become one of Mr. Morris’ stated 
hearcrs. There is a system or method visible in his ser- 
mons which proves, that the retirement of the study 1s 
principally spent in preparations for the pulpit. 

Mr. Morris is partial in his sanctuary ministrations, to 
ihe svilogistic form of reasoning ; and in this I have often 
thought him exceeding happy. If 1 be not mistaken, he 
has carefully studied logic. At all events he proves himself 
master of the leading principles of the science. His rea- 
sonings, as may be inferred from what I have just stated, 
are condensed as well as usually conclusive. It has often 
struck me, that he also excels in clearly Jaying down cer- 
tain admitted facts, and then ingeniously deducing certain 
incontrovertible consequences from them. The consc- 
quences so deduced from the facts he has stated, he is skil- 
ful in turning to a practical account. Sometimes I have 
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thought, that if he were to intersperse a certain amount of 
what is commonly called declamation, but which I would 
term appealing to the feelings of his hearers, with his 
reasonings and his facts, he would greatly add to the effect 
of his discourses ; impressive though they usually are. 

Mr. Morris’ style is generally chaste. He is sparing in 
the use of rhetorical phrases. But though he does not deal 
largely in metaphors, he is for the most part happy in his 
choice of those he does employ. His diction rarely exhi- 
bits any signs of elaboration: though sufficiently correct to 
please the most fastidious taste, it seems as natural as if 
it did not cost him an effort. 

In parts of some of his sermons, I have occasionally fan- 
cied that I recognized evidences of a disposition to be spe- 
culative. I have not, however, often detected the specula- 
tive spirit in the reverend gentleman’s ministrations ;_ and 
when I have, it has only been in comparatively small por- 
tions of them. I have mentioned in my “ Travels in 
Town,” one or two instances of the purely speculative 
opinions I have heard him advance. 

As an expositor of Scripture, I am disposed to rank Mr. 
Morris very ngh among the ministers of London; whether 
in the establishment or out of it. I need not here repeat 
what I have stated in the work just named, respecting his 
devoting twice as much of his time to the preparation of his 
Thursday evening lectures, as he does to his usual] Sabbath- 
day sermons. If therefore, he occupies a high place among 
our metropolitan preachers, considered as a sermonizer, it 
is but fair to expect that with double the amount of study, 
he should particularly excel in his expositions of the Scrip- 
tures. Though intimately conversant with the Bible, his 
references to it in proof of his positions, are not very fre- 
quent. 

In his religious creed, Mr. Morris is a moderate Calvin- 
ist; but he does not often introduce into the pulpit matters 
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of a controversial nature. He is not only an original think- 
er himsclf, and one who fearlessly gives expression to his 
views, however opposed they may be to those which gene- 
rally obtain among the parties with whom he chiefly associ- 
ates, but he cherishes the most unbounded liberality towards 
all who differ from him. 

Mr. Morris has, for several years past, laboured under a 
greater or less measure of indisposition. About three years 
ago, his friends were not without apprehensions as to the 
result. His own impression too was then, at times, that 
the issue of his illness was problematical. I rather think, 
from certain expressions I] heard him make use of at the 
period in question, in the pulpit, that he leaned to the belief 
that he should not recover. Some of his prayers about 
that time, breathed a remarkably resigned and heavenly spi- 
rit. His illness, often, for eight or ten months, interrupted 
his ministerial labours. He is now much better, but is by 
no means well. Heis frequently obliged to get some of the 
more gifted members of his church to commence the ser- 
vices for him, by giving out a hymn, reading a chapter, and 
offering up the first prayer. 

Mr. Morris is of retired manners. He mixes but little 
even among the religious portion of the community. He 
seldom takes an active part in the proceedings of those so- 
cieties which the Dissenters have formed. He is still more 
rarely to be seen on the platform at any public meeting. He 
is naturally reserved, and his protracted illness has, no 
doubt, in this respect, increased what is constitutional. In 
the pulpit or in private, any one would at once infer from 
the mere expression of his countenance, that he is of retir- 
ing habits. There is something pensive as well as reserved 
in that expression; and the tones of his voice are in accor- 
dance with it. Though clear, they are of a plaintive and 
melancholy kind. Uis utterance is timed with judgment 
to the ear. He equally avoids the extremes of slow and 
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rapid speaking. His delivery is easy, and he seldom has 
occasion to recall a word. In the commencement of his 
sermons he is quict aud calm: the same may be said of 
his speaking, during the greater part of his discourse ; but 
occasionally he raises his voice to a pitch of which you 
would think it mcapable. Ou such occasions, his gesture 
becomes proportionably energetic. He withdraws himself 
a foot or so from the front of the pulpit, and assuming a 
more erect attitude than he usually exhibits, stretches out 
both his hands in a horizontal position, or raises them above 
his head. I have scldom known these more animated dis- 
plays last more than half-a-minuute at atime. If they were 
more frequent aud more sustained, Mr. Morris would be 
one of the most popular of our metropolitan preachers. In 
commencing his sermon, and during the delivery of the ex- 
ordium, his favourite practice is to lean over the pulpit, and 
to speak in a rather low and subdued though audible tone of 
voice. As he advances in his discourse, he turns first to 
those of his hearers on the left of the pulpit, and then to 
those on the right; his gesture all the while consisting 
chiefly of a shght movement of the right arm. It is only 
when he has got into the heart of his subject, that his ac- 
tion becomes energetic, or that he speaks with the ununa- 
tion I have endeavoured to describe. 

In person, Mr. Morris is about the middle height. He 
is of a rather firm aud compact make.  Ilis shoulders are 
of more than the average breadth ; and altogether there is 
an inclination to the athletic in his figure. IJ11s face has 
more of the rotund than the oval form. His features are 
regular and pleasing: they are expressive of much goodness 
of disposition as well as of the reserve aud pensiveness to 
which I have referred. He has a dark, quick, and pcne- 
trating eye. In his more animated moments his brow, 
which is partly concealed by the protuberance of his black 
bushy hair, has a contracted appearance. His complexion 
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is dark, though I have imagined I have on some occasions 
seen it look very pale; most probably owing to physical 
illness. His age is about forty. 


The Rev. James SHERMAN, minister of Surrey Chapel, 
was set apart to the pastoral charge of the church and con- 
gregation meeting in that place, in September, 1836. The 
circumstances under which the reverend gentleman be- 
came the minister of Surrey Chapel, are curious. In 
about twelve months after the death of their late pastor, the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, the congregation gave a unanimous 
call to Mr. Sherman to become the successor of Mr. Hill. 
Mr. Sherman at once declined the invitation, urging as his 
reasons for so doing, that he was then labouring in a sphere, 
in Reading, of great usefulness,—that his people were most 
affectionately attached to him,—and that being also in ill 
health, and feeling a sense of incompetency otherwise, he 
could not contemplate for a moment the acceptance of so 
extensive and responsible a charge as that of Surrey Cha-~ 
pel. The church and congregation meeting in the chapel, 
were greatly grieved and much disappointed at the resolu- 
tion to which Mr. Sherman had come; and began to look 
about then in other quarters for a suitable pastor. Candi- 
dates came from all parts‘of the country, and no doubt 
preached their best sermons, and im their best manner, in 
Surrey Chapel: still the people could not agree in their 
choice of any one. Parties were formed in favour of va- 
rious preachers ; but nothing like a majority of the congre- 
gation could be got to support any particular individual. 
Kighteen months had intervened, matters all the while re- 
maining in this state, since Mr. Sherman had declined the 
invitation given him to undertake the pastoral care of the 
church and congregation of Surrey Chapel; and even at 
the end of that time there was not the slightest prospect of 
their being able to fix on any one else as a Suitable succes- 
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sor to Mr. Rowland Hill. In this very painful state of mat- 
ters they determined to send a second and most urgent in- 
vitation to Mr. Sherman to-become their pastor. The invi- 
tation was perhaps one of the most unanimous which ever 
a Christian minister received from any people. Mr. Sher- 
man, having consulted with many of his friends, and made 
the matter the subject of frequent and fervent prayer for the 
Divine direction, came to the conclusion that he clearly re- 
cognised the hand of God in his receiving the renewed invi- 
tation, and that consequently it was his duty to hesitate no 
longer, but cheerfully, and at once, to accept it. 

Mr. Sherman was for sixteen years the pastor of the In- 
dependent Church in Reading; and, in return for the in- 
numerable marks of attachment which his people had shown 
him, had, after being some time amongst thein, assured 
them of his full determination to live and dre their minister. 
When reminded of this pledge, after it was understood that 
he had accepted the second invitation to become pastor of 
Surrey Chapel, he stated that circumstances had so mate- 
rially altered since he made the promise, that he no longer 
considered it morally binding. At that time he said there 
was a great want of the gospel in Reading ; but since then 
many devoted clergymen in the church had been settled in 
the place, and other events took place which rendered his 
labours less necessary there, than they were when-he was 
set apart to the work of the ministry among them. Mr. 
Sherman alluded to these matters in the first sermon he 
preached in Surrey Chapel after he was ordained the pastor 
of the church and congregation there. 

From private sources of information, I am justified in 
stating, that seldom has a Christian minister entered on the 
discharge of the duties of the pastoral office, with a deeper: 
sense of the arduousness of those duties and the responsi- 
bility which attaches to that office, than did Mr. Sherman, 
when he was appointed to Surrey Chapel. I believe I may 
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say with truth, that it was with fear and trembling that he 
undertook the pastoral care of the people assembling in that 
place of worship. Hence there was a peculiar propriety in 
the text from which he preached his first sermon after his 
public connection with them. That text was this—I will 
go in the strength of God the Lord.” 

In the course of the sermon, he dwelt with great feeling 
on his own incompetency for the office he had undertaken, 
and stated that all his dependence for success in it, rested on 
the strength which he who had called him to if had pro- 
mised to communicate. 

Mr. Sherman is a very attractive as well as able preacher. 
His manner is mild and prepossessing. His countenance 
wears an expression of fixed serenity. Its cheerfulness, 
when dwelling on the more gracious features of the Chris- 
tian system, or the more precious promises of the gospel, is 
so marked as to have sometimes the appearance of a smile. 
The tones of his voice, too, are pleasant in no ordinary de- 
grec. Insomce of their intonations they are highly musical. 
His elocution is, on the whole, good. , Its chief defect con- 
sists in giving a particularly broad pronunciation to occa- 
sional words, and in imparting a slight occasional twang to 
his voice. His utterance is easy ; it does not seem to be a 
work of labour to him to express his views. Occasionally, 
but not often, he very slightly stutters ; and now and then 
recalls a word to substitute a better for it. [have observed 
that this chiefly occurs in the delivery of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s discourses on the Tuesday evenings. I have very 
rarcly witnessed it in the course of his Sabbath-day minis- 
trations. ‘The circumstance may be easily accounted for. 
The claims on Mr. Sherman’s time are so numerous and 
urgent, that he is unable to bestow the amount of prepara- 
tion he could wish on three sermons every week ; and there- 
forc, asa matter of course, he is more careful in the prepara- 
tion of the two intended for the Sunday than in the one 
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intended for the Tuesday evening. Mr. Sherman avoids 
the extremes of hurried and slow speaking. He pitches ‘his 
voice at the commencement on such a key as to make him- 
self sufficiently audible in all parts of the chapel ;- but as he 
proceeds, he occasionally speaks in louder tones. He usually 
warms with his subject, and then he becomes very animated 
and impressive. Generally his action is subdued. A gen- 
tle motion of his right arm is the most observable thing in 
his gesticulation. When he works himself up to more than 
his accustomed animation, he somewhat libcrally uses both 
arms. When speaking of Heaven, he almost always raises 
his eyes to the ceiling, and points with extended arm in an 
upward direction. He scarcely ever looks towards the gal- 
lery, and rarely to any other part of the chapel than that 
part of the area which is directly before him. His manner 
is always earnest ; itis frequently impassioned. When en. 
gaged in prayer, one of Mr. Sherman’s favourite attitudes is 
to rest both hands on the pulpit, while his head is put intoa 
slightly drooping position, as if he were looking at the 
Bible. At intervals, he stands more erect, raises his hands 
from the pulpit, modcratcly extends his arms, opens his 
eyes, and gently moves his body as if occasionally standing 
on tiptoe. His prayers, which are fervent, spiritual, and 
comprchensive, are in most cases morc lengthencd on the 
week nights than on Sundays. The average time he occu. 
pies in his first prayer on the Tucsday cvenings, may ‘be 
about a quarter of an hour ; on the SundaysI should think 
it is always under ten minutes. Perhaps the reason of the 
difference is, that on the Sabbath-days, the chapel being 
still nominally in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
though actually Independent, the Church service is read, 
which necessarily trenches on the time allotted to Mr. 
Sherman’s pulpit dutics ; while it is dispensed with on the 
week-day evenings. 

Mr. Sherman’s preaching is always clear. There never 
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is any thing mystical or even of difficult comprehension in if. 
It scarcely requires aneffort to understand or to follow him. 
If he seldom starts any strikingly original ideas, he as rarely 
falls below mediocrity. If he scarcely ever soars, neither 
does he ever sink. His matter is almost uniformly_good. 
He is one of the most equal preachers I know ; and not only 
is he equal in one sermon as compared with another, but 
there is a marked equality in the various parts of the same 
sermon. He who hears Mr. Sherman once,—always as- 
suming that it is when preaching one of his Sabbath-day 
discourses,—may safely enough conclude that he has been 
furnished with a fair specimen of his pulpit talents. He 
seldom deals in ratiocinative reasoning. Indeed,- except 
when urging on his hearers the claims which the interests 
of eternity have on their attention, he can hardly be said to 
deal in reasoning at all. His forte, and not only his forte, 
but delight, evidently consists in bringing before his audience 
the leading doctrines of the gospel, and in applying those 
doctrines in their various bearings, to the consciences of al] 
present. A large portion of Mr. Sherman’s sermons con- 
sists of purely practical matter. His style is always good ; 
it is often eloquent. It is natural and correct. He rarely 
meddles with tropes or figures. It exhibits no signs of effort ; 
it is consequently in unison with his easy mode of speaking. 
Mr. Sherman’s whole heart and soul are evidently in his 
work. Though, physically, his pulpit duties may be felt to 
be in some measure a burden, owing to a constitution not 
over robust at any time, and which has been less strong for 
some years past than formerly, I am sure that, mentally, his 
happiest moments are those which are spent in the services 
of the sanctuary. He seems to have in a special manner 
dedicated himself to the work of the ministry, and to the 
performance of those other duties to his congregation which 
are connected with the pastoral office. This will account 
for his being less frequently to be seen on the public plat- 
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form than many others of his brethren of the ministry. The 
desire of his heart appears to be to labour with and for his 
own people ; and ina great measure to limit his labours to 
them. As an illustration of this desire, and as showing at 
the same time how devoted he is to the work of the ministry, 
I may mention that about six months ago, he instituted a 
series of consecutive weck-day services in his chapel, 
besides protracting those of the Sabbath-day, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a revival of religion, similar to the 
revivals which took place seme years since in many of the 
American churches. Mr. Sherman stated publicly several 
months since, that in the course of a few weeks after he and 
the church had thus begun to make these additional efforts 
for the conversion of sinners ; for an increased sanctity of 
heart and life on the part of the saints; and for the reclaim- 
ing of backsliders, about sixty persons, hitherto entirely 
careless about their Souls, had conversed with him on the 
subject of their salvation, either in the vestry after the close 
of the services, or at his own house; and that the inter- 
course which he or his deacons had with them afterwards, 
left no room whatever to doubt that, with one exeeption, all 
these individuals were converted to God. 

Mr. Sherman, I should have before remarked, is partial 
to the introduction of illustrative anecdotes into his dis- 
courses. I have seldom heard him preach without relating 
two or three anecdotes. On some occasions I have heard 
him introduce five or six. His anecdotes, I should observe, 
refer for the most part to circumstances which have come 
under his own observation, or which have been verbally 
communicated to him by friends: they are ‘not often taken 
from books. And in his pulpit relation of anecdotes, Mr. 
Sherman excels most ministers I know. He relates them 
with great artlessness and effect. 

While in Reading, Mr. Sherman -was for a considerable 
time disabjed from preaching, through serious indisposition. 
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This was several years ago. When thus confined to his 
closct, and unable to minister from the pu'pit, or with the 
living voice, he occupied his time, when his illness would 
allow the use of his pen, in writing a small work for the 
benefit of his people. It is entitled, «A Guide to_ Ac- 
quaintance with God.” It has gone through several edi- 
tions ; nor has its success becn greater than its merits. It 
is pervaded by a spirit of fervent piety, ably enforces the 
duty and advantages of a close walk with God, and is en- 
titled to high commendation viewed merely as a literary 
composition. With the exception of a few detached ser- 
mons, preached on particular occasions, I am not aware of 
anything else which has proceeded from Mr. Sherman’s 
pen; and giving up, as he now does, almost his whole time 
to the discharge of his pastoral duties, the presumption is 
that he will not, at any rate for a considerable period, again 
appear in the capacity of author. 

It is not generally known, that after he had been some 
time settled at Reading, Mr. Sherman had serious thoughts 
of abjuring Independency and entering the Church of 
England. Obstacles which he did not in the first instance 
anticipate prevented the completion of his purpose. There 
are some ministers in the metropolis who still think that he 
has even yet a marked liking for the Hierarchy. I have 
reason to believe that such is not the fact. I think I speak 
from good authority when I say, that he has now very 
strong conscientious objections to an established church of 
any kind, and that he particularly disapproves of Episco- 
pacy. I may add, unless I am greatly mistaken, that he is 
thoroughly convinced that the Congregational form of 
church government is the only one which has the slightest 
sanction in the Scriptures. 

Mr. Sherman’s congregation is the largest in London. 
Perhaps it is the largest in the kingdom. I should think it 
cannot, on an average, consist of much less than three 
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thousand persons.* Even on Tuesday evenings, the usual 
attendance cannot be under one thousand three hundred, or 
one thousand five hundred. With such an extensive sphere 
of labour before him, and as he is yet in the prime of life, 
being not, I should think, more than forty-four or forty-five 
years of age, are grounds for supposing, especially as he is 
so devoted to the work of the ministry, that he will be made 
the instrument of a vast amount of spiritual benefit in that 
part of the metropolis in which Surrey Chapel is situated. 


* The reverend gentleman’s salary is not so great as one would ‘be 
apt to suppose from the number of his hearers. It depends, in some 
measure, on the amount received for the sittings in the chapel. Inclu- 
ding the free house attached to the chapel, Mr. Sherman’s income is 
under five hundred pounds per annum. The truth is, that though 
there are many wealthy people in his congregation, the majority are 
poor. 
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CHAPTER X. 


INDEPENDENT MINISTER 8—(continued.) 


The Rey. John Burnet—The Rev. John Blackburn—-The Rev. Dr. Ben- 
nett—The Rev. John Clayton—The Rev. Thomas Rinney—The Rev, Dr. 
Andrew Reed—The Rev. Dr. Fletcher. 


Tue Rev. Joun Burnet, of Camberwell, is often supposed 
to be an Irishman. The mistake arises from the circum- 
stance of his having been many years the minister of a 
chapel in Cork, from which place he came to London seven 
or cight years ago, having been chosen the successor of the 
late Rev. William Orme. Mr. Burnet is by birth a 
Scotchman, and remained, I believe, in his native place, 
Perth, until he had passed his twentieth year. There is a 
marked mixture in -his speeches, of the Scotch and Irish 
modes of pronouncing particular words. I could easily 
imagine a Scotchman and Irishman, after hearing the 
reverend gentleman preach or speak, having a very anima- 
ted war of words together, as to which of them could justly 
claim him as a countryman. 

When Mr. Burnet first came to London, he excited ex- 
traordinary attention as a platform speaker. It was enough 
for the Exeter-Hall-going part of the public to know, that 
Mr. Burnet was to speak on any particular occasion, to in- 
sure their attendance in thousands. The cheers with 
which he was always greeted on his presenting himself to 
address any mecting, were deafening in the most emphatic 
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sense of the word. And many were the instances in 
which, in the course of his address, the speaker’s voice was 
literally drowned amidst thunders of applause. Nor were 
these unequivocal proofs of the reverend gentleman’s popu- 
larity as a speaker, undeserved ; for he certainly did make 
many brilliant speeches on these occasions. Almost every 
alternate sentence containcd some sparkling idea, or 
strikingly ingenious illustration; while the infinite good 
humour, and the utter absence of all affectation and con- 
ceit which characterised their delivery, made the reverend 
gentleman’s specches tell with peculiar effect. 

Hitherto I have spoken in the past tense, of Mr. Burnet 
as a platform speaker. Let not that circumstance lead to 
any erroneous conclusions. Let no one infer from it, that 
Mr. Burnet has fallen off, or that he has exhausted himself 
by the numerous speeches he was called on to make in the 
course of the first few years he was settled in the metropo- 
lis. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Burnet still makes excecd- 
ingly felicitous speeches ; but he does not now “draw” to 
the same extent as before; neither would an address cqual- 
ly good and equally well delivered, now elicit the same thun- 
ders of applause as formerly. ‘Why is this?” I may be 
asked. Simply, because the novelty of the thing has worn 
off. kverybody has heard the reverend gentleman speak, 
and, therefore, he now addresses an audience under less ad- 
vantagcous circumstances than formerly. No one who has 
been any time in London can be unacquainted With the in- 
fluence which novelty, or the want of it, has in such matters. 

As a preacher, Mr. Burnet never ranked particularly high. 
In saying this, however, I must again guard myself against 
being misunderstood. It is only as an experimental preach- 
er, that I think Mr. Burnet comparatively fails. His ser- 
mons want that savour of vital religion to which I attach so 
much importance. They are not sufficiently calculated to 
arouse the careless, and to show the sinner, as in a mirror, 
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his own utter vileness. Neither does he track with suffi- 
cient closeness, the various vagrancies of the believer’s 
heart. In short, Mr. Burnet appears.to me to fail in deal- 
ing adequately with the consciences of the unconverted, or 
with the feelings and experiences of the believer. But if 
viewed in reference'to his own knowledge of the scope and 
evidences of the Christian scheme, or his manner of vindi- 
cating against scoffers, or sceptics, or infidels, or whatever 
else they may choose to call themselves, the grand pecu- 
liarities of that scheme, then I should say at once, that he is 
entitled to a place in the first rank of Christian preachers. 
He possesses a mind of great acutenéss ; is extensively in- 
forined ; and can conduct an argument with the enemies of 
our common faith, with surpassing ability. He attacks 
them in their own strongholds, and dislodges and routs them, 
in the most triumphant manner. He is a clear and conelu- 
sive reasoner: he has an eagle eye to the weak points of 
an adversary, and pounces upon and exposes them at once. 
He is exceedingly skilful in following out his own argu- 
ments, and turning them to the best advantage. In this 
way he has been of essential service to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

His manner of preaching fs not attractive. It wants 
warmth. It is comparatively celd and lifeless. He has 
very little action. -1 have never heard him in his own cha- 
pel, and, therefore, cannot say whether he uses a paper 
when preaching to his own people; but on any occasion on 
which I have heard him in other chapels, he not only had 
his paper before him, but read from it very closely. I am 
the more surprised at this, because I have repeatedly seen 
him, at public meetings, display extemporaneous resources 
of no ordinary kind. His voice is clear, and his articula- 
tion is distinct. At public meetings his gesticulation is 
often vehement, and his manner altogether is animated in 
no ordinary degree. Not only does he impart an ample 
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motion to his arms, but he also liberally moves his body 
from the left to the right. 

Mr. Burnet’s congregation is respectable both in point 
of numbers and wealth. Perhaps the average attendance in 
his chapel may be about eight hundred. I cannot speak 
with certainty as to the amount of the income he derives 
from his chapel; but I believe it is four hundred pounds per 
annum. He possesses private property which brings him 
in about another four hundred pounds a-year. 

Mr. Burnet has taken a most active part in all the plans 
which have for some years past been adopted by the Dis- 
senters in opposition to the principle of religious establish- 
ments. And no one who has heard him speak on the sub- 
ject, could help admiring his talents, however much they 
may have differed from his views. My own conviction is, 
that he has come forwatd with too much frequency and pro- 
minency on these occasions,—inasmuch as persons are too 
apt to conclude, however unjustly, that there is more or less 
of the partizan in such exhibitions. 

It was proposed some time ago by the Dissenters, to en- 
deavour to get Mr. Burnet returned to Parliament, for the 
purpose of advocating their interests there. The reverend 
gentleman, when the views of his Dissenting friends were 
first communicated to him, expressed great reluctance to 
concur in the project, on the ground that his heart was too 
much engaged in the work of the ministry to think of re- 
linquishing the pastoral office for the legislative character ; 
but on its being represented to him of what benefit to the 
cause of religion generally, he might be-made the instru- 
ment, in such a place as the Hlouse of Commons, he even- 
tually signified his readiness to become a candidate for the 
first vacancy in the representation of the country, where the 
Dissenting interest may be sufficiently powerful to hold out 
a probability of his success. 

Mr. Burnet would make a most efficient representative 
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of the Dissenting interest in Parliament; for, in addition to 
his great ability and his varied information, he possesses an 
indomitable moral courage. Not only would an adverse 
House of Commons find it impossible to put him down by 
the approved methods of coughing, laughing, ironical cheer- 
ing, hooting, braying, &c.; but they would not, even in the 
slightest degree, disconcert him. Ile would make himself 
as much at home on the first night of his introduction to the 
House, as among his own friends at Excter Hall. He is 
one of the few men who are the same in the most altered 
circumstances in which they can be placed. His conduct 
is always grounded on lofty principle, and no earthly con- 
sideration will divert him from his purpose when he sees 
the path of duty to be clear. 

In private, Mr. Burnet is an exceedingly agreeable 
man. He is greatly esteemed by his people, and by the 
Dissenting body generally. He has a kindly heart and a 
most obliging disposition. 

There is one peculiarity, aud only one, so far as I am 
aware, in his religious views. He holds, that in private, 
Christians ought not to pray in the presence of unconverted 
persons. This is a Sandemanian notion, though various 
persons not professing Sandemanianism have entertained it. 
In conformity with it, Mr. Burnet, Iam told, does not ob- 
serve family worship in his house, in the broader accepta- 
tion of the phrase. He calls his servants to hear a chap- 
ter of the Bible read morning and evening, but does not 
pray in their presence. 

I do not know of any work of any importance which the 
reverend gentleman has written. Particular sermons of his 
occasionally appear in the Pulpit, and other similar publica- 
tions; which, though for the most part defective in the re- 
spects before-mentioned, evince the man of superior talent, 
and of a high order of intellectual cultivation. 

In person, he is short and stout. He has a broad pleas- 
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ing-looking face. His countenance when on the platform 
is always lighted up with a smile. His complexion is fair, 
slightly tinged with a ruddy hue, and his hair, which is usu- 
ally short, and exhibits no appearance of receiving much 
attention at his hands, is of a reddish colour. His appear- 
ance may be described in two or three words ; he is a plain, 
homely, good-natured-looking man. His age must be be- 
tween forty-five and fifty. 


The Rev. Jonn Bracksurn, of Claremont Chapel, 
Pentonville, had not quitted Hoxton academy many months, 
before he acquired considerable distinction as a preacher. 
He was first settled in a small town in Essex, the name of 
which at this moment escapes my remembrance. He was 
settled in the place in question in 1815, and in the follow- 
ing year was invited to undertake the pastoral care of the 
church and congregation over which he now presides. How 
far the congregation has improved both in a pecuniary point 
of view and in numbers, will be readily inferred, when I 
mention that his salary is now about double what it origin- 
ally was. At first it was only three hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum; now it is six hundred pounds, and a free 
house; making it as near as may be equal to seven hun- 
dred pounds. ‘That Mr. Blackburn’s congregation is re- 
spectable as well as large, is a fact which I need not state, 
after mentioning the amount they pay him for his pasto- 
ral labours. 

The reverend gentleman occupies a distinguished place 
among the popular preachers of London. Wherever he 
officiates in his ministerial capacity, he draws a large con- 
course of hearers. By his own people, he is particularly 
liked. It is to them a great disappointment when any other 
minister has occasion to occupy his pulpit. His discourses 
exhibit marks of great care and much study in their prepa- 
ration. There is a closeness in the connection of the vari- 
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ous parts with each other, which could only be the result of 
a great expenditure of previous thought. 

In all Mr. Blackburn’s sermons you discover manifesta~ 
tions of cultivated intellect, and varied information, as well 
as of decided piety. Instead of falling into the besetting 
sin of being too diffuse in his illustrations of particular posi- 
tions, I have sometimes thought that he erred on the oppo- 
site extreme, of not extending those illustrations to a suffi- 
cient length. He is aflluent in idcas to which the adjective 
“ cood” may at all times be applicd: in many cases they 
are of an order of merit which may perhaps be more fitly 
characterised by the term “ happy,” than by any other that 
could be employed. Iam not sure whether he does not at 
times give particular parts of his sermons too much of a 
disquisitionary character. I have sometimes thought, too, 
that he expended ingenious arguments where no argument 
was needed. <A certain amount of it is, doubtless, occa- 
sionally needful; but I must here repeat what I have before 
said, that care ought to be taken that well-reasoned passages 
do not occupy too much of the time of the preacher. Close 
and earnest appeals to the conscience; admonition, re- 
proof, exhortation, and entreaty, are things which I should 
always like to see forming the Jargest proportion of every 
address delivered to persons assembled in a place of Chris- 
tian worship. 

The matter of Mr. Blackburn’s sermons is of a nature 
eminently calculated to enlighten the mind. He has evi- 
dently an intimate acquaintance with theology, in all its 
bearings; and the knowledge which he possesses himself, 
he is happy in communicating to his hearers. If they are 
not an intelligent people, the fault must rest with themselves, 
not with their pastor. 

The reverend gentleman’s manner is not so good as his 
matter. Tis stated hearers being accustomed to his man. 
ner do not, of course, so readily perceive any defect in it as 
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a stranger does. It is wanting in variety. There is not 
only a considerable sameness in his voice, which has some- 
thing of a inelancholy, though by no means unpleasant, 
character in its tones, but his gesticulation is not suflicient- 
ly abundant or energetic. Ele usually commences with his 
hands resting on either side of the pulpit. As he procceds, 
he makes a modcrate motion, first with one arm, and then 
with the other. At times, especially when he has got fairly 
into the heart of his subject, he clasps bis hands together, 
and slightly moves them above or beside the cushion of the 
pulpit. Ina few seconds they are again separated, and are 
secn resting, as before, on either side of the pulpit. Usually 
he stands as close as is practicable to the front of the pul- 
pit, and sometimes partially leans over it; but when he 
warms with his subject, he draws himself back, and becomes 
somewhat liberal of his gesticulation. He seldom directs 
his cye to that part of his audience in the area of the chapel ; 
but causes it to range over the whole of’ the gallery, espe- 
cially those parts which are on his right and left. A consid- 
erable number of his hearers are, owing to the situation of 
the pulpit, seated in a part of the gallery behind him: ho 
occasionally turns himself about in the pulpit so as to be 
able to bestow upon them a transitory glance. His eye is 
exceedingly quick. The lcast motion of any person in any 
part of the chapel, is sure to be at once perceived by him; 
and he usually shows that he recognises it, by looking in 
the direction in which it occurs. Not less acute in its per- 
ceptions, is his car. The slightest sound which is made in 
the chapel 1s heard by him, and he seems to be, not discon- 
certed but annoyed by it. I have no idea that the unplea- 
santness he feels in such a case is on his own account. My 
impression is, that it is on account of his hearers whose at- 
tention is in danger of being diverted from the truths he is 
delivering, by noise of any kind. 

J remember about two years ago seeing him pause in the 
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middle of his sermon, in consequence of the frequency with 
which the audience were coughing, and hearing him beg, as 
a special favour, that they would endeavour to refrain from 
coughing. He urged this on them, on the ground of the 
tendency which so much and such continued noise had to 
distract the attention of others from the worship of God. 
The appeal, or the rebuke, whichever it should be called, 
had only the effect of making matters worse. Not that any 
one forced a cough: he is held in too high estimation, and 
regarded with too great an affection by his people, for that; 
but that the more they tried to prevent their coughing, the 
more did they feel that irritation of the throat which is the 
cause of coughing. 

Mr. Blackburn, though he can hardly be called a hurried 
speaker, expresses himself with more than the average rapidi- 
ty. And yet he never hesitates a moment, as if at a loss either 
for ideas or words. IIis mind seems well-stored with the 
former, and of the latter he has always an abundant supply 
at hand. He seldom uscs the wrong word; not perhaps 
on an average above four or five times in the course of a 
sermon, and even then he checks and corrects himself so 
promptly, that the hearer scarcely discovers the slip which 
has been made. His favourite term in addressing his peo- 
ple is “ Brethren;” but he occasionally uses the old- 
fashioned epithet of ‘ Sirs.” 

Mr. Blackburn’s style is good. It has nothing stilted, 
or artificial, or affected in it. It is always perspicuous ; 
sometimes it is polished without any appearance of clabora- 
tion. On repeatcd occasions, I have heard the reverend 
gentleman in his pulpit addresses, rise to what I decmed a 
superior order of eloquence. The only regret on such oc- 
casions was, that his discourses were not more sustained. 

Mr. Blackburn, contrary to the practice which prevails 
in our metropolitan chapcls, always gives out the hymn or 
psalm himself with which the services commence. He 
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also reads the first four lines. During about one-half of 
the time of singing he stands, and his voice may often be 
heard above that of others, in singing the praises of God. 
When about half the hymn is sung, he resumes his seat in 
the pulpit. In giving out the hyinn or psalm which fol. 
lows the sermon, he repeats the whole of the lincs meant 
to be sung, before the vocal exercise begins. J] confess my 
decided partiality to this practice of the minister himself 
giving out the psalm or hyn, and reading it over, before 
the congregation engage in the praise of God. ‘This is 
the custom in all the places of worship in which I have 
been in Scotland, and it also prevails to a great extent 
among the provincial congregations in England. 

Mr. Blackburn is one of the very few Independent min- 
isters of any note in London, who do not wear the gown 
and bands, when in the pulpit. Indeed, I can hardly call 
to mind more than one other Independent preacher in the 
metropolis, who docs not patronise these usual badges of 
the ministerial office. 

As an author, the reverend gentleman is not much known. 
He has published several detached sermons, delivered on 
particular occasions, and also some small works, chiefly, if 
my memory be not at fault, in the pamphlet form. He 
has, however, written more extensively than most persons 
are aware. In the course of the ten or twelve years during 
which he has been editor or co-editor of the « Congrega- 
tional Magazine,” he has written a great variety of papers 
in that work, which have not been known beyond the circle 
of his private friends—perhaps I should rather say his 
family—to have proceeded from his pen. The circum. 
stance of his devoting much of his attention to the 
management of the periodical just named, and at the same 
tine presiding over a congregation of one thousand seven 
hundred or one thousand cight hundred persons, without any 
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complaint on their part of neglect of duty, proves him to be 
aman of active habits. 

Judging from Mr. Blackburn’s appearance in the pulpit, 
I should take him to be a man of middle size and_well- 
made. He uses an eye-glass, which for the sake of con- 
venience when in the pulpit, is always to be scen dangling 
on his breast. Let no one infer from this that he pays any- 
thing like undue attention to his personal appearance. On 
the contrary, I should rather say that he dresses with much 
plainness. He wears no collar to his shirt ; or if he do, it 
is not visible ; while, instead of the stocks which are now 
so common, he patronises the good old-fashioned necker- 
chief, tied in the “ good old-fashioned way.” His face is 
of a somewhat angular conformation. [His hair is of a dark 
brown cvlour, and his complexion is clear. IJIis forehead 
is straight and broad. In his eye-brows there is nothing 
prominent ; but his dark blue eyes are piercing in their 
glances, and quick in their movements. The use he makes 
of them forms, if I may so speak, a very important part of 
his action. ‘he features of his face generally are, [ should 
also say, pretty liberally pressed at times into his service, 
He occasionally contracts his brow, and looks unusually 
grave when his matter is of a more than ordinarily solemn 
nature; while, on the other hand, when he is expatiating 
on the promises or consolations of the gospel, or dwelling on 
the glorious prospects which the saint has before him in that 
immortal state to which he is rapidly posting, his counte. 
nance is lightencd up with an expression of joy. His age, 
unless his appearance he deceptive in this respect, must be 
between forty-six and forty-eight. 


The Rev. Dr. Bennett, of Silver Street Chapel, Cheap- 
side, has been the pastor of the congregation meeting there, 
for ten or twelve years. For a long period before his settle. 
ment in London, the reverend gentleman was Theological 
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Tutor of Rotherham Academy, and also minister of the 
Independent chapel in that town. 

I spent some days in Rotherham last autumn, and had 
many proofs furnished me of the high estimation in which 
he is held in that place. Tlis reason for quitting a sphere 
in which he had been eminently useful, and where he was 
so much respected, was the circumstance of the conjoint 
claims which his people and his students had upon his time, 
proving too much for a constitution not, seemingly, over 
robust at any time, but which an accumulation of tlrce- 
score years on his head, had rendered still less capable of 
enduring much physical fatigue. 

Dr. Bennett ranks high asa preacher. ‘There is stamina 
in all his discourses. His matter is judicious and evan- 
gelical, and has always a strongly practical tendency. I 
know few men who have more accurate views of the gos- 
pel scheme, or who are happicr in placing its grand peculi- 
arities clearly before the minds of their hearers. If his 
conceptions are not of a lofty order; if you are never 
struck by any thing profound or masterly in his illustrations 
of divine truth, you are delighted and instructed by the 
number, and in many cases, the beauty of his ideas. His 
matter is instinct with thought, though not of the highest 
order. He is also very pointed and to the purpose. He 
never digresses, neither is he ever diffuse. There is 
an unction in his preaching which renders him a spe- 
cial favourite with all who have sounded the depths of 
Christian experience, or made considerable progress in the 
divine life. He 1s peculiarly adapted for edifying and 
comforting believers. Asan expositor he is particularly 
happy. His clucidations of difficult passages of Scripture 
are often extremely felicitous. He usually throws new light 
on such passages, and makes his interpretations of them 
so exceedingly clear, that every one wonders how it could 
have happened that he should not have before seen the mat- 
ter in the same point of view. He isa sound critic, and 
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it scholar; but he scrupulously abstains from any 
thing in his ordinary pulpit ministrations, which could have 
the appearance of display. 

His style is perspicuous and terse; like his ideas, it is 
compressed. It is sufficiently polished to be entitled to the 
praise of being chaste, and yet not so polished as to impair 
itsstrength. ‘There is often a beautiful simplicity about it: 
on some occasions it rises to true eloquence. 

The reverend gentleman’s manner is mild and winning. 
There is something in his aspect which invariably inspires 
a fecling of veneration in all who chance to be in his pre- 
sence. JTJis countenance has a kind, affectionate, and be- 
nignant expression, and the tones of his voice are in happy 
accordance with it. They are always soft and pleasant; 
they are often of a touchingly plaintive kind. He speaks 
with much case and considerable rapidity. He is never at 
a loss either for ideas or words. He can never be taken 
unprepared. Give him a text at any time, and he will give 
you an appropriate scrmon. [lis gesture is not vehement, 
but it is continued. His hands are almost always in use, 
while his head is constantly turning from one part of the 
chapel to the other. His manner altogether is agreeable, 
He keeps up the attention from the beginning to the end of 
his discourse. There is much warmth in his manner, with- 
out anything like extravagance. No one can hear him 
preach without feeling assured that all he says emanates 
from the fountain of his heart. 

Dr. Bennett gives his people a lecture or address of about 
forty minutes’ duration, every Thursday evening. I have 
not been in Silver-street Chapel on a week-day evening in 
the summer time ; and therefore cannot say whether it be 
in the body of the chapel or not that the mecting then takes 
place ; but in the winter scason, those of his hearers who 
can make it convenient to attend on the Thursday even- 
ings, assemble in the vestry, where he prays with, and for, 
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und preaches to, them. It is a most interesting and dclight- 
ful sight, to see the reverend gentleman, with his silvery 
hair, his partially wrinkled facc, his intelligent, kindly, and 
venerable countenance, standing up in the midst of his little 
flock, and expounding to them, in affectionate accents, the 
Word of God. No one could witness the lovely scene, 
without comparing it in his own mind to that of a father 
calling his children, his relatives, and domestics around the 
family altar, there to worship that Being whose they are, 
and whom it is their desire to serve. 

In his usual pulpit ministrations, as will be inferred from 
what I have already stated, Dr. Bennett abstains from any 
thing of a speculative or argumentative kind. But let no 
one conclude from this, that he has not applied his mind to 
the study of the abstruser points of theology, or that he is 
not gifted with argumentative powers. On the contrary, 
he is intimately conversant with the former class of topics, 
and greatly excelsas a reasoner. He has proved himself an 
able champion of Christianity, and signally routed the In- 
fidel hosts, after allowing them to choose their own ground. 
In 1831, he delivered a series of lectures on Infidelity and 
in defence of Christianity,—which lectures were afterwards 
published —in his own chapel. ‘The lectures were attended 
by crowds of infidels of various kinds ; atheists, deists, scep- 
tics, and so forth. At the close of each lecture, Dr. Bennett 
expressed his willingness to answer any objection which any 
rejecter of Christianity might think fit to urge against any 
of the positions he had advanced. Mr. Robert Taylor, who 
had shortly before left the Church of England and embraced 
Deism, or Atheism,—I believe he himself hardly knew 
which,—accepted the challenge, and for several successive 
lecture-nights, started various learned and specious objec- 
tions to what Dr. Bennett had advanced. The answers of 
the reverend gentleman evinced a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the whole controversy between the friends and 
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opponents of the Christian system, and remarkable readi- 
ness and felicity in demolishing the arguments of his Infidel 
antagonist ; as the lectures themselves proved him to be a 
man of a vigorous and richly cultivated mind. Only_see 
how conclusively, and in how few words, Dr. Bennett on 
this occasion refuted the infidel notion that man is not ac- 
countable for his belief. Mr. Taylor had mooted the point 
in this way : “ But I suppose the lecturer (Dr. Bennett) will 
admit what was asserted by Dr. Whitby, that man is not 
accountable for his belief; our belief is the necessary result 
of what appears to be evidence of truth.” To this Dr. Ben- 
nett replied, “I utterly deny that man is not accountable for 
his belief. If he be not accountable for his belief, he is ac- 
countable for nothing ; for all his actions spring from his be- 
lief, Is it not notorious that a man’s belief is influenced by 
his moral character? According as he likes or dislikes a 
thing be turns his attention towards it, or away from it. 
When any sentiment presents its evidences to the mind, if 
the heart is averse to it, we look askew at its evidences, and 
turn instantly towards those things which seem to contra- 
dict it; till at length we acquire that distorted position 
which makes us lose sight of an unwelcome truth, and keep 
nothing in view but that which suits our taste.” 

Nor 1s it with infidels only that Dr. Bennett has had to 
enier the controversial lists. He has had to contend with 
Christians ; with Christian ministers; with ministers of his 
own denomination ; aye, and his personal friends too. A 
few years ago he carried on a very animated controversy 
through the medium of some of the religious periodicals of 
the day, with Dr. J. Pye Smith, in opposition to that reve- 
rend gentleman’s learned endeavours to show, that the Song 
of Solomon is not an inspired book, and has consequently no 
right to be placed among the canonical books of scripture. 
In maintaining the opposite opinion, and in grappling with 
his antagonist’s arguments, Dr. Bennett proved himself to 
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be at once a man of varied information and of acute and vir 
gorous mind. Dr. J. Pye Smith has since acknowledged 
that he was in error on his point, as he had done previously 
in reference to the opinion he so long entertained, that after 
the soul quits the body, it remains in a state of sleep till the 
morning of the resurrection. Whether the arguments of 
Dr. Bennctt, or his own maturer thoughts on the subject, 
were the means of inducing Dr. J. Pye Smith to renounce 
the opinion that the Canticles are not inspired, is a matter 
on which I am not informed. 

Dr. Bennett is well known in the religious world as an 
author. The History of Dissenters, written by him and Dr. 
Bocue conjointly, may be said to be a standard book. It 
appeared early in the present century, and has been brought 
down to the year 1838, by the recent publication of an addi- 
tional volume by the reverend gentleman. His “ Lectures 
on the History of Christ,” published in two volumes fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, reached a second edition, as did his 
“Lectures on the Preaching of Christ,” in one volume, 
brought out a few years since. Dr. Bennett is the author of 
various smaller works, whose titles it is unnecessary to spe- 
cify. 

The number of persons constituting the reverend gentle- 
man’s congregation, I should take to be from cight hundred 
toa thousand. I believe, without being able to speak posi- 
tively on the point, that his salary is four hundred pounds 
a-year. 

Of his personal appearance, some idea will be formed 
from observations already made. He is above the ordinary 
height, and of a rather slender form. His face is of the 
oval shape, and is slightly shrivelled through the effects of 
advanced years. His complexion is sallow, and the little 
that remains of his hair is, as before mentioned, of a silvery 
hue. His eye-brows have a very marked appearance, ow- 
ing to the unusual length and quantity of the hair on them. 
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His age, I should think, must exceed the three-score-and- 
ten years assigned by the psalmist as the usual limits of 
man’s mortal existence. 

The Rev. Jon Crayton, of the Poultry Chapel, is a 
man of great moral weight among the Dissenters. {nde- 
pendently of his high character and talents, the circum- 
stance of his father, who is still alive, though long unable to 
preach, having for about half a century been a much respect- 
ed man amongst them, would have secured for him acertain 
amount of esteem. Mr. Clayton is not only admired as a 
preacher by his own people, but is popular wherever he has 
occasion to officiate. His sermons are always carefully 
prepared. I have no idea that he trusts much to his powers 
of improvisation ; for there are not only a correctness and 
polish in his language, but a system and harmony in the 
various parts of the discourse, which will very rarely be met 
with where the preacher has not previously committed his 
thoughts to paper. And there is a luminousness as well as 
propriety of arrangement in the reverend gentleman’s ser- 
mons, which will be looked for in vain in the pulpit per. 
formances of many of our most popular preachers. Mr. 
Clayton is seldom striking ; but his discourses always pos- 
sess more than the average merit, and they are singularly 
well sustained. You always see in the preacher, not only 
the man of decided piety, but of a well-stored and richly 
cultivated mind. His illustrations are often new and feli- 
citous, though they do not dazzle by their brilliancy. No 
man of intelligent mind could hear the reverend gentleman 
without feeling assured that he possesses ample intellectual 
and theological resources. You never see any appearance 
of his having brought all his means to bear on a particular 
discourse. You see no evidence of undue labour in the 
closet, any more than of elaborate effort in the pulpit. You 
feel assured in your own mind, that there hasbeen no forced 
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work in what he addresses to his hearers, but that what he 
has delivered only conveys a fair idea of what his talents 
are as a minister of the gospel. He is a close and continu- 
ous thinker. He applies himself strictly to his subject, 
never diverging from it either to the right hand or to the 
left. He lays down certain positions, clearly establishes 
them, and then traces them out in their practical bearings. 
Every new sentence and idea scems to rise naturally out of 
that which preceded it. He is always judicious: he seeks 
not to amuse the imagination, or merely to gratify the in- 
tellect ; he has higher and holier views of the objects of a 
gospel ministry. He aims at the heart; he seeks to en- 
lighten and impress the mind at the same time. He min- 
gles with judgment, the doctrinal with the preceptive parts 
of God’s word. His style is polished. The very circum. 
stance of being anxious to round his periods, sometimes 
enfeebles his language. In many cases he might express 
his ideas in fewer words, and they would gain in force by 
the abridgment. His diction loses in power what it gains 
in polish. 

The reverend gentleman is an excellent speaker. I 
know of no one in the body to which he belongs, that sur- 
passes him in the case, the pleasantness, or the accuracy of 
his elocution. Every sentence flows from his lips in well- 
enunciated and tastcfully-dclivered accents. He never 
hesitates nor stammers; while his utterance is timed with 
excellent judgment to the car. Both the language and de- 
livery of his sermons seem as perfect as if the former had 
been the result of months’ incessant labour, and the latter 
had been achieved aftcr repeated rehcarsals in his study at 
home. His voice is always sweet ; in many of its intona- 
tions it is music itsclf. He is at all times audible in all 
parts of the chapel, without any visible effort. He deals 
but little in gesticulation ; his arms are occasionally made to 
move a little, and his head very slightly. The interest he 
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otherwise excites, is caused by his commanding appearance, 
his solid sensible matter, and his fine elocution. 

Mr. Clayton has scarcely done anything worthy of the 
name ofauthership. Beyond a small pamphlet or two; and 
three or four detached scrmons, I know of nothing which has 
appeared from his pen. 

His congregation, taken as a whole, is among the most 
wealthy Dissenting congregations in the metropolis. Enght 
or ten years ago, it was certainly alike uncqualled in opu- 
lence and respectability. At that time it was not deemed 
any extraordinary achievement, to raise three hundred 
pounds in one day, in aid of the funds of any charitable or 
religious institution. On several such occasions, the col- 
lection amounted to four hundred pounds. The opening, 
since then, of so many rail-roads in the neighbourhood of 
London, and the facilities of conveyance to and from the 
various places around the metropolis, have induced many 
of the wealthier citizens who attended Mr. Clayton’s 
chapel, to live out of town. Still there are many very 
opulent persons in the reverend gentleman’s congrega- 
tion. It is only about six or seven weeks since one of his 
members died, leaving no less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds: and not forgetting, among other bequests, 
to leave a very handsome sum to Mr. Clayton himself. 

Iam assured that after paying his salary, which is said 
to be worth between seven hundred pounds and eight hun- 
dred pounds a-ycar, and meeting all the expenses of the 
chapel, Mr. Clayton’s congregation still annually raise 
one thousand pounds for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

Dr. Conquest,* the gentleman who gave the hundred 


* I may here mention, as showing how difficult a task any one has to 
perform, who, like myself, undertakes to communicate a great amount 
of information which has not before appeared in print, that a clergy- 
man who hid been some time in London, lately affirmed to me in the 
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guineas as a prize for Dr. Harris’ celebrated “Mammon,” 
is a member, if not a deacon, of Mr. Clayton’s church. 
The average attendance on the reverend gentleman’s min- 
istry cannot be under fifteen hundred persons. 

Mr. Clayton is perhaps the only Independent minister 
in London, whose politics are of a decidedly Conservative 
complexion. The views of his brother, the Reverend 
George Clayton, of Walworth, are of a much more liberal 


cast. 
Mr. Clayton’s appearance is, as already stated, com- 


manding. He is a gentlemanly-looking man, above the 
general height, and rather fully made, without being corpu- 
lent. His countenance wears a pleasing yet dignified ex- 
pression. His eyes aresmalland ofa light blue. His face 
is full, but has more of an oval than of a round shape. He 
has a lofty well-developed forehead. His features are 
regular. His complexion is slightly tinged with a rosy 
hue, and his hair is of a dark brown colour. He has all 
the appearance of one who has an exccllent constitution, 
and who enjoys good health. His age is verging on fifty, 
if, indeed, it be not above it. 


The Rev. Tnomas Binney, of Weigh House Chapel, 
London Bridge, has only been settled in the metropolis for 
about ten years. He was formerly minister of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel in Newport, Isle of Wight. He succecded 
Mr. E. Parsons, the successor of the father of the reverend 
gentleman who was the subject of my last sketch, when he 
was disabled by old age and its consequent physical infirmi- 
ties, from discharging his pastoral duties. For some time 
after Mr. Binney’s settlement in London, he did not excite 


most positive manner, that Dr. Conquest was a member of Mr. Tid- 
man’s church, in Barbican. Another gentleman was equally confident 
that he was one of Mr. Binney’s regular hearers; while the fact turns 
out that Dr. Conquest is one of Mr, Clayton’s people. 
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any particular interest in the Dissenting world; but for the 
last six years no metropolitan Dissenting minister has been 
more prominently before the public. One thing which 
contributed materially to increase Mr. Binncy’s congrega- 
tion, was the circumstance of changing the hour of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath days, from three in the afternoon to 
half-past six in the evening. It continued gradually to 
increase until 1833, when the improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood of London Bridge rendered it necessary that the 
old chapel in which the congregation met for worship, 
should be thrown down. Between the sum allowed for 
compensation, the amount raised by voluntary contribu. 
tions, and what they borrowed, the congregation were able 
to expend a larger sum on the building of their present 
chapel, with the adjoining school-rooms, than was ever be- 
fore, perhaps, expended on any Dissenting chapel in the 
world. ‘That sum was about sixteen thousand pounds !|— 
and yet the chapel is not one of the largest. It can only 
accommodate one thousand five hundred persons with any 
degree of comfort. It was at the laying of the foundation. 
stone of this place of worship, that Mr. Binney delivered 
the address in which the passage, which has been made the 
subject of so much keen remark since that time, occurred ; 
the passage, namely, in which he is charged with having 
said, that he believed the Church of England has destroyed 
more souls than she has saved. I am assured by a most 
intelligent gentleman who was present when the speech 
was delivered, that if the context were taken into consider- 
ation, the passage complained of would not justify the con- 
struction which has been so generally put uponit. On 
this point I am not in a condition to express an opinion 
either way; but if I am not misinformed, Mr. Binney 
would not, in his more reflective moments, abide by the ex. 
pression, according to his opponents’ reading of it. 

The reverend gentleman is a man of superior talents ; 
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but as a preacher he is very unequal. I have heard him, on 
some occasions, deliver most masterly discourses, abound- 
ing with passages of great eloquence; on other occasions, 
he has struck me as being exceedingly common-place. His 
usual style of preaching is too intellectual, and partakes too 
much of a dissertational character, for a mixed audience. 
He is a close thinker and a logical reasoner. He is not 
wordy: idea follows idea in rapid succession. His dis- 
courses are usually full of thoughts. At times, especially 
when dealing in speculative points, you require to attend to 
him very closely to be able to follow him. I should think 
that the more unlettered part of his hearers would often find 
him above their comprehension. He excels in analysis. 
He throws aside every thing extraneous in the considera- 
tion of a subject, and brings before the mind the real points 
atissue. He is acute in detecting error, and forcible in his 
exhibitions of the truth. Few men can reason more con- 
clusively when the subject is congenial to his mind, and 
when he has had the necessary time to apply himself to it. 
He is not a man of ready mind: he cannot speak with any 
effect, extemporaneously. He writes all his sermons ver- 
batim, and then commits them to memory. Give him a 
subject which is to his liking, and sufficient time to view it 
in all its bearings, and I know of no man who will make a 
more masterly display or more brilliant exhibition, than Mr. 
Binney. I was present in the Poultry Chapel when he 
preached his celebrated sermon, since published in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled Dissent not Schism,” and I must 
say that an abler discourse, or one more effectively deliver- 
ed, I have never heard. His delivery of many passages of 
that sermon produced as great an impression as is usually 
produced by Dr. Chalmers’ preaching. It was with diffi- 
culty that the audience could refrain from audibly applaud- 
ing, as they mwardly admired, its more brilliant passages. 
But while I say this, I must also add, that I have never in 
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any other case known the reverend gentleman, either as to 
natter or delivery, equal the exhibition he made on that oc- 
casion. 

His usual manner varies like his matter. At times hic is 
all energy and animation; on other occasions, he is com- 
paratively tame and actionless. His voice is not powerful, 
but it is soft and clear. He gencrally speaks with more 
than the wonted rapidity. Sometimes, but not often, he 
stutters slightly, or has to recall a wrong word to substitute 
the right one for it. His sermons are very short. On an 
average they do not occupy more than thirty-five or forty 
minutes in the delivery. 

Fle is very impatient of anything like noise in the chapel, 
while he is preaching. In the winter of 1837, I heard him 
deliver a sermon, on a Sabbath afternoon, in the Adelphi 
Chapel, and it being the season of colds, there was a very 
gencral coughing in the place while he was in the midst of 
his discourse. Unable to bear it any longer, he paused, 
and begged them to desist in order that he might not be in- 
terrupted. The audience did the best they could to comply 
with his wishes; still in some cases they could not help 
themselves. When he came to the conclusion of the head 
of his sermon on which he was dilating, he paused for some 
moments, and then said, ‘“ Now, my friends, if any of you 
wish to cough now, [’ll wait a little until you have done.” 
The observation was followed by a considerable pause on 
the part of the preacher; but the invitation to cough was 
addressed in vain to the audience. I never knew greater 
stillness to prevail in any place of worship. The truth was, 
the congregation were surprised beyond measure at the ob- 
servation; and the more so, because they felt utterly at 
loss to know whether the reverend gentleman was serious 
in making it, or only intended to be ironical. 

Mr. Binney is a man of great weight among the Dissen- 
ters. He has not, it is true, taken an active part in the 
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proceedings at their public meetings in furtherance of the 
cause of religious liberty; but his sympathies have been 
always with them. ‘The circumstance of the reverend gen- 
tleman not being an extemporaneous speaker, may account 
for his not appearing more frequently on the platform when 
the interests of Dissent are to be protected or promoted. 
He has, however, written a good deal, and with great abili- 
ty, in favour of the principles of Protestant Nonconfor- 
mity. 

His place of worship is crowded to excess. A friend of 
mine has been trying in vain to procure a sitting in any part 
of it, for the last eighteen months, though willing to give 
any price. Perhaps the average attendance on Mr. Bin- 
ney’s ministry may be about sixteen hundred persons. As 
I had occasion in a former work to remark, I have no 
doubt, that were his chapel sufficiently large to accommo- 
date twice that number, and he could make himself heard 
in all parts of it, it would be filled. Mr. Binney’s congre- 
gation is also exceedingly respectable. There are a great 
many wealthy people in it. A gentleman who has paid 
some attention to such matters, assures me that ona Sab- 
bath forenoon, more carriages are to be seen at the door of 
Weigh House Chapel, than at that of any other Dissenting 
chapel in London. Mr. Binney’s salary is stated to me, 
by one of the leading men in the congregation, to be worth, 
in round numbers, taking one thing with another, six hun- 
dred pounds per annum. My informant adds, that it will 
soon be increased, there being a prospect that the congre- 
gation will ere long be able to clear off an incumbrance 
which now presses on the chapel. 

Mr. Binney has not done much in the capacity of author. 
His largest work is a volume of sermons published in 1830, 
under the title of ‘Illustrations of the Practical Power of 
Faith.” The sermons had been preached to his former 
congregation in the Isle of Wight, and the volume was 
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therefore very appropriately dedicated to them. He is 
the author also of two or three detached sermons and pam- 
phlets. 

His personal appearance is in his favour. He is very 
tall and athletic, without the slightest approach to corpulen- 
cy. He possesses, no doubt, a robust constitution. His 
shoulders are high and rather broad, considering the pro- 
portions of his figure otherwise ; which proportions are bet- 
ter sccn on account of his not wearing a gown in the pulpit. 
He has a fine, pleasant, open countenance, with one of the 
lofticst, best-devcloped foreheads I have ever seen. His 
complexion is clear, and his hair is of a dark-brown colour. 
His face is of the oval form, slightly tapering towards 
the chin, without any peculiarity in any of his features. I 
should suppose his age to be about forty-three or forty- 
four. 


The Rev. Dr. Anprew Reep, of Wycliff Chapel, Mile 
End Road, has for more than a quarter of a century been 
classed, by universal consent, among the most popular 
preachers of the metropolis. He was ordained the pastor 
of the church meeting in Cannon Strect, Commercial Road, 
in 1812, where he continued to preach until eight or ten 
years ago; when the chapel being found too small for the 
congregation, the present one was erected at an expense of 
several thousand pounds. Itis a very commodious chapel, 
and is filled in every part. The average attendance on the 
ministry of the reverend gentleman, cannot be under two 
thousand persons. I am sure I have seen considerably 
more than that number in Wycliff Chapel. 

Dr. Reed rose into popularity soon after his appearance 
in the pulpit; and the reputation he so carly acquired for 
himself as a preacher, is undiminished at this mement. The 
only circumstance which ever occurred in the long course 
of the reverend gentleman’s ministerial career, which in any 
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degree even temporarily weakened the hold he so soon ob- 
tained on the esteem of the religious world, bad its origin 
in the publication of his well-known “ No Fiction.” Into 
the merits of that matter I do not mcan to enter. It was 
differently viewed by different parties. Some thought that 
Dr. Reed used too much freedom with the hero of the vol- 
ume, who had been many years the bosom friend of the au- 
thor, and who figured under the assumed name of Lefevre ; 
others, again, maintained that they could see no improprie- 
ty in Dr. Reed’s conduct in the matter. ‘The object of the 
work was to warn the young against the dangers to which 
they are especially exposed ; and with this view he pointed 
out the sins, and consequent misery, into which his hero had 
fallen. Some time after the appearance of * No Fiction,” 
the hero, whom Dr. Recd,—not having heard of him for 
several years,—supposed to be dead, replied in a thick vol- 
ume, which breathed unbounded indignation, from the title- 
page to the last word in the book, against the reverend gen- 
tleman, on account of an alleged breach of confidence, mis- 
representations, and so forth. Altogether the affair created 
quite a sensation in the religious world; one of the results 
of which was, that “ No Fiction” very speedily ran through 
several editions. It is now in its ninth edition, which must 
be admitted to be very well for a book which has not yet 
attained the twenticth year of its existence. It is a work of 
preat literary merit, beautifully written, and deeply interest- 
ing from beginning to end. 

Dr. Reed is an able, an attractive, and a judicious 
preacher. He isa man of highly cultivated intellect, sanc- 
tified by fervent piety. There are few ministers in whose 
sermons will be found a happier union of the savour of 
evangelical truth with mental excellence, than in those of 
the reverend gentleman. He never loses sight of the con- 
science of the sinner, or the heart of the believer. He 
constantly deals with both, and plies them with great 
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earnestness, affection, and power, with such considerations 
as may be deemed most likely to make an impression on 
each. He is emphatically a faithful preacher. Deeply 
impressed with a sense of the responsib-lity which attaches 
to the situation he occupies as a minister of the gospel, he 
makes a point of so fulfilling its duties as to have the testi- 
mony of his own conscience, that he stands clear of the 
blood of those committed to his pastoral charge. 

And Dr. Reed’s preaching is affectionate as well as 
faithful. I am assured by those who have known him for 
years, that his bowels of compassion emphatically yearn 
over sinners, and that his bosom glows with a flame of ar. 
dent Jove to the people of God. And such, if there be truth 
in appearances, must be the fact. 

There is nothing which, strictly speaking, can be called 
profound, or strikingly original, in Dr. Reed’s sermons ; 
but they are always of that order of merit which is repre- 
sented by the adjective excellent. But even did his matter 
possess Jess intrinsic merit than it docs, the tasteful, often 
indeed poetical and highly cloquent language in which he 
clothes his thoughts, conjoined with his exceedingly attrac. 
tive manner, would gain for him the reputation of being a 
superior preacher. He always carrics his audicnce along 
with him; they never weary under his ministrations ; nei- 
ther do they ever, or at any rate but very rarely, dissent 
from his views on any topic he may chance to introduce in 
his sermons. 

In his ordinary discourses, Dr. Reed abstains from any- 
thing of a theoretical kind; nor does he often, and never 
to any extent at one time, indulge in argumentation. He 
never forgets that the great end of the Christian minister is 
to reach the heart, and through the effects produced there, 
to reform and regulate the life and conversation. 

But though Dr. Reed is never speculative and rarely ar- 
gumentative in his usual pulpit ministrations, he has given 
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ample proof in the pulpit, as well as out of it, that if he 
chose he could appear to great advantage in that style of 
preaching. Some of the discourses he has delivered before 
Missionary and other societies, when the occasion required 
it, show that he is not only an able and refined reasoner, 
but that he would have excelled in that species of thinking 
called “theorising,” had he chosen, in early life, to have 
given way to it. 

The reverend gentleman possesses a fine imagination. 
No one can hear him preach a sermon without discovering 
that he possesses imaginative powers of no ordinary kind. 
The work before referred to also abounds with proofs of the 
same fact. 

He excels in description. When he portrays the work. 
ings of the human mind, whether as experienced by the 
sinner or the saint, there is something exceedingly graphic 
in his delineations. Nor is it in religious matters only that 
Dr. Reed’s descriptive powers appear to advantage. In the 
ordinary walks of literature they are seen under no less 
favourable circumstances. His description of the Falls of 
Niagara, which he gave in a work to be afterwards referred 
to, which, conjointly with Dr. Matheson, he brought out on 
his return from America towards the close of 1834, was 
allowed, even by the Quarterly Review itself, to be the best 
of the innumerable descriptions which have been given of 
that strikingly magnificent scene. 

Dr. Reed is a quiet speaker. He uses very little action 
of any kind. He trusts entirely for the success of his 
ministry to the claims which the message with which he 
is entrusted has on the fattention of all who hear it; and 
under the blessing of God, to the fidelity, the earnestness 
and affection, with which he delivers it. His appearance 
is grave, but not gloomy or morose. The tones of his pow- 
erful voice are very peculiar. They are soft and clear; 
yet, if I may use the expression, they produce in the mind 
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a feeling of saddened pleasure. There is music in the 
revercnd gentleman’s voice, but it is of a plaintive kind. 
The feeling of a susceptible mind, while hearing Dr. Reed 
speak is similar to that produced by the touching strains 
of the AXolian harp. He speaks with great ease; his sen- 
tences flow from him as smoothly as if he had been born 
to do nothing but speak; or as if it were a positive 
luxury, apart from religious considcrations, to have an 
opportunity afforded him of giving uttcrance in public to 
his thoughts. He is, at once, a winning and impressive 
preacher: he is solemn and impressive at all times; but 
he is unusually so when speaking of death, judgment, or 
eternity, or any of the other awful topics more immc- 
diatcly connected with man’s undying destiny. 

But perhaps one of the most touching sermons as a 
whole, he ever delivered, was that which he preached to his 
people five years ago, on the Sabbath preceding his de- 
parture for America. The chapel, as might be expected, 
was crowded in every part, and the consideration that it 
might be the last time they should ever hear his voice, had, 
as will readily be believed, a stong tendency to predispose 
the minds of his people for the ready reception of solemn 
truths. 

Those who are acquainted with the tones of Dr. Reed’s 
voice, and his manner gencrally, will be able to form some 
idea of the impression which, under the peculiar circum. 
stances, must have been produced by such passages as the 
following :—*“ How I tremble when I think of you (the un- 
converted) as I leave you at least for a season! Oh, the 
nameless anxieties of spirit! Oh, the fearfulness and fore- 
bodings lest I should not again see you in the flesh—lest 
you should treat a stranger’s voice in the ministration of 
the gospel, even also as you have treated minc ; and lest, after 
having been placed by your privileges close on the threshold 
of heaven you should be cast out, and cast down into utter 
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darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth! Oh, I would not condemn you, I would not re- 
proach you; but at the same time I call you to witness, I 
appeal to your consciences, if you should choose to perish 
in your sins, whether your condemnation does not rest with 
yourselves? Brethren, am I not clear of your blood? 
Have I not, according to my capacity, proclaimed to you 
the way of salvation? Tave I not added warning to warn- 
ing, entreaty to entreaty, promise to promise, and prayer 
to prayer? Have [ not publicly and privately entreated 
God to make you wise unto salvation? Your blood, | 
trust, is not with me: I would not that any spot of your blood 
in the last day should lie at my door. But if I should be 
justified and you are not saved, what comfort, brethren, 
should I have in this circumstance! Qh, this is what 
I wish, if I know my heart,’ (and [I have searched it 
often and deeply.) even vour salvation—to present you 
blameless, holy, and acceptable to God by Jesus Christ—to 
rejoice in you as not now doubtful in your character and 
profession, but as truly devoted to him—to know that you 
are as a brand snatched from the everlasting burning.” 

How touchingly beautiful is the following short passage 
which occurs towards the conclusion of the same sermon : 
—‘ And though some of you shall be called to die in the ab. 
sence * of your pastor, think not that you will die in the ab- 
sence of his remembrance. No; wherever I shall sojourn, 
my prayer shall attend you in the last hour ; my imagina- 
tion shall surround that period of affliction, and conceive of 
you as sustained by Almighty power to the last and through 
the worst. My imagination and faith shall follow you in 
the upward ascent to the celestial and holy world, as min- 
gling with the better condition of the church, and mado 
happy in God for ever !” 


* Meaning before his return from America. 
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Dr. Reed is the author of a small volume, called “ Mar. 
tha,” which met with a favourable reception from the pub- 
lic. It consists of the “ memorials of an only sister,” which 
is indeed the sccond part of the title by which it is called. 
On his return from America, after having spent six months 
with his colleague, Dr. Mattheson, in visiting the Indepen. 
dent churches in that country, in the capacity of a deputa- 
tion from the Independent churches of Great Britain, he 
published—for the work is understood to have been chicfly 
written by him—two volumes on America, chiefly with re- 
gard to its religious state. ‘The book is ably written, and 
met with alaurgesale. Dr. Reed is also the author of various 
pamphlets and detached sermons. A pamphlet which ap. 
peared anonymously a few years ago on the grounds of con- 
troversy between Churchmen and Dissenters, and which 
made a great noise at the time, proceeded from his pen. 

Dr. Reed is strongly imbued with the missionary spirit, 
IIe has always taken a deep interest in missions. The 
first sermon I heard him preach, which is now nearly twenty 
years ago, was one Sabbath afternoon, on the occasion of 
three missionarics intending to embark from the Thames for 
Africa and the East Indics, on the following day. I may 
mention that I did not hear the reverend gentleman for 
fifteen years afterwards ; and yet notwithstanding the lapse 
of that time, his voicc, and appearance, and manner, were 
as familiar to my mind as they were the day after I first 
heard him preach. Dr. Reed lately gave a remarkable proof 
of the deep interest he takes in missionary enterprise, which, 
so far as I know, has not yet transpired. I am assured, that 
two or three years ago, he came to the conclusion that it 
was his duty, and had fully resolved to act on his convic- 
tions, to relinquish his present pastoral charge, and to go out 
to the more spiritually destitute districts of America, or 
some other part of the world, in the capacity of a missionary 
of the Cross, It was only, I believe, when several of his 
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brethren in the ministry, to whose decision and counsc] the 
matter was referred, gave it as their decided and unanimous 
opinion that it was his duty to remain in his present exten- 
sive sphere of ministerial usefulness, that hc was induced to 
forego the resolution to which he had come. 

His people are most devotedly attached to him. And it is 
but just and natural they should ; for he is exemplary in all 
the relations of life, as well as zealous and faithful, and affec- 
tionate in the pulpit. I am told, and am inclined to think 
the information is correct, that his annual income from his 
chapel is five hundred pounds. 

Ilis personal appearance in the pulpit is commanding. 

‘He is rather tall, and proportionately made. He hasa fine, 
lofty, arched forehead, and a countenance in which there is 
a combined expression of intelligence, thoughtfulness, and 
dignity. His eye is clear, and quick in its motions. His 
eye-brows slightly protrude. Tis face is of the oval shape, 
and exhibits but a few traces of advanced years. His com- 
plexion is partially fair, and his hair, which is not abundant» 
is, when seen at a distance, of asandy colour. He must be 
between the fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth years of his age. 


The Rev. Dr. Frercuer, of Stepney, formerly Theologi- 
cal Tutor of Blackburn Academy, has for ten or twelve 
years stood in the first class of the popular preachers o 
London. He is a man of masculine mind, and is distin 
guished for his powers of ratiocination. I never heard him 
deliver a discourse in which there were not one or more 
passages of some length, which indicated his possession of 
superior powers of reasoning. He usually has a paper before 
him, but very rarely has occasion to refer to it. 

His sermons have all the appearance of being most care- 
fully prepared. They are so lucid in arrangement and so 
correct in style, that the most fastidious critic, were he en- 
trusted with their publication, would send them to press 
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without the transposition, omission, or addition of a word. 
There runs throughout so intimate a connection between 
the various parts of Dr. Fletcher’s discourses, that were any 
person called on to abridge them, he would be perfectly 
puzzled as to what passages or sentences should be left out. 
The-reverend Doctor is a close and profound, rather than 
an original thinker. You arc not so much startled with any 
thing he says, as you are struck with the sustained power 
of his matter. You witness none of the flashes which pro- 
ceed from the intellect of a man of a high order of genius ; 
but every sentence he utters proves him to be a man of very 
superior talent. There is thought in every expression which 
escapes his lips. Not only, in the generality of cases, is one 
part of a particular discourse equal, or nearly equal, to 
another; but there is an equality in the sermons he delivers 
at different times, which is not often to be found in the 
pulpit exhibitions of ministers, or in the writings of authors. 
Dr. Fletcher is one of those in whose discourses you see 
a happy union of superior intellect with the most accurate 
views of evangelical truth. ‘The reverend gentleman never 
gratifies the intellect at the expense of neglecting the heart. 
He loves to dwell on the vital truths of Christianity. In 
all his sermons he aims with more or less carnestness, and 
at greater or less length, to impress on the minds of his 
audicnce the indispensable necessity of personal religion, 
There is one peculiarity in the preaching of Dr. Fletcher. 
It is this — that while his ideas and diction are of a class 
which cannot fail to gratify the most intellectual of his hear- 
ers, the humblest of his audience can comprehend and fol- 
low him, without an effort. I attribute this to two causes ;— 
first, to the clearness of his idea and the precision of his 
style ; and, secondly, to his manner. To the reverend gen- 
tleman’s matter and diction I have already alluded. His 
manner is carnesé and impressive. The very moment he 
announces his text, all eyes are fixed on him ; and few, ine 
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deed, are the instances in which they are withdrawn from 
him before he has concluded his discourse. His voice is 
good, and he modulates its tones with great effect. It is 
clear rather than strong ; or, perhaps, I should rather say, 
he does not often call its powers into full play. In some ofits 
tones it is soft and highly musical. In his more pathetic 
moods—and in the pathetic he particularly excels — Dr. 
Fletcher produces a very deep impression on the feclings, 
while at the same time the understanding asscents to every 
word he utters. On such occasions he rises toa high order 
of oratory. I remember hearing him about two years ago de- 
liver a farewell address in Exeter Hall, in the presence of 
upwards of five thousand people, to the Rev. Dr. Phillips, the 
Rey. Mr. Williams, and other missionaries ; in all, with their 
wives and families, about thirty individuals, and most of 
whom were to sail next day for different parts of the heathen 
world; I heard Dr. Fletcher give this address, which occu- 
pied about a quarter of an hour in the delivery; and any- 
thing more solemn, impressive, or appropriate, it has not 
been my fortune to hear on any occasion. I speak advisedly 
when I say, that there could not have been a heart in the 
vast assemblage that remained unmoved while Dr. Fletcher 
was speaking ; and I use no cxaggcrated language, but the 
language of sober truth, when I add, that not only did he 
touch the more tender chords of the human, and especially 
the Christian breast, but that he caused the tear to glisten 
in many an eye, and to trickle down many a check, where 
the hearts of the parties were quite unused to the melting 
mood. 

The most recent instance in which I wus present at any 
sermon or address, from Dr. Fletcher, in which he parti- 
cularly arrested the attention and touched the feelings of the 
audience, was a sermon or lecture which he delivered to 
young men and others, in Orange Strect Chapel, on a 
Thursday evening in the beginning of F ebruary last. The 
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subject of his discourse on that occasion was the necessity 
of regeneration of heart and transformation of character in 
ordcr to true religion, and consequently to the salvation of 
the soul. 

I have often scen other congregations as attentive during 
the delivery of particular portions of a sermon; but I have 
very seldom indeed witnessed such deep and universal at- 
tention as was shown on this occasion from the commence- 
ment to the close of the discourse, though it occupied an 
hour in the delivery. He who would have looked for a 
wandering eye ainong the four or five hundred persons who 
constituted the audience, would have looked in vain. I will 
almost say, So impressive were both the matter and the man- 
ner of the reverend gentleman, that in but comparatively few 
instances were vagrant thoughts detected in the minds of 
persons present. What contributed in some measure to at- 
tract the attention of the audience in the first instance, was 
the fact of his beginning his sermon, and delivering his ex- 
ordium, which occupied precisely twelve minutes in the de- 
livery, without having announced his text. It was only 
when he had finished his exordium, and was on the eve of 
giving out the heads of his discourse, that he intimated to 
his hearers that they would find a particular passage in the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, from which he meant 
to preach to them that evening. 

Dr. Fletcher’s manner both in and out of the pulpit is dig- 
nified and commanding. Perhaps it is slightly tinged with 
reserve, though there is nothing of sternness about it. He 
stands up in the pulpit with the decision and confidence of 
one who fcels that the message which he is charged to deliver 
is one of infinite importance, and that he has consequently 
a claim to the attention of hishearers. He preaches as one 
having authority, without exhibiting any thing either in word 
or demeanour, which could be supposed to indicate a haughty 
disposition. There are few men whose aspect and manner 
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either In prayer or preaching, are more becoming or more 
calculated to excite respect for the man or the ministcrial 
office, than the appearance and manner of Dr. Fletcher. 
His eye is piercing and intelligent, and he has a perfect 
command over the muscles of his face, which he turns to 
great advantage. If his matter be of a joyful or soothing 
nature, his countenance assumes more than its wontcd be- 
nignity. Ifhe be warning those who are living in avowed 
sin, of the peril to which they are momentarily exposed 
while in a state of alienation from God ; or endeavouring to 
detect and lay as bare to the mere professor’s eye as they 
are to the eye of the Eternal, the false refuges in which they 
fancy themsclves entrenched from the divine indignation ; 
if such be the tone of Dr. Fletcher’s preaching, then his eye 
has a most penetrating glance, his brow is partially con- 
tracted, and the expression of his countenance altogether, is 
of that solemn, I would almost say severe nature, which 
tells in language as loud as his words, that if the open 
transgressor, or the man who makes a show of religion 
while he has never felt it in its vital power, shall persist in 
their courses,—then the blame and responsibility will rest 
on themselves, not on him who is preaching the gospel to 
them. 

Dr. Fletcher is not extravagant in his gesture. When 
he commences his sermon, and for a few minutes after, he 
scarcely uses any. By and by, as he begins to warm 
with his subject, he makes a gentle use of his right arm in 
a partly-pendicular, partly-horizontal position. In about a 
minute, or it may be a little more or less according to his 
matter, the right arm is suffered to repose, cither on the pul- 
pit or at his side, and the left is pressed into his service. 
Very shortly afterwards, both arms are employed at once, 
though not vchemently nor very frequently. In the delivery 
of some of the more affecting passages of his discourse, he 
lays the palm of his right hand on his breast. Alternately, 
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in the course of his scrmon, he leans over the front of the 
pulpit, and then drawing himself back, stands quite erect. 
Ilis manner altogether is graccful, except now and then 
when, in pronouncing certain words, he opens his mouth in 
a rather awkward way. His delivery is deliberate, without 
being slow. Though he rarely consults his paper, he 
scarccly ever hesitates, and then so slightly as to be hard- 
ly perceived. Equally seldom docs he usc the wrong term. 
Ile speaks with as much sceming case, and with as great 
fluency, as if he read every sentence of his sermon. 

Dr. Fletcher’s prayers exhibit nearly the same character- 
istics as his preaching. Thcy are spiritual and impressive, 
and are uttered in correct, and often impressive language. 

His published works are not numerous, neither is any of 
them bulky. The first appearance he made from the press 
which excited any general attention, was a sermon he pub- 
lished on the doctrine of election. This was a good many 
years ago. It made considerable noise at the time: reach- 
ed, if I remember right, a fourth edition ; and 1s allowed, on 
all hands, by the friends and foes of the doctrine, to be the 
most masterly treatise on eternal and particular predestina- 
tion which has appeared for the last quarter of a century. 
He is the author of several pamphlets and small publications, 
but none of them have excited any particular interest in the 
religious world. 

Dr. Fletcher’s congregation is one of the largest, most 
intelligent and most respectable, as regards their standing in 
society, of the Dissenting congregations in the metropolis. 
They regard him with the highest esteem, and furnish prac- 
tical proof of the fact by rendering his situation as their pas- 
tor worth, as I have had occasion to mention elsewhere, 
about eight hundred pounds per annum.* 


* Dr. Fletcher’s predecessor, the late Rev. Mr. Ford, is understood 
to have made, on an average, the enormous sum of one thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year out of the chapel—a larger sum than was ever 
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He is, seemingly, about his fifticth year. Some years 
ago he was, through illness, disabled from the performance 
of his ministerial duties for several successive months. He 
scems to have recovered his health, and preaches, with 

very rare exceptions, twice on Sunday and once on a week- 
day evening. 


He hardly reaches the middle height, but is comely 
made. IIc has a fine lofty forchead, the development of 
which is morc complete to the eye at a distance, owing to 
there being an incipient baldness in the front. His hair, 
both on the crown of his head, and on either side, partakes 
of alight grey; while on the back of his head, it is more 
abundant and only shows a tendency to assume a greyish 
hue. His whiskers are small, and at a distance have some- 
what of a flaxen appearance. Tis complexion 1s rather 
sallow. His face is of the oval shape, with a partial ten- 
dency to a tapering form towards the chin. He secms in 
good spirits. His energy, either physically or morally, 
does not appear to have diminished since I first saw him in 
the pulpit, which was some years ago. 


known to be received by any other dissenting minister. Ele made no 
regular demand on his people in the shape of seat-rents, but left it en- 
tirely to themselves, to give what they pleased. As the reverend gen- 
tleman was an excellent preacher, and many of his congregation were 
very wealthy, he often received large gratuitics from particular families 
In return for sittings in the chapel. The money was always received 
in the vestry before the commencement of the service, and often, espe- 
cially about quarter-day, amounted to very large sums. Mr. Ford, who 
was, unfortunatcly, a very avaricious man, used to deposit in his pock- 
ets the money thus given him before ascending the pulpit. When the 
sum was unusually large, he put part of it into his coat pockets, in 
which, as he hurriedly went up the pulpit stairs, the sovereigns and 
silver were often distinctly heard jingling together. It is said that the 
reverend gentleman looked particularly pleased, and preached with pe- 
culiar life and animation, when his pockets were thus loaded with mo- 
ney. It is certain that in the course of about twenty years, he saved 
the enormous sum of thirty thousand pounds out of the proceeds of his 
preaching. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BAPTIST MINISTERS. 


The Rev. John Stevens—The Rev. George Coomb—The Rev. William 
Overbury—The Rev. James Harington Evans—The Rev. Edward Steane 
—The Rev. John Howard Hinton—The Rev. C. Stovel—The Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Cox. 


Tur Rev. Jonn Srevens, of Salem Chapel, Meard’s 
Court, Soho, has been many years pastor of the church and 
congregation assembling in that place. His popularity is 
not of that general kind which would ensure a crowded con- 
eregation in any other place of worship in which he might 
be advertised to preach. But by his own congregation, con- 
sisting of about seven hundred persons, and by all who are 
capable of making a distinction between really valuable and 
merely flashy matter, he is held in high esteem as a preach- 
er. Ile has nothing showy about him; but he is always 
sensible and solid. He is never superficial; he does not 
content himself with skimming the surface, but pierces 
through and works below it. He is a peculiar thinker; the 
ideas which occur to him would never suggest themselves 
to the minds of others, of preaching on the same subject. 
But though his habits of thought are thus’ peculiar to him- 
self, I do not look upon the reverend gentleman as, strictly 
speaking, a profound thinker. He goes, it is true, deeper 
into his subject, as may be inferred from what I have stat- 
ed, than many other ministers are in the habit of doing ; 
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but still not sufficiently deep to justify us in regarding him 
as one in the habit of thinking profoundly. His peculiari- 
ties of thought often render it difficult for a stranger to fol- 
low him; his own people, however, being accustomed to 
him, experience no such difficulty. His matter is condens- 
ed; no one can with justice complain of being doomed to 
listen, while sitting under Mr. Stevens’ ministry, to sermons 
in which the ideas bear a limited proportion to the words. 
He is anything but a wordy preacher; you are struck with 
the number of his ideas, though you may not always approve 
of them, nor look upon them as of a high order of excel- 
lence. He is, however, occasionally striking; he says 
things which make an impression on the mind, and which 
are likely to be retained in the memory. I have often heard 
him give utterance to a succession of felicitous things. 
When in these his happier moods, his congregation are all 
attention: their ears, if I may so speuk, are on the rack to 
catch the words as they fall from his lips. They look at 
times, indeed, as if they were absolutely impaticnt for what 
is coming; for it is no uncommon thing to sce twenty or 
thirty of the congregation standing up all at once in their 
pews, and not only listening with a marked eagerness to 
what is falling from the lips of the preacher, but looking 
with that fixedness of gaze upon him, which implies that 
they are panting for the delivery of the entire passage 
which has thus awakened an unusually decp interest in their 
minds. 

Mr. Stevens’ style is of a diversificd kind. It is often 
remarkable for its simplicity, though always correct; at other 
times, his periods are rounded, and on some occasions, 
usually two or three times in the course of a sermon, his 
style rises to true cloquence. I have repeatedly known him 
give utterance to isolated passages of surpassing beauty. 
Now and then he is homely, perhaps too much so, in the 
similes he uses for the purposes of illustration. Ihave fre- 
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quently seen a smile play on the countenance of many of 
his auditors on such occasions. This, however, is nota 
common charactcristic of the reverend gentleman’s pul- 
pit performances. Qn the contrary, his matter, as well as 
his personal aspect and deportment, is unusually grave and 
serious. 

Mr. Stevens is in the habit of using at times a quaint 
phraseology ; on some occasions I should fecl disposed to 
question its propriety. “ The rectoral government of God,” 
as distinct from the functions exercised by the Son and 
Holy Spirit, is one of his favourite expressions. A few 
weeks ago I heard him represent the Holy Ghost as being 
the * Lord President of the means of grace.” 

Mr. Stevens entertains peculiar views on several impor- 
tant topics. I have not heard that he adopts the notion, now 
rapidly spreading, of the personal reign of Christ on the 
earth; but if I were to infer one’s views from a detached 
expression in the course of a sermon, I would conclude 
from a phrase I lately heard the reverend gentleman use, 
that he is one of those who believe that Christ will rcign 
personally on earth. I may, however, have misconceived 
the reverend gentleman on this particular point. 

On the subject of the person of Christ, his views differ 
from those generally entertained by Trinitarians. He has 
for many years been a strenuous advocate for the pre-exis- 
tence of the human soul of Christ. But as there is a dan- 
ger of some persons concluding, after hearing this state- 
ment, that he also denies the divinity of Jesus, it is but jus- 
tice to him unequivocally to state, that there is not a minis- 
ter in London, or any where else, who holds the deity of 
Christ more firmly than he does; nor one in whose ser- 
mons there are more frequent references to the name, the 
person, and the work of the Lord Jesus. He not only fre- 
quently concludes his prayers, but his discourses also, by 
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ascriptions of praise and glory to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Stevens is a quiet and in some measure a heavy 
speaker, in so far as mere manner is concerned. He uses 
very little action. He generally stands quite still in the pul- 
pit, and never at any time becomes vehement in his gesture. 
Klis left arm is of no use to him at all when preaching ; for 
he nevér imparts any more motion to it than is necessary 
to show, and even this but rarely, that it is capable of being 
moved. He raises his right arm six or seven times in the 
course of the sermon, but it scarcely ever reaches the height 
of his head: nor does he make any motion worthy of the 
name with it when itis uplifted. His utterance varies con- 
siderably. For some time after giving out the text, and oc- 
casionally in the middle of the sermon, it is too deliberate : 
at other times it is rapid rather than otherwise. The tones 
of his voice are also varied. At one time they have some- 
thing of huskiness in them; at another, they are soft and 
pleasant. He speaks with much ease, and never hesitates 
or stammers, or uses the wrong word, except, which will 
appear curious enough, when quoting passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

I cannot speak confidently as to the amount of salary he 
reccives from his people ; but judging from the number and 
appearance of his congregation, I should deem it likely to 
be three hundred pounds a-year. 

As an author, Mr. Stevens can hardly be said to be known. 
He has published two or three pamphlets, chiefly, I believe, 
in vindication of his peculiar views respecting the pre-exist- 
ence of the human soul of Christ ; but they are not much 
known beyond the circle of his own congregation. He has 
an inkling of the poctic spirit within him. Some of the 
hymns from his pen which are used in the chapel, indicate 
very respectable poetic attainments. 

Mr. Stevens is a tall, stout-built man. He has a large 
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head, with a broad lofty forehead, which last is the more 
prominent on account of his being partially bald. What 
hair remains is of a brown colour. His eyebrows are 
large, but his eyes, which are of a light grey, are smalt ra- 
ther than otherwise. His face is large and full, and is 
marked by the entire absence of whiskers. His complexion 
is of a darkish hue. He dresses quite in the Quaker style. 
His age must be upwards of sixty. 


The Rev. Georcr Coos, of Soho Chapel, Oxford-street, 
though not popular among the generality of the religious 
part of the community, is highly prized by all who love te 
hear the more vital truths of the gospel brought prominent- 
ly forward and enforced. His mode of preaching, like that 
of Mr. Stevens, is peculiar. No other minister would 
preach a similar sermon from the same text. He has an in- 
timate knowledge of divine truth in its deeper and more 
experimental parts. He often evinces much Judgment in 
discriminating betwecn what is truth, and that dangerous 
sort of crror which, to a person less instructed in the deep 
things of God, would pass for truth because it bears an cx- 
ternal resemblance to it. He often gives utterance to 
striking things. There is a solidity about his matter gene- 
rally, which contrasts in a marked manner with the super- 
ficial or flimsy materials of which so many of our modern 
sermons consist. He is, however, one of those preachers 
whom none but such as have an intimate acquaintance with 
‘the more experimental portions of the gospel system, are 
likely to admire. Not only are the truths on which he 
dwells principally of a scarehing and deeply experimental 
kind, but they are uttered without any of the adventitious 
attractions of style or manner. Mr. Coomb’s diction is 
plain and unvarnished ; he is too much impressed with the 
importance of the truths themselves which he delivers, to 
waste 9 thought on the language in which he gives expres. 
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sion to them. And yet the reverend gentleman’s style, 
though wanting elegance, is by no means inaccurate ; it is 
usually correct and often forcible. His manner is, for the 
most part, unattractive. It is frequently lifeless and heavy. 
He isa quiet, actionless speaker, except during the delivery 
of five or six short detached passages in each sermon, when 
he exhibits seme warmth and physical energy. His articu- 
lation, owing to a certain huskiness of voice, is sometimes 
imperfect ; and his utterance is for the most part too slow. 
The consequence ts, that he is not adapted to attract, or to 
preserve throughout his discoursc, the attention of a stran- 
ger. Those, however, who arc accustomed to his preaching, 
yield him their undivided.and uninterrupted attention ; and 
they are generally rewarded for it in the sound and solid 
truths which he addresses to them. 

Mr. Coomb is a man of much experience in the divine 
life. The doctrines which he preaches to others, he has 
cordially received himself. I was exceedingly struck when 
hearing him one day, five or six years ago, preach a sermon, 
while his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, was ly- 
ing dead in his house. If I remember rightly, she had indeed 
only died the day before. He made a touching allusion to 
the circumstances under which he preached on that occa- 
sion, and said, that the doctrines which he had so often in 
similar cases preached for the consolation of others, were 
now the support and solace of his own soul. 
~ Mr. Coomb frequently refers to his own personal expe- 
rience in divine things. If I understood him rightly when 
hearing him some years ago, he was not only not originally 
intended for the ministry, but had lived a very irreligious 
life, until after the first quarter of a century of his existence 
had passed away. He was then made to sec his guilt, and 
led by faith to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world. His conversion was soon followed by a deter- 
mination to devote himself to the work of the ministry. 
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Mr. Coomb has published no work, so far as my knowledge 
extends. Perhaps the assiduity with which he applics him- 
self to the performance of his pastoral duties, out of the pul- 
pit as well as in it, may in some measure account for this. 
His congregation, consisting of about five hundred persons, 
are devotedly attached to him. If have not heard -what he 
receives as pastor of Soho chapel; but as many of the mem- 
bers are in easy circumstances, I should think it is about 
three hundred pounds per annum. 

The reverend gentleman is slightly above the average 
stature, and of a stout make. He dresses with great plain- 
ness. He hasa good deal of colour in Ins face, without 
even an incipient wrinkle, so far as can be seen a few yards 
distant from him ; which is matter of surprise, as he cannot 
now be under his sixticth year. lis face is moderately 
full, and his features are regular. He wears a dark-brown 
wig, which many mistake for his natural hair. His coun. 
tenance has a serious but not unpleasant expression. 

The Rey. Witttam Overnury, of Eagle-street Chapel, 
High Holborn, is a rising preacher in the denomination to 
which he belongs. He succeeded the Rev. Joseph Ivimey 
on the death of the latter in 1834. He was then under his 
twenty-fifth year, and had belonged to the church over 
which he now presides, for some time before. Mr. Ivimey 
being either entirely confined to the house from illness, some 
months before his death, or being only able to preach at 
intervals, Mr. Overbury was unexpectedly called to assist 
in the performance of the pulpit duties of the chapel. His 
preaching gave great satisfaction to the people, a circum- 
stance which proved the source of much gratification to 
Mr. Ivimney during his illness, and for which he repeatedly 
thanked God. I heard Mr. Overbury preach his first ser- 
mon after the death of Mr. Ivimey ; in the course of which, 
referring to the counsel and instruction he had reccived 
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from him, and the proofs of friendship he had experienced 
at his hands, he said with great emphasis, that the name of 
Ivimey should be ever dear to him. 

Mr. Overbury is not a man of vigorous mind, but he has 
accurate views of divine truth, which. he states with much 
clearness, and enforces with considerable earnestness of 
manner. He docs not strike out original trains of thought, 
but he confines himself closcly to his subject, and never falls 
below mediocrity. His sermons are pervaded throughout 
by a spirit of decided piety, and are always of easy com- 
prehension. ‘They evince traces of great care in the pre- 
paration. I have no doubt they are written out at full 
length, and preached from memory. They are always solid 
and judicious. 

Mr. Overbury is a rapid speaker. His three-quarters of 
an hour scrmon must contain as much matter as a sermon 
which occupies an hour in the delivery in the case of a mi- 
nister who speaks at an ordinary rate. He never hesitates, 
and rarely has to recall a word. His voice is not powerful, 
but his articulation is distinct. His voice is monotonous ; 
it never perceptibly varics in its tones. He uses very little 
gesticulation : a slight movement of his arms, at intervals, 
is all the gesture I have seen him exhibit. 

Considering that he has only been about four years a 
minister, and that he is un ler his thirtieth year, it cannot 
excite surprise that he has not yet appeared in the capacity 
of author. . 

The congregation has increased, and is, I believe, in- 
creasing, under his ministry. I should think the average 
attendance may be about four hundred. I cannot say what 
the salary is, but should suppose it to be two hundred pounds 
per annum. 

Mr. Overbury is rather tall and very slender. His face 
is thin, and his features are marked. His complexion is 
pale, and his general appearance is not indicative of health. 
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He was very unwell two or three years ago, and is not un- 
derstood to be robust in constitution now. His counte. 
nance has an expression of mingled mildness and gravity. 

The Rev. James Harinecton Evans has been upwards 
of twenty years the pastor of the church and congregation 
meeting in John’s Street Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane. As'l 
stated in my notice of the Rev. Mr. Snow, Mr. Evans was 
one of the four clergymen of the Establishment who simul. 
taneously seceded from the church, from conscientious 
principles, in 1815 ; and whose secession caused so great a 
sensation in the religious world at the time. Mr. Evans 
came to London in two or three years afterwards. For 
some time he preached to crowded audiences somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Hation Garden, and afterwards in 
Great Queen Street. In 1818, his present chapel was built 
for him, by Lady Drummond, his sister-in-law, at an ex- 
pense, if my information be correct, of ten thousand 
pounds. ‘The interest which Mr. Evans’ preaching occa- 
sioned when he first came to the metropolis, has continued 
unabated up to the present hour. His congregation is per- 
haps nearly twice as large as any other Baptist congrega- 
tion in London. Every part of his commodious chapel, 
even including the vestry, is full. The average attendance 
cannot be less than sixteen hundred. 

Mr. Evans’ preaching is of a peculiar kind. It is unlike 
that of any other minister with whom I am acquainted, of 
the present day. Itreminds me much, so far as relates to 
the matter, of the Owens, and Howes, and Baxters of 
England ; and the Rutherfords, and Guthries, and Erskines, 
of Scotland. There is a stamina in all Mr. Evans’ ser- 
mons which, in my view, is unsurpassed in the case of any 
of his brethren in the ministry. He is always sounding 
the depths of divinity; he is never, not even by accident, 
superficial or common-place. Every thing he says is so 
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emphatically his own, that you never heard any thing like’ 
it escape the lips of any other preacher. You are not so 
much struck with the force or point of particular positions 
or particular ideas, as with the sustained excellence of his 
matter. He is one of the few ministers whose discourses 
improve in proportion to the closcness with which they are 
examined. ‘The more you look at them, the more you ad- 
mire them. It is only, indeed, by a close and careful in- 
spection, that the beauties of his matter are to be perceived 
at all. If you are an inattentive hearer, the probability is, 
that you will sce nothing in the reverend gentleman’s 
preaching to admire. It is only by vielding him your deep 
and unbroken attention, that you can do justice cither to 
him or to yourself. Hf you do listen to him in this wav, 
you cannot fail to be struck with the depth of his matter» 
and the force and clearness with which he expresses his 
views. It is to Mr. Evans’ strength of mind, in con- 
junction with his peculiar modes of thinking, that I ascribe 
the fact, that in scarcely any one instance does astranger ad- 
mire him on a first or even second hearing. It is only when 
vou have heard him repeatedly, and become in some mea. 
sure acquainted with the peculiarities to which I bave re- 
ferred, that you can discover or adequately appreciate the 
felicitous ideas and illustrations with which his discourses 
abound. He improves more on acquaintance than any 
ether preacher I know. ‘The oftencr you hear him, the 
more you admire him, until at last you cannot be satisfied 
with the preaching of any one else. Every sentence he 
utters is pregnant with meaning: it is in almost every in 
stance instinct with scripture truths of the utmost import- 
ance. It is no exaggeration when I say, that I have offen 
known him give utterance to as much gospel truth in half 
a dozen consecutive sentences, as is sometimes to be found 
in a whole sermon of other evangelical preachers. Taking 
again, an entire discourse of Mr. Evans, you will often find 
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as much sound divinity in it, as m ‘some cxtensive and 
elaborate treatises on theology. 

His views of divine truth are singularly correct. Not 
only do you find the very marrow of the gospel scheme 
always pervading his sermons, but you are struck with, often 
amazed at, the accuracy of his perceptions of those pecu- 
liarities which characterize that scheme, and the precision 
with which he states his views to his hearers. He exceis 
all men I ever heard in distinguishing between the nicer 
shades of truth and error. He throws a flood of light on 
those paints regarding which believers are so apt to enter- 
tain inistaken views. No saint of God can Jong sit under 
his ministry, without having any erroneous notions he may 
entertain respecting divine truth, rectified. Nor is Mr. 
Evans less happy in distinguishing between true and false 
religion. He traces with surprising clearness and fidelity 
the workings of nature, under particular cireumstances, on 
the heart of the sinner; shows how far they may go; and 
how closely they may, at times, resemble the operations of 
divine grace. I have often been reminded, when hearing 
Mr. Evans preach on this momentous topic, of President 
Edwards’ work on the “ Affections in Religion.”* Were it 
not that I know the human heart to be deceitful above alk 
things, I should almost think it impossible that any one 
could sit for any length of time under Mr. Evans’ ministry, 
and yet continue to practice self-deception on himself re- 
garding his real state in the sight of God. 

Need I add to what I have already remarked regarding 
the reverend gentleman’s preaching, that it is eminently 
solemn and searching? It is not merely that he excels in 


* Should any of my readers prefer seeing this matter illustrated by 
individual experience, rather than in an abstract treatise, such as that 
to which I have alluded, I would earnestly recommend to them the 
close and prayerful perusal of the first forty or fifty pages of the 
“‘ Life of David Brainerd.” 
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detecting and exposing the errors of opinion into whiclt 
either sinners or saints may happen to fall; his sermons 
are equally adapted, under the Divine blessing, to arouse and 
alarm the carcless. How striking are many of his appeals 
to the conscience! Ilow solemn the statements he address- 
es to the unconverted! How earnest his remonstrances 
with those who are living in the practice of open sin !—He 
iS a most impressive preacher. The excellent Bishop 
Beveridge used to say, that the best proof of successful or 
impressive preaching was, when the audiencc returned to 
their respective homes, not conversing together about or 
commending the sermon, but individually meditating on 
what they had heard. Mr. Evans’ preaching is eminently 
productive of the latter result. The impression he makes is 
so great, that his congregation go away from the chapel 
pondering over what they have heard. No one can hear 
him without perceiving that he has himself had deep and 
varied experience in divine things; though he seldom spe- 
cifically refers to the fact, or states what his experienees 
have been. It is clear, both from his matter and manncr, 
that he speaks what he has in a great measure felt. No 
one’s ministry could have the spirituality and unction which 
his has, who did not know from experience what the truths 
of the gospel are. 

Mr. Evans never touches on purely speculative points. 
He never theorises under any circumstances. Te preaches 
on no subject that has not a directly practical bearing ; while 
his illustrations of, and deductions from, every such subject, 
are all of a nature at once adapted to enlighten the mind, 
impress the heart, and influence the conduct. J never knew 
a minister less anxious about what may be thought of him 
in an intellectual point of view. Jam sure that all who 
have heard him preach for any length of time, will concur 
with me when I say, that to him it is nothing what man may 
think of him. He entirely loses sight of man and of hime. 
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self when in the pulpit, and speaks under an overwhelming 
impression of the fact, that to his own master he standeth 
or fallcth. To the depth and permanency of this impression 
on his mind, is to be ascribed that peculiar solemnity of as- 
pect and fervour of manner to which I shall presently have 
occasion to refer more particularly, as being so very charac- 
teristic of the reverend gentleman’s pulpit appearances. 

But though Mr. Evans most scrupulously avoids anything 
like display in his capacity of a preacher of the gospel, you 
sce in all his discourses the most conclusive proofs of his 
being a man of great talents and well informed mind. Not 
only are his ideas of a kind which indicate much mental 
robustness, but they’are often expressed in powerful lan- 
guage. is diction sometimes exhibits unusual force, 
though there is so little of the appearance of effort about it, 
that you can hardly persuade yourself he is himself aware of 
its possessing more than the ordinary strength. To fine or 
polished language he has no pretensions: he would be sor- 
ry if he had, because that would imply the exercise of care 
in his composition, which care he would deem altogether 
improper, believing as he does that all a minister’s solicitude 
in the preparation of his sermons, ought to be expended on 
the truths themselves which are to be delivered, and not on 
the garb in which they are clothed. 

But though Mr. Evans’ style be not polished; though 
he cannot, as far as mere diction is concerned, be said to be 
an eloquent preacher, there is nothing incorrect or slovenly 
in the terms in which he delivers his thoughts. The only 
blemish I could ever discover in his style'is a very unusual 
one in these days in which mere verbiage is mistaken for 
beauty of diction, namely, his not employing a sufficient 
number of words in the expression of particular ideas; the 
result of which is, that some of his sentences are elliptical. 
This, however, is a matter of but comparatively rare occur- 
rence. I am sure I need not say, that he deals but little in 
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tropes or figures. But when he does employ a metaphori- 
cal expression, it is in the generality of cases at once ex- 
ceedingly happy and striking. 

Mr. Evans is not a fine speaker. His manner is not 
graceful. His voice is powerful, but has a. degree of hard- 
ness insome of itstones. At times, however, it is pleasant, 
though deep. His utterance is in good taste, being neither 
too rapid nor too slow. His manner, as already intimated, 
has much of fervour in it; but its fervour does not arise 
from merc bodily gesture. It arises from the ‘solemnity of 
his aspect, and the energy and cvident sincerity with which 
he speaks. There is, if there be not an anomaly in the ex- 
pression, an emphasis in every word he utters when in his 
more energetic and earnest moods ; you fancy you can not 
only trace back every idca to the deepest recesses of his 
heart, but you are persuaded that you sce every word com- 
ing warm from the same mental locality. Hc has the ap- 
pearance of one who is literally toiling and striving to force 
an entrance, through means of the truth, into the hearts of 
all who hear him. His physical gesticulation is not only 
not vehement, but has a good deal of sameness in it. He 
often rests either hand on the sides of the pulpit, standing 
meanwhile about a foot or foot and a half from its front. 
In his position, on such occasions, there is a slight stoop ; 
at other times he makes some motion with his arms, but the 
motion is seldom liberal : it isnever extravagant. His ap- 
pearance altogether in the pulpit, is remarkable for its so- 
lemnity. 

Mr. Evans’ sermons generally last an hour. His pray- 
ers, 1 should also observe, are remarkable for their length. 
_ They never occupy less time than twenty minutes in the de- 
livery ; they sometimes take twenty-five minutes, which is 
within five minutes of the time which many of the clergy 
allow for the delivery of their sermons. Mr. Evans is 
mighty in prayer. There is a depth of devotional feeling, 
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a variety and comprehensiveness in his approaches to the 
throne of grace, which I have not seen surpassed ; which 
are, indeed, but seldom equalled by other ministers of the 
gospel. 7 
Mr. Evans has been charged with entertaining views of 
so hyper-Calvinistic a kind, as to border on Antinomianism. 
Iam not sure that at a former period of his ministry, he was 
not in the habit of giving utterance to statements which 
would have led one to conclude, that his Calvinism was as 
high as it could be, short of the system of which Drs. Crisp 
and Saltmarsh of a former period, were the most distinguish- 
ed champions. Be this as it may, I speak advisedly when 
I say, that the reverend gentlcman’s doctrines, though strict- 
ly Calvinistic, have not for years past had any thing in them 
which could justify any one in representing them as of a 
Sulprasarian character. I do not know a minister of the 
gospel in London, or out of it, who more habitually or more 
judiciously blends the preceptive with the doctrinal portions 
of the word of God. If again, the nature of his creed is to 
be inferred from his own life and conversation, that creed 
must be the very opposite of what it has been sometimes re- 
presented to be; for a more spiritually-minded man, out of 
the pulpit as well as in it, is not to be met with. What he 
preaches to others, he practises himself. And here I may 
observe, that it consists with my own knowledge, that Mr. 
Icvans’ exemplary conduct in his intercourse with the saints 
and with the world, has often produced the happiest effects 
on the minds of persons to whom sermons had been for 
years addressed in vain. It has also been found in many 
other cases, that a holy example on the part of ministers, 
touches the hearts of sinners and wins them over to the re- 
ligion of Jesus, after the parties had heard the gospel pro- 
claimed for a long series of years without the least effect. 
Though example preaches silently, it is powerful and per- 
suasive in its appeals to the hearts and consciences of those 
32 
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who come within its sphere. And it is not sinners only that 
are benefitted by the holy example of the people of God ; 
the saints themselves are often bettered by the heavenly- 
mindedness which they witness in each other. I was lately 
much struck by a remark made to me in connection with 
this point, by a pious and distinguished minister of one of 
our national establishments. Mentioning to me the many 
happy moments he had spent in the company of Mr. Evans, 
he remarked, that they had never separated without his feel- 
ing his piety increased by the interview they had had to- 
gether. 

I have repeatedly in the course of this work taken occa- 
sion to express my fears, that our modern ministers of the 
gospel are too much in the habit of addressing their people 
as if they were almost exclusively believers. I am not sure 
that Mr. Evans does not err on the opposite extreme. I 
remember having heard him say, about two years ago, after 
pointing out the various descriptions of sinners to be found 
in every mixed assemblage, that if the unregencrated of all 
classes were to stand up while he was preaching, they would 
fill the whole of the area of the chapel. As the area con- 
tains more accommodation than the gallery, the inference 
plainly deducible from this is, that the majority of the con- 
gregation are in an unconverted state. I should hope, nay 
I believe, that under so faithful, so solemn, so searching a 
ministry as Mr. Evans, the presumption is the other way. 
Charity, indeed, would lead me to conclude, that under every 
faithful, and earnest, and affectionate ministry of the word, 
the majority of a congregation will be found to be the re- 
cipients of saving grace. 

Mr. Evans has had many and deep domestic trials to en- 
dure. But I believe that the peculiar views of divine things 
which he has at different times entertained have been to him 
the source of yet greater sorrow. At one period, in carly 
life, he approached the very verge of infidelity. I heard him 
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two or three years ago make a touching allusion to this in 
one of his sermons. In 1818, Mr. Evans’ opinions respect- 
ing the Trinity underwent a change. Je adopted a modi- 
fication of the Sabellian scheme; denying the Personality 
of the Holy Spirit altogether, and maintaining the pre-exis- 
tence of the human soul of Christ. With regard to the per- 
son of Christ otherwise, his views were not very clear. He 
admitted that he was in one sense a divine Person, but con- 
tended that he was not essentially so, but as being in union 
vith and supported by the Father. Speaking of himself in 
the third person, in a work called “ Dialogues on the Trin- 
ity,” which he published in 1819, in vindication of his newly- 
adopted views, Mr. Evans says—‘ He believes that the 
Lord Jesus Christ created, upholds, saves, and will judge 
the world, not as by himself, but as in union with, and as sus- 
tained and supported by God the Father dwelling in him. 
He believes therefore that the Godhead of Christ is the God- 
head of the Father ; not another Godhead, an inferior God- 
head, a second Godhead created by the Father; but that 
the Godhead of Christ is the Father himself.” This view, 
it will be seen, is somewhat different from that entertained 
by most of the advocates of the Indwelling Scheme: still, 
it is clearly a modification of that system. 

Mr. Evans only adhered to his newly-adopted views for 
three or four years. He then publicly renounced them, and 
re-embraced with his whole heart the Trinitarian creed 
which he had formerly held. From that moment up to this, 
he has been one of the most zealous asserters, in the Chris- 
tian world, of the proper deity of Christ, the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit, and the eternal and perfect co-equality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

In 1826, Mr. Evans published a very small volume in the 
form of a series of “ Letters to a Friend in Ireland,” which 
was intended as an answer to his former work. Instead, 
however, of being so, it could only be said to be a detailed 
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recantation in print of his former opinions. His “ Dialogues 
on the Trinity” is one of the most masterly works ever writ- 
ten in favour of the peculiar views therein advocated. It 
enters into the question at great length, and displays much 
research as well as ability. Instead, therefore, of content- 
ing himself in his answer to it, with grappling with a few of 
the arguments he had made use of in opposition to the pro- 
per deity of Christ and the Personality of the Holy Spirit, it 
is deeply to be regretted for the sake of truth, on whichever 
side it lies, that he did not reply to his former work as fully 
as any other Trinitarian would have done, had he undertak- 
en the task. I could point to individuals whose minds 
have been painfully exercised on this very point for some 
years past. Nay, more—and J know how deeply Mr. 
Evans will regret to hear it—I could name persons, not 
who have been led to doubt Trinitarianism through means 
of his work, but who have felt the doubts they previously 
entertained on the subject, strengthened by its perusal. 
The pain of mind with which Mr. Evans, on re-embrac- 
ing his Trinitarian principles, looked back on the publica- 
tion of his * Dialogues on the Trinity,” coupled with the 
circumstance of entertaining the opinions there defend- 
ed, may be inferred from the following affecting passage in 
a letter to the friend before referred to :— Sorrow and my- 
self, my dear Sir, are not entirely strangers to each other. 
I am not wholly unacquainted with those trials which are 
sooner or later the portion of our common humanity. The 
cup of anguish is not entirely foreign to these lips: nor am 
I without some little experience that man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upwards. I have known what it is to lose, 
one after another, friends once near and dear to my heart. 
I have known what it is to follow, and that lately,* a father 
tohis grave. I have known also what was more bitter than 


* This was written in 1826, 
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even that bitterness—to have been classed by some of the 
friends of my Lord and Master, among his very enemies ; 
among those whose principles I never held, nay, whose 
principles I cordially and entirely rejected. But I can in 
sincerity assert, that to have holden the opinions contained 
in the Dialogues, in the first place, and in the next to have 
published them to others, zs, and I believe ever will be, con- 
sidered by myself as the most afflicting circumstance of my 
life.” Mr. Evans was in a great measure led to the adop- 
tion of the modified Indwelling Scheme, by reading the 
work of Dr. Watts on the subject. The uninspired work 
which most largely contributed to his re-embracing his ori- 
ginal Trinitarian creed, was Dr. Wardlaw’s ‘Treatise on the 
Socinian Controversy. 

Mr. Evans has a decided dislike to platform exhibitions. 
He is never, or at least very rarcly, to be seen in Exeter 
Hall, or in any other place at which religious meetings are 
held. <A few years ago he was prevailed on to preach the 
annual sermon on behalf the Baptist Missionary Socicty, at 
Surrey Chapel. I do not know of any other strictly public 
appearance the reverend gentleman has made for some 
years past. 

But though he takes no prominent part in the affairs of 
religious institutions of a general kind, he is a most zealous 
supporter of the various societies which are connected with 
his own chapel. These societies are extensively supported 
by his congregation, and have boen productive of, and are 
now producing, incalculable good. It will serve to show 
at once the opulence and liberality of Mr. Evans’ congre- 
gation, taken as a whole, when I mention that about four 
years since, when the reverend gentleman happened to ex- 
press in the presence of six of his members, whom he met 
with quite accidentally at the time, his anxious desire to send 
out from his own congregation, and permanently to support, 
a missionary who should visit from house to house in this 
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vast metropolis,—five of the number at once put down their 
names for 101. each, for the purpose; not as a donation, 
but as a subscription to be continued annually. 

Mr. Evans has three prayers on every occasion on 
which his people meet for divine worship. ‘The moment 
the clock strikes cleven in the morning, or half-past six in 
the evening, he commences an introductory prayer, im- 
ploring a devotional frame on behalf of himself and his 
hearers, during the services in which they are about to be 
engaged. ‘This prayer is always short, never exceeding 
three or four minutes. The congregation then sing. Mr. 
Evans next reads a chapter from the Bible, which chapter 
is succeeded by a prayer lasting, as before-mentioned, from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. The congregation then 
sing again, after which he preaches. At the conclusion of 
his sermon, Mr. Evans invariably gives out for his congre.- 
gation to sing the well-known lines :— 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Llim above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Immediately before the commencement of the public ser- 
vices in the morning, a prayer-meeting is held in John 
Strect Chapel. At this prayer-meeting, Mr. Evans is al- 
ways present. His Tuesday evening sermons, unlike the 
week-day discourses of the generality of ministers, are 
usually as good as those he preaches on the Sabbath-day, 
only they are not quite so long. Mr. Evans also preaches 
every alternate Wednesday at his own housc at Hamp- 
stead, to crowded audiences. A large proportion of those 
attending on such occasions are members of the Church of 
England. I may here remark, that his congregation in 
John Street Chapel, consists of persons belonging to all the 
evangelical denominations of London. Their partiality to 
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his preaching is the cause of their worshipping in his cha- 
pel instead of in churches or chapels belonging to their own 
respective denominations. 

There is a very general impression abroad that Mr. 
Evans has an intention of returning to the Church of 
England. Not having the happiness of being personally 
acquainted with him, I cannot give a positive contradiction 
to the report, but I am thoroughly persuaded it is altogether 
groundless ; for, putting out of view his decided opinions on 
the subject of baptism, and his opinions respecting the 
scriptura] constitution of a church, I am convinced that his 
objections to the very principle of religious establishments 
are so strong, as to interposc an insurmeuntable barrier to 
his ever returning to the bosom of the Church. I have 
heard him say, that the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine, was the worst thing that ever happened to 
it. But I am not surprised that the impression to which I 
allude should be, as I know it is, very generally believed ; 
for, unlike all other seceders from a particular body, he not 
only never utters a disparaging word regarding those from 
whom he has detached himself, but speaks of the evan. 
gelical portion of the clergy with the greatest respect and 
affection :—he does even more than this—he associates far 
more largely with members and ministers of the Church 
than he does with Dissenters. On various occasions, in- 
deed, he preaches in the pulpits of the Church of England, 
in tho course of his annual six weeks’ visit to the country. 
He uscd to preach pretty frequently for the Rev. Mr. Sib- 
thorp, the parish clergyman of Ryde, Isle of Wight. For 
that reverend gentleman, however, Mr. Evans is not likely 
to preach again, he having, unhappily, fallen into the Pu- 
sey heresies. With the exception of the Rev. Mr. Cum. 
ming, of the Scotch Church, Crown Court, Little Russel 
Strect, I know of no other minister in the metropolis, un- 
connected with the hierarchy, who is ever asked to preach 
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in the pulpits of the Establishment. Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Cumming, I may also mention, both belong to an associa- 
tion, consisting of the leading evangelical clergymen of 
London, formed for the purpose of meeting once a month 
together in order to converse with one another on religious 
matters. Their practice is to meet at each other’s houses 
in rotation, on a particular day, in the first week of each 
month, when they sit down together to a plain dinner, pre- 
vious to their individually expressing their views on the 
existing aspect of religious affairs in this country, and 
throughout the world generally. 

Another circumstance which may have led to the gene. 
ral belief of Mr. Evans intending to return to the Church, 
is, that of his having a son who has just finished his studies at 
the University of Cambridge, and who comes out as a 
minister in connection with the Establishment. But so 
far from Mr. Evans himself having any predilection for a 
religious establishment, he has recently carried the volun- 
tary principle farther than any other Disscnting minister in 
London, with the single exception of the Rev. Mr. Dor- 
man,* of Rawstorne-street Chapel. About three years ago, 
Mr. Evans caused public intimation to be made by circu- 
lars distributed throughout the chapel, that having come to 
the conclusion that it was contrary to the constitution of a 
Christian church to exact anything in the shape of pew- 
rents, or otherwise, for attendance on the preaching of the 
gospel, no demand for seat-rents should ever be made on 
any one in future ; but that all who then held their seats 
should be permitted gratuitously to retain them as long as 
they pleased, it being left entirely to themselves to contri- 
bute or not, as they thought fit, to defray the expenses of 
the chapel, and to the support of the preaching of the gos. 


*T shall have occasion to refer to Mr. Dorman at some length in my 
concluding chapter. 
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pel. Every one, or at least the majority of the congrega- 
tion, feeling that they who preach the gospel must live by 
the gospel, continue to pay for their sittings, though no de- 
mand is made upon them, the same as before. The “six 
hundred pounds per annum, which Mr. Evans receives as 
minister of the chapel, together with the amount necessary 
to defray other expenses, arc raised with as much facility as 
before. Were, however, the voluntary principle carried to 
the same extent in all other Dissenting congregations, the 
ministers would, in many cases, find themselves minus a 
large slice of their salarics, unless they preached with re- 
doubled zeal, and otherwise devoted themsclves unreserv- 
edly and entirely to pastoral Jabours. 

The only other works, in addition to the two already 
nanied, which, so far as I know, have proceeded from Mr. 
Evans’ pen, are two very small ones. The one consists 
of four sermons, from the words, “The Spirit of Holiness,” 
which, indeed, is the title of the book. It is a most valua- 
ble work, clearly unfolding the experience of a bcliever’s 
mind, and pervaded throughout by the most fervent picty. 
Jt appeared in 1835, and has reached a second edition. It 
has been republished in America, with an introductory 
essay by the Rev. Octavius Winslow, and has had a very 
large sale in that country. The other little work consists 
of thirteen letters to the Church in John-street, addressed 
to them during the periods of Mr. Evans’ occasional absence 
in the country. It was also published in 18385, by Mr. 
Shaw, of Southampton-row, of whom I fancy it is still 
to be had. As it is not much known beyond the circle of 
those for whom the letters were originally and specially in- 
tended, I shall quote one of the number in a foot-note.* It 


* “ Tt gives me pleasure, my beloved brethren and sisters in Him 
who is the beloved of the Father, and our beloved, to be told of your 
love towards me, and that you receive my letters as a little proof of my 
Jove towards you. I often think—oficn pray fur you. O that the love 
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was written in 1880, and was dated from Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 
It will enable the reader to form some idea of the matter 


of Christ, the love of Him who is the bond ofall spiritual union ; whose 
blood is the strong cement of ail spiritual affection ; whose eye watches 
over; whose ear is open unto; whose heart yearneth over his people, 
and each one as if there were no other.—O that His love, in all its 
length, breadth, depth, and height— His vast immeasurable love—were 
shed abroad in your hearts! ‘Then should we love Eis people more, 
hate sin more, and pant after God, even the living God. Yea, the very 
dryness and thirstiness of the land in which we sojourn, would but 
drive us the more to Him, to take up all our rest in God oly. My 
dear friends, I find it no small thing to be taught this truth, in ever so 
faint a degree—namely, to live on a Christ reccived. It is indeed su- 
pernatural, and the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit, to feel mysel¢ 
vile and unworthy of all favour; weak and helpless, ignorant and 
foolish ; to be conscious of having been foiled and worsted by my spi- 
ritual enemies; and yet upon the bare word of God, to view myself 
accepted in the beloved ; upon the simple declaration of God’s truth to 
go to Him, in whom it has pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell, for strength, wisdom, and holiness ;—to go, without misgivings 
as to his readiness to welcome the poor, the weary, the heavy laden , 
and while I stand self-condemned, to believe that there is no condemna, 
tion; and while I feel, by painful experience, my own insufficiency to 
anything that is good, to see all-sufficiency in Him. This — this, my 
dear friends, is no light matter ; but when the blessed and eternal Spirit 
so leads and influences the heart to trust and glorify the Son of God, 
then all is easy. I would fain hope that of late he has been deigning 
to teach my soul a little of this blessed lesson ; but it has been but a 
little, and that little makes me long for more. To think well of Christ, 
to approve of Him; yea, to find Him precious is one thing ; but to go 
to Him in faith, in the midst of as much hopelessness as Abraham felt, 
this is another; and yet not to act thus, is to deny Him to be Christ, 
He is given to us for this very purpose and express end; as he is our 
Justification when we discern nothing in ourselves but unworthiness ; 
and we never honour Him more than by thus living on Him as anable 

willing, suitable, waiting, gracious Saviour; and we never, I believe, 
please Him more than when, from the encouragements of his Cross, we 
travel up under the drawings of his own blessed Spirit, meekly and 
humbly, but hopefully and expectingly, to his throne ; to be transform- 
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and spirit of his ordinary pulpit ministrations, only that in 
the latter he does not, of course, refer with the same fre- 
quency to his own religious experience. 

Who that has read the letters of Rutherford can help 
being struck with the similarity there is in the letter in 
question, to those able and pious compositions ? Who, let 
me also ask, that has read any of Mr. Evans’ practical 
writings, whether in the shape of sermons in “ The Pulpit” 
or otherwise, can help regretting that he has not oftener 
appeared through the medium of the press? It is matter 
for his scrious consideration, whether he be not, in this re- 
spect, guilty of hiding his talent in a napkin; whether 
he does not fall short of his duty to the church and the 


ed, in the midst of every conceivable opposition, into his own most holy 
and most lovely image ; and 1am persuaded also, that to act thus is the 
only scerct for a peaceful spirit and a consistent life. We wanta 
Christ received for all seasons, circumstances, times, and places. HH I 
cannot take a broken heart to Him, I will take Him my hard heart, and 
ask Him to break it. IfI cannot take much faith, I will take my little 
fuith to get more; nothing, [am sure, is ever got by staying away. 
May the Lord the Spirit strengthen the new man; cherish his own 
work inour souls ; give us more faith and wisdom both to know how to 
make use of what we have, and to avoid whatever weakens it, and to 
bestow power over our spiritual encmics, One means of grace | have 
of late found (thanks to Him who made it so) more than usually pre- 
cious—I mean the habit of more carefully reviewing the transactions of 
the past day than [had ever done before. It has been a channel of 
inerey to my soul, because it has endeared the fountain opened, the 
throne of grace; and while it shows me what I am, it also shows 
me what Christ is; while it exhibits the sinfulness of sin, it 
also exhibits the grace which purdons, and as it pardons, can 
subduc. My beloved friends, chosen in Christ Jesus, and called, 
redeemed by precious blood, O forget not your high calling ; rest 
not satisfied with little things; covet, earnestly covet, all that God 
has promised. ‘To be near God, is your privilege: to converse with 
God, your great mercy : to walk with God, is Hleaven begun: to 
dwell with God, is Hexven consummated. All arc well, and send 


their love, with your attached and affectionate pastor and scrvant, 
“ J. H. Evans.” 
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world. I am aware that he may urge that he never writes 
a single line of his sermons ; and that the claims of a large 
congregation leave him but little leisure for preparing for 
the press; but, then, if it were only known that he would 
have no objections to revise the press, the publication of 
volume after volume of his sermons would be undertaken by 
others, without his being put to any trouble in the manner. 
I know one young man, — an experienced short-hand viri- 
ter, I believe,—who has taken down every word of his ser- 
mons, and his prayers also, for the last five years ; possibly 
for a much longer period ; and he, I have no doubf . vuld 
willingly make a present of a manuscript volume of Mr. 
Evans’ sermons to any respectable publisher that might 
desire it. 

In person, Mr. Evans is about the middle height, and 
stoutly made, His face is round and full, with a broad well- 
formed forehead. His hair 1s ofa silvery hue; but a consi- 
derable part of his head is bald. IIe has light blue eyes, 
which are so frequently fixed on the Bible before him, that a 
stranger in the area of the chapel would fancy he reads his 
sermons. When withdrawn from the Bible, they are fixed 
on the more distant part of the arca of the chapel. I never 
once saw him look to cither hand below, or to any part of the 
gallery. His complexion hasa good deal of ruddiness in it ; 
but his health is not so good as his appearance would lead 
onc toinfer. If I be not mistaken, he is in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. 


The Rev. Epwarp Steane, of Camberwell, is a préach- 
er of considerable popularity in that district of the metropo- 
lis. He is not, however, very generally known, even among 
the body to which he belongs, in other parts of London. 
This principally arises from the circumstance of his seldom 
preaching in any other metropolitan pulpit than his ow~ 
He is a man of highly cultivated mind: in his .sental con- 
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stitution, indeed, there is more of refinement than of vigour. 
If I were to characterise him in his ministerial capacity in 
the fewest possible words, I should say he is an clegant 
preacher; elegant both with respect to matter and inanner. 
IIe is never strikingly original or profound ; but his matter 
is always above the average standard of excelience. But 
even were the general run of his ideas of a highcr order 
than they are, they would suffer in the estimation of his 
hearers in the process of transfer from his mind to theirs. 
His diction is much too diffuse: he is particularly partial to 
re’ ed_~periods; and certainly so far as mere elegance is 
concerned, few men have expended their labour on their 
style to better purpose. His composition is smooth and 
polished in no ordinary degree. It is also in excellent 
taste in so far as the absence of any merctricious ornament 
is concerned. But then this abstract beauty of composition 
is attained at the expense of vigour; and when onc’s dic- 
tion wants force, his matter must appear to disadvantage. 
Every onc knows that the same idea expressed in condens- 
ed or powerful language, tells with much greater effect than 
if delivered in diffuse or feeble diction. Mr. Steane isa 
judicious preacher. He has accurate views of the peculi- 
arities of the Christian system, and these views he always 
expresses with judgment. If you are never forcibly struck 
with anything he says, you are always pleased. He is so 
equal, as’a preacher, that the amount of admiration with 
which he inspires you before he has uttered a dozen senten- 
ces, is continucd with scarcely a perceptible variation, to 
the close of his discourse. The staple of his sermons con- 
sists of the more vital or practical truths of the gospel 
scheme; but at times I have thought he generalized too 
much. 

I have already said that not only is Mr. Steane a man of 
cultivated mental taste, but that he is an elegant speaker. 
Iie has a clear tenor voice, which is at all times audible 
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without being unduly loud. His articulation is distinct, and 
his pronunciation accurate. I have not heard him preach 
in his own chapel, and cannot therefore say whether the 
circumstance of feeling more at home among his own peo- 
ple may enable him to dispense with the use of a paper 
when addressing them; but when he has occasion to preach 
in other chapels, he reads closely from his manuscript. As 
the few detached sermons which have been published under 
his own auspices, and also those which have been taken 
down in short-hand and printed in “ The Pulpit,” exhibit so 
much care in the arrangement and the style, I think the 
presumption is that he also uses the paper when in his own 
pulpit. He is a very correct speaker; his delivery is nei- 
ther too hurried nor too slow; nor has it the least appear- 
ance of effort about it. His principal, if not indeed his only 
defect, as a public speaker, 1s the monotony which charac- 
terises his elocution. His voice scems to have no variety 
of tone, or if it have, he not only fails to modulate it with 
effect, but fails to modulate it at all. Of gesticulation, he 
can hardly be said to have any. He is a quiet speaker; a 
gentle movement of his arins is the only thing in the way 
' of action which he seems to attempt. 

Tie has done nothing in the capacity of author worthy of 
being mentioned. He has published several single sermons 
on particular subjects ; but beyond these I know of nothing 
of his which has issued from the press. 

Hlis congregation is Jarge, and highly respectable. I 
should think the average attendance on his ministry cannot 
be under eight hundred persons. From the appearance of 
the congregation, I should be greatly surprised were I to 
learn that his salary is under four hundred pounds per an- 
num. 

In person, he ts about the general height, and well form- 
ed. Ifis hair at a distance seems of a flaxen hue. Lis 
complexion is fuir; his features are regular and pleasing. 
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In the expression of his countenance there is nothing mark- 
ed. ILis age cannot be much above forty. 


The Rev. Joun Howarp Hinton, of Devonshire Square 
Chapel, Bishopseate Street, succeeded the Rey. Dr. Price 
about cighteen or twenty months ago, on the latter gentle- 
man being obliged to resign his charge in consequence of 
the failure of his voice as a public speaker. Mr. Hinton 
had been, for the previous sixteen or seventeen years, the 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Reading, where he laboured 
with great acceptance and success. His father was the 
late Rev. James Hinton, for so long a period the esteemed 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Oxford. Mr. Ifinton has 
already attracted great attention in London. ‘The chapel, 
which was quite full before under the ministry of Dr. Price, 
is now so much crowded that, 1 am assured, numbers are 
obliged to go away every Sabbath-day, without being able 
to get even tolerable standing-room. It is consequently in 
contemplation by the congregation to erect a new and much 
more commodious chapel as soon as the requisite arrange- 
ments can be made. The present chapel only contains ac- 
commodation for about six hundred persons; the new one 
ought to be of sufficient dimensions to contain twice that 
number; for if built in a convenient place, there can be 
no doubt Mr. Hinton would soon fill it. 

I am not surprised at the reverend gentleman’s populari- 
ty. Tlook upon him as one of the most original and inde- 
pendent-minded thinkers, cither in the metropolitan or pro- 
vincial pulpit, of the prescnt day. He never preaches a 
sermon in which he does not strike out some new and orl- 
ginal train of thought. In this opinion of Mr. Hinton’s 
originality and his independent modes of thinking, 1 am 
fortified by no less an authority than the Rev. Mr. Milman, 
the distinguished author of “ The Fall of Jerusalem,” and 
other works of great popularity and merit. Having resid- 
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ed for many years in Reading, while Mr. Hinton was there, 
he had abundant opportunities of forming an opinion on the 
subject, and he stated in private to a friend of mine that he 
considered Mr. Hinton “by far the most original-mindcd 
amongst us.” Whether Mr. Milman meant by the phrase 
‘¢ amongst us,” ministers of the gospel eenerally, or only 
in the particular part of the country in which Reading is sit- 
uated, is a point which I cannot determine. Even in the 
latter case, the compliment coming from such a quarter, 
was an exceedingly high one, to be paid to Mr. Hinton. 
Nor is it only in certain passages of a discourse that the 
reverend gentleman’s originality of mind manifests itself: 
it is more or less conspicuous in almost every part of a par- 
ticular discourse, as well as in the particular discourse itself. 
How far his positions are at all times sound, is another ques- 
tion. This I know, that he often startles as well as strikes 
the minds of his more intelligent hearers. His matter is 
always condensed: no one ever yct charged him with being 
diffuse. The same remark applies as much to his style as 
to his matter. It 1s pithy and pointed: sometimes it rises 
to a concise sort of eloquence, if there be no impropriety in 
the phrase; at other times it wants both accuracy and 
smoothness. When he applies himself to argument, which 
he not unfrequently does, he confines himself closely to the 
matter at issue, and reasons with great effect. On some 
such occasions, his mode of arguing, without being strictly 
the syllogistic mode, has no small resemblance to it. Two 
or three months ago he preached a sermon at the Weigh 
House Chapel, in vindication of the claims of the Bible to 
be considered a divine revelation, which afforded not only a 
fair specimen of his powers as a reasoncr, but a happy illus- 
tration of the peculiar mode of arguing a question, to which 
I have alluded. 

Mr. Tinton never suffers his proneness to be either argu- 
mentative or speculative, to make him forget that the great 
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end of a gospcl ministry is to reach the conscience and to 
impress the heart. A considerable portion of each of his 
discourses consists of dircct personal appeals to the minds 
of his hearers. . 
Mr. Hinton’s manner is very varied in the pulpit. His 
voice is changeable in its tone. It is soft and agreeable at 
one tune, and harsh at others. He delivers one sentence in 
alow tone of voice, whilst the next is spoken in a con- 
siderably higher tone. Both in his prayers and preaching 
he makes more than the usual pauses between the con- 
clusion of one particular sentence and the beginning of 
another. Jor some time after he begins his sermons, he 1s 
very quiet in his action, so far as relates to his arms ; his 
only motion on such occasions is a slight one of the body, 
as if standing for a second, at short intervals of time, on 
his tip-tocs. He Jeans occasionally on the pulpit without 
making the slightest motion of any kind. In a few 
seconds after he has altered his position, you see his open 
hands pressed together. But his attitudes and gestural 
movements are so various, that no description can include 
them all. Elis eye is, without exception, the most picrcing 
IT ever saw. When appealing to the consciences of his 
hearers,—and his manner generally is earnest and ener- 
getic,—you would think it would literally penctrate you. 
In conjunction with the tones of his voice, his preaching on 
such occasions has a truly thrilling effect. It is of a most 
spirit-stirring and impressive kind. Those only who have 
heard him preach can form any idea of the effect produced 
on the minds of his audience by the delivery of such a 
passage as the following, which occurred in the scrmon 
before referred to, as being recently delivered in the Weigh 
House Chapel, in vindication of the Scriptures :—“ Do you 
say, you will leave it till the light of eternity is shed upon 
the Bible, ere you will believe its truth? Then, Ict the light 
of eternity beam upon it. Depart and begone, all earthly 
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things! and come to an end, the reeling earth! and let 
eternity come, and Ict the throne be set, and let the books 
be opened, and all the light of eternal things rest upon this 
hallowed volume. ‘This book—whvy, this I may say is the 
very book that you shall see upon the Judgment seat itself, 
the book that shall be the standard of trath there, the book ’ 
of law and of judgement for the decision of everlasting 
destinies. Not the bock of truth? not the book of God ? 
God will judge the world by it. Anda matter of utter in- 
fatuation it is, for a man who has put into his hands the 
book by which he will be judged, not to make it the book 
by which he will live and by which he will die.” 

I have said that Mr. Hinton is a man of a speculative as 
well as of an original and independent mind. He has writ- 
ten much and preached a great deal more on subjects which 
are of necessity Leyond the capabilities of the human un- 
derstanding to master. “ Fix’d fate, free will, foreknow- 
ledge,” and those other kindred topics which not only 
baffled the comprehension of Milton’s angels, but constrain. 
ed them to admit, after they had expended all the energies 
of their minds in the effort to understand them, that they 
“ found no end, in wandering mazes lost,”—are precisely 
those which appear to have the greatest attraction for Mr. 
Hinton. Whether he has often made them the subjects of 
speculation in Devonshire-Square Chapel, I am not able to 
say ; but at Reading he preached, and lectured, and wrote 
about them with great frequency as well as great gusto. 

On the subject of human depravity, the reverend gentle- 
man cnicrtains very peculiar, and what most persons will 
consider, very contradictory notions. He admits that by 
the fall of Adam all mankind lost their pranitive purity ; 
but denies that they thereby exposed themselves to any 
penal consequences. His words on the latter point are— 
“No man is subject to the wrath of God in any sense or 
degree, because of Adam’s sin; but every man stands as 
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free from the penal influences of his first parents’ crime, 
as though Adam had never existed, or as though he himself 
were the first of mankind.” Mr. Hinton then gocs on to 
admit, that mankind have suffered both in body and mind 
from the apostacy of Adam. He says—*“ It is undeniable 
that the consequences of Adaim’s sin, fall upon the whole 
race of mankind. Sutfering and death are the portion of 
all, and even the innocent do not escape, since the babe 
weeps and expires. Not only is it snffering and death which 
are thus entailed: every man enters the world with a de- 
praved nature.” Ife adds, however, that “ the depravity 
consequent on the fall, has left unbroken our capacity for 
obedience to the divine law.” 

On the subject of man’s moral ability, Mr. Hinton’s 
views will appear to most persons of a very startling kind. 
They are neither Cualvinistic nor Arminian. ‘They are 
ostensibly brought forward by the reverend gentleman as 
a sort of compromise between, or amalgamation of, the two 
systems; and after having stated and supported them, he 
calls on Calvinists and Arminians to ccasc from further 
controversy, and to unite together in one great body. Mr. 
Hinton maintains that all men in their natural state are 
able to repent and believe ; in other words, to work out their 
own salvation ; but then he goes onto say that though they 
possess the power, they have no wish to repent or to be 
saved. His words in one part of his published works are— 
« A sinner can come to Christ, whether he will or not; that 
is, suppose either case that he will, or that he will not, still 
he can come.” This hypothesis necessarily paves the way 
for the absolute rejection of the gencrally-received opinion 
that the influences of the ILoly Spirit are necessary in 
order to a sinner’s conversion. Qn this point he says— 
“« Without being moved thereto by the Spirit of God, and 
without any other influence than the blessing which God 
always gives to the use of means, you are competent to alter 
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your mind towards God, by obeying the dictates of your 
own conscience and employing the faculties of your own 
being. ‘Think on your ways and you will turn your feet to 
God’s testimonies, This is what God requires you to do in 
order to deliverance from his wrath; and caxcept you do it 
without regard toany communication of his Spirit, he leaves 
you to perish.” In justice to Mr. Hinton, it is right I 
should here remark, that he does not deny the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or in any measure question the distinct Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spuit. 

On the subject of the sovereignty of God, the reverend 
gentleman also entertains some peculiar opinions ; but as T 
do not myself very clearly comprehend what his notions on 
this point are, J] will not undertake to explain them to 
others. On the kindred topic of election, he cannot be 
classed among either Calvinists or Arminians. ‘The organs 
of both these great parties have distinctly repudiated his 
sentiments on the subject. Neither are his views Baxte- 
rian; that system of faith which Baxter was the first to 
promulgate, and which was adopted and so ably supported 
by both Watts and Doddridge. The best way is to let Mr. 
Hinton speak for himself. “If,” he says, after having 
treated of the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, “ lam now 
asked, whether I give up the doctrine of election, I answer, 
No. In its province I maintain and honour it, but I hold 
that God’s merciful probation of man is not its province. 
In this respect the intention of Christ’s death was universal, 
and without discrimination. It was no matter of Election 
with God for whom his Sen should die, in order that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish! nor is it a matter 
of election with him now, whom, upon repentance, he shall 
save. He ‘gave himself a ransom for all.” Again— 
“Whether you may be of the clect or not, there is equal 
hope for you; a real provision for your salvation, and a 
most free welcome to your application for it.” 
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On the subject of the moral law, though decidedly Armi- 
nian on other points, Mr. Hinton entertains opinions 
which are purely Antinomian: at any rate they are so in 
their practical tendency. Hear himself on this point.— 
‘* What, then, is the law of God, in which his requirements 
areembodied? I conceive that it is not to be found in the 
ten commandments, which, however honourable and impor- 
tant among the precepts of God, have no just pretensions to 
be considered a summary of his law; nor can I refrain 
from expressing my conviction of the immense mischief 
which has arisen frum their having been regarded in that 
light.” 

Mr. Hinton is a rather voluminous author; neither are 
his works confined to theology. A good many years ago 
he published a small volume, illustrated by a great many 
plates, entitled “ Elements of Natural History; or, an In- 
troduction to Systematic Zoology, chiefly according to the 
classification of Linnaeus, and aided by the method of Artifte 
cial Memory.” In 1830-32, a large quarto work, in two 
volumes, entitled, “'The History and Topography of the 
United States of America,” was edited by the reverend gen- 
tleman. In 1824 he brought out “A Biographical Portrait 
of the late Rey. Jamcs Hinton,” his father. In 1826 there 
appeared from his pen, “ A Review of the Congregational 
System, in connection with a department of its Social His- 
tory.” In the following year he published his “ Theology ; 
or, an Attempt towards a Consistent View of the whole 
Counsel of God.” A small work, entitled, «On Complete- 
ness of Ministerial Qualification,” proceeded from his pen 
in 1829; which work is remarkable for its not making even 
an allusion to the agency of the JIoly Spirit in connection 
with ministerial success. In the following year he brought 
out a * Treatise on the work of the Holy Spirit ;” in which 
the necessity of his operations in order to conversion, is de- 
nied, as before stated, and in which the author maintains 
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that all that the Spirit has to do in the matter of conversion, 
is to lead us to a due consideration of the topics presented 
to the mind. Even this admission, however, as to the ne- 
cessity of the Spirit’s work in order to conversion, is in the 
very next sentence larecly qualified ; for Mr. Hinton says, 
‘¢ But we are able to vive duc consideration to any object 
without the Spirit; wherefore we have power without the 
Spirit, to do that which we actually do only under his influ- 
ence.” In 1833, the reverend gentleman ushered into the 
world his * Harmony of Religious Truth,” i which work he 
presents anew, under a different arrangement, the various 
peculiar positions brought forward in his previous specula- 
tive productions. Mr. Hinton is also the author of several 
other small works; by far the most interesting and most re- 
cent of which is “ Memoirs of Master James Howard Hin- 
ton,” his own son, who died at Reading, his native place, 
when only thirteen years of age. This little work, which 
has reached a third edition, though only published three or 
four years ago, constitutes a beautiful and touching tribute 
of parental] affection to a child of singular piety, remarkably 


correct views of divine truth, and extraordinary intellectual 
promise.* 


* This boy appears to have possessed a wonderfully precocious mind. 
He seems to have thought, spoken, written, and acted, as if he had 
reached the meridian of life. He died of scarlet fever in 1835. The 
following is among the last letters he wrote: it is addressed to his 
father: 

‘¢ Since you have requested all of us who can write, to write to you, 
and tell you what we wish most, both for ourselves, and for you, for 
this year, I now comply with your desire. That which I desire most 
of all for you is, that you may receive wisdom and knowledge from 
above, to enable you to train us up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and to fulfil the duties of your station as a minister of God. 
For myself, I wish that God would give me a new heart, and puta 
new spirit within me, and make me, in truth, one of his followers; that 
I may live and die to his glory; and, after death, be received into 
heaven, to dwell with him in glory, for ever and ever. Amen,” 
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It is not generally known that Mr. Hinton has a dash of 
the poctic spirit in him. Itis truc that he does not work 
the poctic vein to any extent; but that, were he to do so, he 
would make a rather respectable appearance asa poet, must, 

,1 think, appear evident to any one who peruses the following 
lines written on the death of the boy just referred to: 


TOMY CHILD IN HEAVEN. 


“What art thou doing ?—where away ? 
Spirit of one I loved so well! 
Loos’d from thy tenement of clay, 
The wonders of thy journey tell. 


Hast thon approached the dazzling light, 
Where uncreated glories hide? 

Hast thou beheld, enchanting sight ! 
Him who for thee was crucified ? 


Hust thou, amidst the ransomed throng, 
Blood-washed, a welcome station found ? 

And joined in rapturous strains the song, 
Where raptures run an endless round? 


Open your ranks, ye bright array, 
And give a kindred spirit room ; 
In these fond arms he might not stay, 
For scraph bands would lead him home. 


And thou, my son, fall humbly down, 
Before thy smiling Saviour’s face : 

Then his dear name with glory crown, 
And sweetly sing his endless praise.” 


Notwithstanding the number of works which emanated 
from Mr. Tinton’s pen while in Reading, the attention he 
paid to zoology and other departinents of natural history, 
and the active part he took on the liberal side, on all im- 
portant political questions ; notwithstanding all this, the 
reverend gentleman when there, was onc of the most labo- 
rious and zcalous ministers of the gospel to be any where 
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met with. He was constantly occupied during the week in 
preaching in the open air and in outhouses, in all the vil- 
lages around Reading. He often preached, sometimes at 
great personal danger to himself, in the immediate vicinity 
of booths and caravans, at fairs. He went away on one 
occasion from home, telling his people he wauted a few holi- 
days for himself; and in some of those days which he call- 
ed holidays, preached no fewer than five times. 

Mr. Hinton is a man of the greatest moral courage. Of 
him it may be truly said, as was said of John Knox, the 
Scotch reformer, that he fears the face of no man. What- 
ever he thinks—-no matter how unpopular—in the pulpit, or 
out of it, he speaks in the plainest terms which language can 
supply. He is a sturdy-minded man, in every sense of the 
word. It never costs hima thought what others may think 
either of himself or his opinions. He does not know what 
it is to conceal or compromise a principle. Let him but be 
convinced of what the path of duty is, and he will fearless- 
ly walk in it, though it should be through fire and water. 
Sometimes his excceding straight-forwardness, perhaps I 
should rather say, roughness of manner, leads him to speak 
and act in a way which gives offence. It is to be regret- 
ted that he does not seem to be aware, that the most indo- 
mitable moral courage and an unflinching adherence to 
principle, are quite compatible with urbanity of manners. 
His father, the late Rev. James Hinton, of Oxford, furnish. 
ed a practical proof of this. To great moral courage, and 
an uncompromising adherence to principle, he united the 
manners of the perfect gentleman. 

Mr. Hinton is rather tall, and seemingly of a robust con- 
stitution. His face is of more than the ordinary length, 
and of a somewhat sallow complexion. His features are 
marked. His dark-grey piercing cycs are deeply set, and 
are more than the usual distance from each other. They 
sometimes seem as if they were looking different ways, 
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which makes the expression of his countenance more re- 
markable. He has a high retiring forehead. His hair is 
of a sandy colour, and not very abundant. I should take 
his age to be about forty-five. : 


The Rev. C. Strovet, of Little Prescott-strect Chapel, 
4zoodman’s-fields—the chapel in which the celebrated Abra. 
ham Booth, author of the “Reign of Grace,” and other 
well-known works, so long preached—has only been five or 
six years in London. He is rising in influence among the 
Dissenters generally, and in importance and popularity 
among the body with which he is connected. He is a man 
of very considerable mind. He often thinks deeply, and 
strikes the hearer by the originality and force of some of 
his conceptions. His matter has the further merit of being 
condensed. It is not, however, without the drawback of 
being very unequal; and this not only in one sermon as 
compared with another, but oftenin the same sermon. At 
one time you are struck with the force and felicity of his 
ideas ; at another, perhaps in a few minutes afterwards, he 
is very common-place. He is one of the most variable 
preachers in these respects I have ever heard ; and not less 
variable is he in his delivery. At one time he is all fire and 
fervour ; at another, he is languidness itself. He stands on 
the latter occasions as still, always of course excepting the 
motions of his mouth and his head, as if the fountains of life 
within him had dried up. When, however, he gets warm, 
at particular parts of his discourse, he becomes exceedingly 
animated and liberal of his gesture. His arms are then 
seen flying about, suddenly thrown up perpendicularly, and 
as suddenly drawn down again. His voice too, which was 
mot only so low as to be little more than audible, while 
every word seemed reluctant to emerge out of his throat, is 
now raised to a pitch which fills the whole of the chapel, 
and would fill it were it twice as large. If these flights in 
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the reverend gentleman’s ideas and delivery were niore 
sustained, instead of having only a congregation of about 
three hundred persons or less, he would soon double the 
number of his hearers. Mr. Stovel speaks at one tune ra. 
ther slowly ; at other times his delivery is characterised by 
some degree of rapidity. 

Mr. Stovel’s aspect is forbidding, and his manner is not 
without some harshness. He often addresses his congrega- 
tion in so authoritative a sort of manner, that you would 
fancy he had the notion that men could be literally compelled 
to believe, repent, and be saved. His friends, however, say, 
that with all his roughness of exterior he has a vcry warm 
heart. 

He is the author of several small books; but Iam not 
aware that any of them have excited gencral interest in the 
religious world. They all display considerable talent, 
especially his treatise on Church Government. He is the 
only Dissenting minister I know in London, who regularly 
preaches three times on a Sunday. His salary is two hun- 
dred pounds a-year. 

IIc is small in stature, and slender in form. ITis face is 
thin, and his features are large and marked. _ IIis eyes are 
deeply set, but are quick in their motions, and expressive 
in their glances. lis complexion is pale, and altogether 
looks as if his health were not good ; though I believe he 
has no cause of complaint on that score. is hair is ample 
enough, and is ofa dark brown colour. His age cannot ex- 
cced forty. 


The Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox, of Hackney, has for more than 
a quarter of a century held a distinguished place, not only 
among the ministers of his own body, but among ministers 
of the Dissenting interest gencrally. From that period up 
to the present moment he has, at short intervals, brought 
himself prominently before the religious public, by means of 
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tle works which have proceeded from his pen as well as by 
his energy and activity as a minister of the gospel. Some 
of his earlier productions were subjected to severe criticism 
on account of what the critics considered an affected or in- 
flated style. Perhaps their strictures on this account, 
though in particular cases carried much too far, were not 
altogether uncalled for. As the reverend gentleman ad- 
vanced in years, his style of composition gradually approach. 
ed nearer and nearer that which is called natural, until it 
may now be said to be almost entirely exempt from the 
faults which attached to it in earlier life. 

About ten or twelve years ago, the reverend gentleman 
brought out a work on Infant Baptism, which made a great 
noise at the time. Indeed I know of no work which has 
appeared on the same side of the question, since the publi- 
cation of Abraham Booth’s « Paedobaptism Examined,” that 
excited half the interest which this volume of Dr. Cox’s did. 
His own party thought that it had for ever settled the much- 
agitated question in their favour ; while the opposite party 
virtually acknowledged the ability with which it was writ- 
ten, by attacking and replying to it in every possible way. 
Even the leaders of the Padobaptist party in Scotland 
deemed it necessary to enter the field of controversy against 
Dr. Cox, lest, in the event of his work being not more fully 
and satisfactorily refuted than it had been in the metro. 
politan Pzelobaptist periodicals, it might be supposed by 
those who had never examined the subject, or whose views 
were undecided on the point,—it was not capable of being 
answered. Accordingly, the Rov. Greville Ewing, of Glas- 
cow, being a distinguished Greek scholar, undertook the 
office of replying to the critical departments of the book ; 
while Dr. Wardlaw, his friend and colleague in the Theo- 
logical tutorship of a Congregational institution in that 
city, for the education of candidates for the ministry,—im- 
posed upon hunself the task of overthrowing the more gence. 
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ral positions and reasonings of Dr. Cox. All parties dis- 
played great learning and talent in the course of the contro- 
versy ; but J must, for obvious reasons, refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion as to which of the disputants appeared 
to the greatest advantage on the occasion. 

I know of no work of any extent or importance which 
proceeded from the pen of Dr. Cox after the publication of 
the volume in question, until, in 1835, he brought out, in 
conjunction with Dr. Roby, of Manchester, his “ Tour in 
the United States of America.” This latter work consisted 
of an account of a six months’ visit to the Baptist churches 
of America which Dr. Cox and Dr. Roby paid their bre- 
thren on the other side of the Atlantic in 1834, in the capa- 
city of a deputation from the Baptist denomination in this 
country. ‘lhe work was principally written by Dr. Cox, 
and had a rather extensive sale; not less, I believe, than one 
thousand four hundred, or one thousand five hundred copies 
of it having been disposed of. 

The latest production of any magnitude—and it is only 
a small volume of some two hundred and forty, or two 
hundred and _ fifty pages—which has proceeded from the 
pen of Dr. Cox, is an essay on “Young Men.” It was 
written in competition—and was successful—for a prize of 
onc hundred guincas, which the Young Men’s society offered 
in 1837, for the best essay on the subject. The circum- 
stance of its obtaining a prize for so large an amount, 
not less than its intrinsic merits, obtained for this essay, 
which is entitled “Our Young Men,” a very respectable 
sale. 

Dr. Cox, as a mere preacher, docs not rank in the first 
class. He appears to less advantage in the pulpit than 
many ministers I could name, who are either not known at 
all as theological authors, or if so, are admitted by universal 
consent to be, in that capacity, much inferior to him. 

It so happens that I have never heard Dr. Cox preach in 
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his own pulpit; neither have I ever heard him at all, cx- 
cept when preaching on behalf of some particular institu- 
tion, or on some special occasion when the subject was 
given him by others. It is but justice to Dr. Cox to men- 
tion this, as I know ministers arc usually most at case, and 
generally appear to the greatest advantage, in their own 
pulpits, On the occasions on which I have heard the reve- 
rend gentleman, his matter struck me as being much more 
adapted for being read with profit in the study, than to be 
preached with effect from the pulpit. It appeared to me as 
if wanting that definitivencss, or that individual bearing, 
Which is so essential to an effective pulpit ministry. But 
Jet me not be here misunderstood. The remark only applies 
to the discourses I have heard fron Dr. Cox as a whole. 
Particular passages have struck me as not oniy exhibiting 
intellectual superiority, but as being peculiarly calculated 
to reach the heart, and make a permanent impression on it. 

Dr. Cox’s pulpit ministrations are manifestly the fruit of 
careful study. Ilis matter is not crude or undigested. His 
mode of arranging the subject into heads and particulars, 
and the close connection which subsists between the various 
parts of the whole, shows that he thinks before he speaks, 
If I am not mistaken, he writes his sermons at full length. 
On the occasions on which T have heard him, he not only 
preached written discourses, but read them from beginning 
to end; very rarely raising his eye from his manuscript 
for more than a few secondsat a time. His reading is not 
attractive. In general, there is a want of animation in it, 
while his voice, which is usually thin, though by no means 
deficient in clearness, sometimes degencrates into a sort of 
screech. And vet there are times when the reverend gen- 
tleman’s voice has so much of melody in its tones, mingled 
with great power, as to give to his delivery a more than or- 
dinary effectiveness. Usually, his utterance is rather 
rapid; but at times it is more deliberate and stately. 
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This is in his more solemn moods; and then the hearer 
listens to him with a pleasure of the highest kind. 

Dr. Cox’s action is not vehement. He rather errs on the 
other side. He is too quiet for a promiscuous audience. 
To keep up the attention of the majority of those who 
compose the mixed assemblages who frequent our places of 
worship, it is necessary that the preacher should use a cer- 
tain amount of gesture ; the eye as well as the ear must, if 
the expression be a correct one, be interested. Onc of his 
favourite attiudes is to raise his right hand level with his 
head, and then make a slight motion with it. On such oc- 
casions, he withdraws his eves for a few seconds from his 
paper, and partly leans over the Bible. When he gets into 
his more animated moods, he opens his hand, and stretches 
out his arm at full length, though he does not make much 
motion with it. But the reverend gentleman’s cesticulation 
is not at any time extravagant. It is very modcrate in 
gencral, in so far as relates to the movement of his body or 
his arms; but he is by no means sparing in his use, in 
preaching, of the muscles of the face. Over these, espe- 
cially over his eyebrows, he seems to have a perfect com- 
mand, and at particular parts of his discourse, makes 
a very liberal use of them. The reverend gentleman wears 
spectacles, but they are commonly at a much greater dis. 
tance from his eyes than I have ever scen in any other 
case. 

About two or three months ago, Dr. Cox had a series of 
consecutive week-day services in his chapel, with the view 
of bringing about a revival of religion among his people. 
He has a large and highly respectable congregation. I 
should think the average number of persons who attend his 
ministry, cannot be less than eight hundred, and that his 
income from the chapel cannot be under four hundred 
pounds a-year. 


The personal appearance of Dr. Cox is not without 
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some slight degree of peculiarity. A large portion of his 
waistcoat is open, while the cut of his coat in some mea- 
sure resembles that ofa quaker. His shirt is always collar- 
less. His white neckerchief is not only put loosely on, 
but is tied in the old-fashioned way. His hair has a silvery 
appearance, but his head is partially bald in front. He 
possesses a fine, well-developed forehead, of a slightly re- 
ceding form. Ilis cyes are of a light blue, and small. 
Occasionally he causes his brow to come down so far over 
them, as in some measure, well nigh to conceal them for the 
moment from view. His complexion is clear, and looks 
wonderfully fresh and healthy in one who must now be bor- 
dering on his sixticth year Ie is rather stoutly made, 
though not sufficiently so to justify one in representing him 
as corpulent. He is rather, if any thing, below the ordi- 
nary height. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MINISTERS OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


The Rev. Dr. Jabez Buntinge—The Rev. Thomas Jackson—The Rev. J. 
Dorman—The Rev. George Abrahane—The Rev. Robert Aithen—Con- 
cluding Remarks. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Janez Buntine, Theological Tutor of the 
Wesleyan Academy at Hoxton, is admitted on all hands to 
be the leading man among the existing followers of John 
Wesley. ‘The circumstance of his preaching so very scl- 
dom,—being otherwise so much occupied in his duties as 
instructor of young men preparing for the ministry in con- 
nection with Wesleyanism,—renders a detailed notice of 
the reverend gentleman unnecessary. Ile was originally 
brought into prominent notice and importance among the 
body to which he belongs, by the conjoint patronage of J)r. 
Adam Clarke, the Rev. Mr. Benson, and the Rev. Dr. 
Coke—three men who were the ornaments of Wesleyanism 
while they lived, and whose memorics are held in the deep- 
est reverence not only by persons in their connection, but 
by men of every denomination who can appreciate unfcign- 
ed picty and intellectual excellence. Dr. Bunting was con- 
sidered by many of the body to be so much the protegé of 
these men, as that they hardly did justice to the claims of 
other contemporary ministers of great talent in the connex- 
ion. So, at least, 1 am assured by a party who ought to be 
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acquainted with the circumstances under which Dr. Bunting 
rose to the distinction which he has so long enjoyed among 
the disciples of John Wesley. The reverend gentleman is 
an excellent preacher. His matter and style are both re- 
markable for their condensation. There is a separate idea 
in almost every second sentence he utters. He possesses 
a sound judgment, and a mind of considerable vigour. He 
is always above mediocrity ; he frequently starts new trains 
of thought, and gives utterance to things which sufficiently 
strike the mind of the hearer, to justify the supposition that 
the impression made will be lasting. He is a sententious 
preacher. TLis discourses always bear traces of very care- 
ful preparation. And they are not only carcfully prepared 
in the first instance, but being in most cascs repeatedly 
preached in various chapels, and frequently in the same 
chapels at certain intervals of time, they are doubtless often 
retouched ; and consequently ought to be of avery supe- 
rior order of merit. Dr. Bunting, it is said, has only a 
limited stock of what he himself considers crack sermons. 
The statement is the more probable, as every one knows 
who has heard him preach for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, that he has in some cascs in the course of that time 
delivered the same discourse ten or twelve times over. 
What may appear yet more surprising is the fact, that he 
actually in some instances preaches sermons over again, 
which have not only been frequently preached before, but 
have actually appeared in print, and been extensively circu- 
Jated. What is more surprising still, is the fact, that in 
some instances he has been induced, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to apprize the congregation of the fact immedi- 
ately after giving out the text. He has an aversion amount- 
ing to horror to seeing his discourses reported in any of the 
publications devoted to the reports of sermons; and it is 
said that his usual practice before commencing, 1s to look 
round the chapel, and see if he can discover any reporter in, 
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it. When preaching afew years ago near Hammersmith, 
he observed a reporter with his note-book in his hand ; when, 
after announcing the text, he said, “I sce a reporter there,”’ 
pointing to a particular part of the chapel, ‘for one of the 
Pulpit publications. I beg to inform him, that the sermon 
[T am now going to preach, was not only before delivered 
by me, but will be found in print.” On another occasion, 
when preaching in Aldersgate chapel,* he observed, after he 
had got fairly into the discourse, a young man taking notes 
in the front seat of the gallery on the Icft of the pulpit; 
when suddenly stopping in his sermon, and turning round to 
the other, he accosted him, by way of parenthesis, thus :— 
‘“ Young man, I see you are very busy in taking notes of 
my sermon. If you wish to remember it, you ought to try 
to do so when you go home, and not disturb a whole con- 
gregation peaceably assembled for the worship of God.” 
The young man, however, went on with his notes, as if 
nothing had happened. 

The reverend gentleman’s manner in the pulpit is exceed- 
ingly quiet. Ife can hardly be said to use any gesture at 
all. His voice is clear; but in such a chapel as that 
in Great Queen Street, he is hardly audible in the more dis- 
tant parts of it. He speaks deliberately, but impressively, 
owing to the quality of his matter, and a seriousness which 
there is about his general appearance. He often closes his 
little clear eyes during the delivery of his sermon; perhaps 
altogether they are shut during half the time he is occupied 
with his discourse. 

Dr. Bunting has not done much in the way of authorship. 
His best-known and largest work is his Life of the late 
Rey. Richard Watson, published in 1833. He has written 
one or two pamphlets, and published a few of his sermons, 


* A Welsh place of worship, though he preached on the occasion 
in nelish. 
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but beyond these I know of nothing he has done in the ca- 
pacity of author. 

He is slightly above the ordinary height, of a full, almost 
indecd of a corpulent figure. His complexion is wonder- 
fully fresh for one who must be about his sixtieth year. His 
face is large and broad. Eis hair is of a dark-grey colour, 
as scen at a distance. Altogether he has somewhat of a 
heavy appearance. 


The Rev. Tuomas Jackson, President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, is another person of considerable 
importance in the body with which he is connected. Like 
Dr. Bunting, he preaches but seldom. He is a very pleas- 
ing, if not an intellectual preacher. There are few minis- 
ters who can deliver a discourse more calculated for edify- 
ing the saint, or to impress the mind of the sinner. There 
is something of a melancholy character about his voice ; 
but it is a melancholy of a pleasing kind. He speaks with 
much case, never hesitating, or having to recall his words. 
Ilis articulation is distinct, and his utterance well-timed. 
He almost invariably lays a marked einphasis on some word 
or other of every sentence. In the pronunciation of certain 
words he has much of a provincial accent. ‘The words hun- 
dred, for instance, he pronounces * hondred ;”’ saint, “* saant;’ 
discourse, * discoorse ;” referred, “refarred,’ &c. He 
begins his sermons with his hands resting on the pulpit, in 
a rather subdued tone of voice, but raises it as he proceeds. 
When he warms with his subject, he raises sometimes one 
hand and sometimes both; but his gesticulation never be- 
comes vehement, or even liberal. His ideas are always 
good, though not indicative of any marked intellectual vigour. 
Heis a highly practical preacher. He does not seem desirous 
of making any display. His aspect is serious; and his 
manner altogether is exceedingly solemn. He is a man of 
decided piety. 
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I know of nothing of any note which the reverend gentle- 
man has published, except his recent work on “ The Cen- 
tenary of Wesleyanism.” He is the editor of the Wesley- 
an Methodist Magazine. 

Judging from his appearance in the pulpit, I should take 
Mr. Jackson to be about the middle stature, and of a rather 
full make. His complexion is fair, and his hair is of a sandy 
colour. Ilis countenance, though wearing a grave, has 
by no meaus a harsh expression. His face is of the oval 
form, and his features are small and regular. His eyes are 
clear and small, and quick in their motions. His age must 
be from forty-two to forty-five. 


The Rev. J. Dorman, of Rawstorne-street chapel, St. 
John’s Road, Islington, has excited a good deal of interest 
of late, among the Dissenters of the metropolis. He had 
been for some years an independent minister in a neighbour- 
ing chapel, where he was highly esteemed as a pious, labo- 
rious, Christian pastor; but having occasion to visit Ply- 
mouth about twelve months ago, he chanced to meet witha 
body of Christians there, holding certain peculiar opinions, 
and simply calling themselves “ The Brethren.” He was 
all of a sudden led to adopt their views, and returning to 
London, at once, like an honest and honourable man, an- 
nounced the change his principles had undergone, and his 
determination to secede altogether from the Independents, 
and to resign his charge. This resolution was no sooner 
announced than it was carried into effect. Mr. Dorman 
forthwith formed a new church on his recently adopted prin- 
ciples, over which he now presides as pastor. His present 
creed may be stated ina few words. He is a firm believer 
in the coming personal reign of Christ on earth. He holds 
it to be anti-scriptural to demand money for seat-rents, 
leaving it entirely to the hearers to pay or not as they think 
fit. He maintains that there ought to be weekly commu- 
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hion among the churches of Christ by sitting down to the 
sacrament of the Supper. He asserts the right of any male 
member publicly to exhort, sing, read, or pray, provided he 
conceive he is inwardly moved to it. He has been known 
to denounce the practice of addressing sinners and inviting 
them to come to Christ; but whether this be a fixed prin- 
ciple with him or not, I cannot say. He holds it to be un- 
scriptural to single outa detached verse from the Bible, and 
then hang an oration on it. He reads a whole chapter, and 
then addresses his hearers from it. He has pulled down 
the pulpit, and erected a small platform near where it stood. 
The platform is only eightcen or twenty inches in height. 
On it he stands when he is addressing his people. He 
does every thing himself. He gives out the hymns, leads 
the singing, prays, reads, exhorts. He concludes the ser- 
vices with prayer, but does not pronounce the apostolic 
benediction previous to the congregation separating. He is 
dressed in a green surtout coat and black stock. He seems 
desirous of being as little like a minister in dress as possible. 
He is a good man, and possesses very respectable talents. 
He is a clear, close, and pointed preacher. He often says 
things which are well calculated to make an impression on 
the mind. Ilis utterance is at times rather deliberate and 
lifeless: at other times it is somewhat rapid and emphatic. 
He occasionally stutters slightly. His sermons, or ad- 
dresses rather, are always long; they never occupy less 
than an hour in the delivery. The services altogether oc- 
cupy two hours; during all of which time he stands; not 
even having a chair on the platform on which he could sit 
down did his manner of conducting the services allow it. 
He is rather tall and slender. His complexion is fair, and 
his hair is of a light colour. His features are small, and 
have something of a reserved expression. His face has 
more of an oval than of a round shape. His congregation 
consists of about four hundred persons ; but the chapel is 
35 
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inconveniently crowded. It 1s, however, about to be en- 
larged. He has recently published a small work contain- 
ing astatement of his newly adopted opinions. It is called 
“ Principles of Truth.” Ie is under his fortieth ycar. 


The Rev. Georce Anrauams, of Regent-Street Chapel, 
City Road, has of late excited very considerable attention 
in the religious world of London. Te 1s a converted Jew. 
About ten years ago, he professed to have a divine comiis- 
sion to preach to his Israclitish brethren, and consequently 
statedly addressed the few individuals of their number who 
felt disposed to listen to his ministrations. At that time he 
preached in a small room in Nelson’s Place, City Road. 
A short time before this, and inmediately after his conver- 
sion to Christianity, he belonged to a church mecting some- 
where in Islington, aud which was remarkable for consist- 
ing of Scotch Independents and Baptists, in pretty equal 
proportions. For some years alter his conversion, he con- 
tinucd to follow his business as a dealer in old clothes; but 
having then married a rich lady, he relinquished his secular 
avocations altogether, aud determined on devoting himself 
entirely to the work of the ministry. He caused a hand- 
some chapel, capable of accommodating about seven hun- 
dred persons, to be built for him. It has turned out an ex- 
cellent speculation in a pecuniary point of view. It is 
crowded to the very doors, and is regularly attended by many 
very respectable persons. I have no doubt, that after pay- 
ing all expenses, his income from it cannot be much short 
of four hundred pounds a-year. He is now an invetcrate 
opponent of adult, or believers’ baptism. His preaching is 
purely of the experimental kind; and consists in a very 
great measure of the details of his own experience, and the 
expcrience of persons with whom he is acquainted. He 
speaks with surprising ease and fluency. I never yet heard 
him stutter, or saw him hesitate a moment. Both his mat- 
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ter and manner arc colloquial. IIe goes through the whole 
of his sermon, just as if he were at his own fireside, talking 
to some private friend. His voice is exceediugly soft and 
pleasant, but has no variety of tone. There is no order or 
method inhis sermons. [Je conccives that the circumstance 
of giving out a particular text, does not necessarily tie him 
down to any particular topic. I am sure he could speak 
from morning to night without hesitating or mistaking a 
word, provided his physical streneth were equal to the task. 
{Ic is hyper-Calvinistic in his doctrinal notions. His Jew- 
ish accent is very marked. If, for example, he were repeat- 
ing the scriptural phrase,—-** This is the way, walk ye in it,’”” 
he would say—* Dis is de vay, valk ye in it.” He uses 
startling phrases at times in his anxicty to put his doctrinal 
views ina strong light. The last time I heard him preach, 
he remarked, in speaking of the necessity of repentance, 
‘If you look anyvare for repentance, but to de Cross, you 
may just as reasonably look for it from de Devil.” He 
uses very little action. Ee often leans motionless over 
the pulpit. 

In personal appearance, he is of low stature, and well 
formed. His face has a peculiarly marked Jewish con- 
formation. His features are small and regular, and the 
expression of his countenance is pleasing. He has small, 
black, sharp eyes; while his hair, which seems to be an 
object of some solicitude to him in the way of adjustment, 
is of a jet-black hue. His complexion is swarthy: one 
who knew no better would take him fora foreign Jew. His 
age cannot be above forty. 


The Rev. Rorerr Arrkren, of White-row Chapel, 
Spitalfields, has been so fully sketched in the work’? to 


which I have had two or three occasions to refer, that I 
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One Tuesday evening, a short time ago, he was going 
on in this strain, saying that those who did not go as peni- 
tents into the vestrv—and he assumed that all present were 
unconverted—would be sure to be damned. One of the 
most popular and respectable Independent ministers in the 
metropolis, who had been induced by curiosity to go and 
hear hun, feeling that the denunciations of Mr. Aitken 
were levelled as much at himas atany one else, and aware 
that if he remained to the end, he also would be expected 
to go into the vestry in the capacity of a pemtent—an idea 
he did not at all relish—quietly took up his hat, and quitted 
the chapel before the conclusion of the sermon. 

Mr. Aitken addresses himself solely to the feelings of his 
audience. He thinks there is no other way of alarming, 
convincing, or converting sinners. le estimates the num. 
ber of persons who have been converted through his 
means, in the course of the last twelve months, at nearly 
three thousand. He concludes that all who go into the 
vestry to pray, come out converted. THe mentioned to me 
at the close of one sermon, that about sixty persons were 
at that time in the vestry praying for merey, all of whom 
he seemed to think would be consequently saved. 

The screams, the groans, the ranting, the confusion, the 
discordant sounds, and noise of all kinds which characterise 
the conclusion of the services every Sabbath evening at 
Zion Chapel, when he preaches there ; or at Whitc-row 
Chapel, when officiating in it, bafle all atiempts at descrip. 
tion. Perhaps the scenes at Zion Chapel are more extra- 
ordinary than at the other place, in consequence of its 
being a greater thoroughfare. Hundreds are to be seen 
going im and coming out of the chapcl, just as if it were 
to a booth at a fair, while the scenes in the vestry, and also 
to a certain extent in the body of the chanel, are going on, 
You hear singing, praying, scrcaming, croaning, and sighs 
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ing, by numbers of persons in different parts of the chapel, 
all wt the same time. 

Mr. Aitken, I must observe, before concluding, is a man 
of education and of highly respectable talents. He still 
keeps aloof from all other denominations of Christians, call- 
ing his people by the gencral name of a “ Christian So- 
cicty.” I never knew a greater Arminian in his preach- 
ing; While in private he expresses—he did so to me at 
Jeast—the most perfect honour of Calvinism. As he is not 
much above his fortieth year, he may be expected, should 
his constitution not give way under the pressure of his 
Jabours, to continue for a long time to come to make a 


creat noise in the religious world. 


In thus drawing this volume to a close, 1 must again 
express my regret at being obliged to omit, for the present, 
so many distinguished names. Among the Episcopalians 
there are at least twelve or fourteen ministers so omitted ; 
among the Independents there is still a greater number ; 
while there are eight or ten Baptist ministers I was anxious 
to give a place to, had space permitted in these pages. 
Among these last, are three who have lately settled in Lon. 
don; namely, the Rev. Mr. Butler, of Keppcl-Street 
Chapcl, Russell Square; the Rev. Mr. Davies, of Salter’s 
Hall Chapel, Cannon Street, City; and the Rev. Mr, 
Aldis, of Maze Pond Chapel; all of whom have already 
considerably increased their congregations; and all of 
whom, I may add, are men of talent and devoted to the 
work of the ministry. Under the head of “ Ministers of 
Various Denominations” I was anxious to have included 
several more preachers of great talents and moral worth. 
I can only hope to have the plcasure of supplying these 
omissions on an carly occasion. 

In my introductory chapter, I have dwelt upon the duties 
which ministers owe to themselycs and their people: had 
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space permitted, it was my intention to dwell at some 
length, in this part of the work, on the duties which the 
people owe to their pastors. I can only at present say, in 
general terms, that the hearers of the gospel ought at all 
times to treat their ministers with the utmost possible re- 
spect, and to evince towards them a warm affection. Such 
conduct on the part of their people, greatly strengthens the 
hands and encourages the hearts of Christian pastors ; while 
anything disrespectful or unkind, inflicts a wound on their 
feelings, the depth of which can be only known to them. 
selves ; depresses their spirits; and adds materially to the 
other heavy trials, arising from a variety of causes, which 
are inseparably connected with the Christian ministry. 
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